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According to reports, this has been a year of light rainfall in most 
parts of Alaska and in the Klondike also. This short supply of water 
has seriously hampered placer mining. There is good reason to expect, 
therefore, that the output of gold in Alaska and the Klondike will be 
less than anticipated and possibly not much greater than last year. 


The use of aluminum powder as a source of heat for welding iron is 
a process that not only opens a new and exclusive field for aluminum, 
but also promises to be of considerable importance in engineering 
work. The excellent article we publish this week gives full details of 
the Goldschmidt process, with some of its possible applications, and 
should interest foundrymen, machinists and engineers. 


Nevada is often regarded as a State that has seen its best days as a 
producer of the precious metals. Now, it is true that the glories of the 
Comstock, of Eureka and of Ruby Hill are past, but there are vast 
tracts of land in the State that have never been prospected thoroughly, 
and the difficulties of climate and transportation are likely to be mini- 
mized as modern processes bring down the cost of treating ores. The 
Ely District appears to have a promising future as a gold producer. 
In another column will be found a short description of some mines 
there. 


The condition of the lead market for the past two years has helped to 
put on a firmer basis the prosperity of the Coeur d’Alenes. When the 
cruel and reckless reign of the thug and dynamiter was summarily inter- 
rupted by martial law, the prospect of temporary quiet brought in 
capital. Continued protection from violence and good prices for lead 
have caused the best times yet seen in Northern Idaho. The old com- 
panies are pushing work and paying dividends, new companies are 
opening new veins of ore, and the reports of good strikes indicate 
boom times. It is to be hoped that, having experienced prosperity, the 
mine owners will never permit the former state of terror, uncertainty 
and demoralization to return. 


The stubborn resistance put up by the bands of Boer troops still in 
the field is not likely to be lessened by the sterner measures that the 
British Government is preparing to take to crush out all attempts at 
open rebellion or secret conspiracy in the subjugated districts. Every- 
thing indicates that hostilities will continue for some time yet, and the 
resumption of gold mining on the Rand will be correspondingly de- 
layed. Although, according to the reports we have, the actual amount 
of damage to surface property has been slight, and the workings below 
ground have suffered little from idleness, some time must elapse after 
hostilities finally cease, before the mines are in full operation. Evi- 
dently it will be 1901 before the output begins to approach the figures 
of a year ago. 





The death of Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, has removed the ablest and best man on the English bench. 
Apart from his great brilliance and reputation as an advocate and 
judge, we may point out that he was the militant enemy of the fraudu- 
lent company promoter and the firm friend of the newspaper which 
criticised with honest motives the doings of these gentry. It is proba- 
ble that had he lived he would have taken steps to modify the English 
law of libel especially with regard to the provision of security for 
costs. He might also have re-drafted the libel laws generally, so as 
to help those of his fellow members of the bench not endowed with as 
much common sense as himself to interpret the law in a reasonable, 
just and business-like way. 


The conditions at Nome gold fields do not seem to change, unless 
for the worse. The recent decision of United States Commissioner 
Stevens, declaring that no strip of land is reserved by the governmen: 
for a road along the water front, and that the original holders of claims 
there are entitled to the ground, helps no one. The result will be that 
the miners, who have been earning a few dollars a day re-working the 
sand, will be out of a job, while the persons who filed the claims will 
get ground that has been worked twice at least. All attempts to work 
the sand below low water level by dredges have been, as we said they 
would be, failures, owing to the very heavy surf, and the parties who 
invested in expensive dredging outfits are likely to meet total loss. 
The tundra remains a problem. It is frozen solid at a depth of 2 ft., 
while bed-rock may lie a hundred feet below. As it is an old sea beach, 
however, there is good reason to suppose that rich pay streaks will 
be found by careful prospecting, while the greater part of the ground 
will have little value. Some good returns are reported from the creek 
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claims to the south and southeast, particularly from Shovel Creek and 
from Anvil Creek. The Nome District seems likely to be a considerable 
producer of gold for some years, but the production will not come 
from the efforts of those deluded victims of outfitting and transporta- 
tion companies that rushed to the district, expecting to find gold by the 
bucketful as soon as they arrived. 


The production of pig iron in Germany for the first half of the year, as 
reported by the Union of German Ironmakers, shows an increase of 
51,133 tons, or 1.3 per cent. only, over the corresponding half of 1899; 
and an increase of 452,816 tons, or 12.6 per cent., over 1898. The figures 
are given below in metric tons: 











-- 1898. ~ 1899. —— 1900. 
Tons. Per ct. Tons. Per ct. 7... aa 
Rie BOR ves isssasdecscess 618,503 17.2 709,988 17.7 13% 028 8.2 
worae PSNR soe ceoesnsss ae ackwe 785,825 21.8 $40,544 21.1 782,251 19.3 
Bespemer pig .....c.2cccccees 264,112 7.4 266,483 6.6 232,008 5.7 
Thomas (basic) pig.......... 1,930,301 53.6 2,183,409 54.6 2,302,270 56.5 
Totals ..cccccecceeceeeeeeeee 3,398,741 100.0 4,000,424 = 100.0 4,051,557 100.4 


The chief point in this year’s statement is the increase over last year 
in basic pig, which was 118,861 tons, or considerably more than the 
total gain. There was also an increase of 25,040 tons in foundry iron; 
but there was a decrease of 58,293 tons in forge irons, and of 34,475 tons 
in Bessemer pig. This shows that the production of basic steel continues 
to grow steadily, as it has done for years past, in Germany; and that 
the output of puddled or wrought iron is becoming each year of less 
importance. Bessemer steel has always been an unimportant factor in 
German production, and is on the decrease. Foundry iron holds its own 
fairly, and it looks as if in a few years the German product would be 
practically divided between cast iron and basic steel. 

Probably the pig iron production would have shown a greater increase 
this year had it not been limited by the supply of fuel. The German 
coke production is very closely controlled by local syndicates, and these 
have practically refused to increase production. Some of the large iron 
companies have begun to put up ovens for their own supply, and this 
may have some effect on the output in the second half of the year. 





ELECTRIC POWER FOR INDIAN MINES. 








An important project in connection with the use of water-power and 
electricity for supplying power to mines is being considered by the goid 
mines in the Colar District in Mysore, India. The scheme is a very ex- 
tensive one, for it involves the conveyance df the current for a distance 
of 100 miles from the generating station at the Canvery Falls. The 
Mvsore Government is standing the cost of the installation and will 
charge the various companies according to the amount of power sup- 
plied. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, of London, who are the managers 
of the leading gold mines in the district, have gone very fully into the 
suibject in conjunction with the engineers of the Mysore Government, 
and one of their representatives has visited many installations of this 
kind in Europe and in America. 

Over and above the well-known advantages of electric installations, it 
may be mentioned that there are two special reasons for adopting the 
system in the present case. One is that fuel is very expensive. The 
leading mines,—viz., Mysore, the Champion Reef, the Doregum and the 
Nundydroog—spend nearly £50,000 a year each on fuel; and many of the 
smaller and lower grade properties find the fuel question a serious bar 
to success. The second reason is that it will be possible to dispense 
with a large amount of the less skilled native labor which, at the best, 
is very poor. The native is a very slow worker and his pay is very 
small, and large numbers have to be employed in order to get the work 
done at all. The housing of these numbers is a constant source of’anxiety 
to the managers and a proper sanitary discipline is hard to maintain. 
The advantage of the electrical system, when ins alled right through 
the mines and mills, will be enormous. 





MINERS’ WAGES IN THE PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE MINES 

The recent meeting of those miners in the Pennsylvania Anthracite 
District who are members of the United Mine Workers, and the cail 
issued by them for a joint convention on August 27th of miners and 
operators to change the present scale of wages, directs attention again to 
the peculiar conditions governing the anthracite trade, and the conse- 
quent restrictions imposed upon the anthracite miner. 

In boom times of the anthracite trade, the era of waste and extrava- 
gance accompanying and immediately following the Civil War, prices 
for coal were high and competition among operators led to special 
inducements being offered miners, and wages were raised very high. 
It-is said that good miners made as much as $125 per month. The high 
wages led to a great influx of labor and the formation of unions which 
sought often by cruel and outrageous methods to prevent operators 
from reducing wages, or changing mining methods, but the collapse in 
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coal prices finally came. The gangs of infamous assassins that had 
terrorized the region were put out of the way, and the anthracite 
miners, after many long-drawn strikes, accepted wages that bore a fair 
proportion to the greatly reduced prices for coal. Then, as a result of 
the changed conditions, the old Welsh and Irish miners gradually left 
the district, and were replaced by Slavs, Poles, Hungarians and Italians. 
Since the prices for coal reached the low level of 1876, the anthracite 
miner has been forced to take wages which, reckoned by the day, seem 
large, but are often painfully small when reckoned by the year. The 
evolution of the anthracite trade has tended steadily to put coal mining 
and the transportation of coal to market under the control of allied com- 
panies; and in this evolution, the profits have been in transportation 
rather than in mining, so that we find a great industry employing thou- 
sands of men showing no profit; in fact, it is altogether likely that for 
the last twenty years some of the large concerns have actually mined at 
a loss. How this has come about is well known by mine operators, but 
apparently little understood by the public. 

Anthracite coal is now mined from considerable depths, making fixed 
charges high. Expenses for pumping, ventilating and haulage tend to 
increase with depth in any mine and particularly in the anthracite 
region. To keep the workings open, it is necessary to leave very large 
pillars, any weakening of the roof in such a field as the Wyoming Val- 
ley would likely let in a flood of water that would drown the mine. 
Again, owing to the policy pursued by some of the large transportation 
companies and therefore imposed on the rest, of seeking tributary coal 
lands, royalties are often very high, in many cases as high as 50 cents 
a ton, with large minimum output required of the lessees. Finally, an- 
thracite coal is sold in a number of prepared sizes, and the preparation 
of these sizes entails a great deal of waste, so that as a final result but 
about one-third of the coal originally in the seam gets to market. 

In the thorough and exhaustive review of the antracite trade that ap- 
peared in Volume IV. of the “Mineral Industry,” figures were given 
showing that the actual cost of producing coal at three mines in the 
Schuylkill region in November, 1876, was from $1.085 to $1.21 per ton, ex- 
clusive of royalty and interest. The reports of the Reading Coal and 
Iron Company show in the years 1877-79 that the average price the com- 
pany received for coal at Schuylkill Haven was from $1.30 to $1.33 per 
ton, but Mr. Gowen stated that the company mined at a loss. It is 
likely that since then improved and cheaper machinery has about off- 
set the increased expenses from greater depth. Allowing for royalties 
and freights, the actual cost at South Amboy, without profit to the 
operator or interest on the investment, in November, 1876, was $3.30 to 
$3.63 per ton, while the selling price of different sizes was from. $3.25 
to $3.75 per ton. A comparison of expenses and selling prices for, say, 
November, 1898, would undoubtedly give a very similar result, while 
during this very summer stove coal has sold f. o. b. South Amboy as 
low as $3.45 per ton. The average cost of mining the Delaware & Hud- 
son’s coal last year was $1.22; selling price $1.83. 

Bituminous coal is necessary to national growth, its consumption is 
a measure of industrial activity. Anthracite, on the other hand, is 
now but little used industrially even in the blast furnace, and in many 
parts of the country is merely a luxury for domestic use. Even here 
it meets increasing competition from gas and oil. Consequently the 
consumption of anthracite does not increase in the ratio of bituminous 
from year to year, nor is it in steady demand the year through. Ex- 
perience has shown that hard coal offered in the spring for $1 less than 
the usual fall prices finds few buyers, with the result that mines which 
run full time during the fall and early winter may work but one or 
two days a week during late spring and mid-summer. This is a hard- 
ship to the miner, but under present conditions is unavoidable. The 
price of anthracite may go unduly low; it cannot go to exorbitant fig- 
ures. The productive capacity of all the mines now opened is greater 
than the consumptive demand and is likely to stay greater for some 
years, in spite of the increased consumption due to increase in popu- 
lation. 

It is altogether a waste of time to compare the wages of anthracite 
and bituminous miners, and to assert that anthracite miners should be 
paid the same wages for pick mining as bituminous miners may cause 
unrest but cannot benefit the miner. In the first place a large and in- 
creasing proportion of the output of bituminous is mined by machines, 
while owing to impurities in the coal and the pitch of the seams ma- 
chines are not used at all in anthracite mines. Again, as we have indi- 
cated, the conditions governing the two industries are very different. 
The bituminuous mine operator has lower fixed charges for pumping 
and ventilation, lower royalties, can take out a larger proportion of 
the coal in the seam and has much less waste in preparing it for mar- 
ket. In the West Virginia fields, where coal is cheaply mined, it has 
been delivered on the cars at the mouth of the mine for 50 cents a ton. 
There may have been little profit in this, but there was utually no 
loss. Bituminous coal meets a demand that increases faster than the 
increase in population in this country, and those mines that ship to 
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tide-water points are finding a market abroad the possibilities of which 
dazzle the imagination. 

Each fuel has its particular field. The conditions governing the pro- 
duction of each are radically different. The progress of the anthracite 
industry to its present estate is a story of constant attempts to violate 
laws of supply and demand. It is beyond the power of any body of 
working men, however well organized, to change the conditions which 
govern the industry, or to impose on it conditions which prevail in an- 
other industry. 

Certain of the features of the wage scale prevailing in the Wyoming 
\alley, such as the high price of powder and, in all regions, the system 
of “topping’’ cars—that is, requiring the miner to put enough coal on 
a car to make up for the waste in preparing the different sizes—and the 
system of docking or making reductions for improper loading or too 
large a proportion of slate in the coal, seem to the miner unjust. Cer- 
tain of them are likely to be and doubtless sometimes are abused. That 
is a matter for the miners of any particular calling or company to 
settle with their employers. A strike of all anthracite miners follow- 
ing demands for the imposition of conditions that the industry as now 
organized cannot stand, simply means temporarily high prices for coal, 
widespread suffering and misery and certain defeat for the strikers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“A Practical Course in the Fire Assaying for Gold, Silver and Lead of 
Ores, Bullion and Metallurgical Products.”’ By Ernest H. Simonds. 
San Francisco; published by the author. Pages, 92. 

This book is what its title indicates, a succession of practical notes on 
Fire Assaying, written in the course of practical and active work. As 
such a book must do, it includes a great deal which is not new, and is 
included in other works on assaying, but it is more or less colored by 
the author’s individuality and special experiences. The practical di- 
rections as to manipulation of samples, the use of apparatus, weighing, 
the keeping of notes and many other points will be of much service 
to the student and young assayer. Many references are given also in 
the book to other writers on assaying and metallurgy which will en- 
able the reader to extend his researches when he wishes to do so. The 
notes cover all the ordinary ores of gold, silver and lead which the 
assayer is usually called upon to examine, as well as the sampling and 
valuing of gold and silver bullion. An appendix gives a number of 
suggestions on the fitting up of an assay office and laboratory, includ- 
ing estimates of the cost of apparatus and other necessaries. 

As we have already said, not much that is new can be looked for in 
a book of this kind beyond occasional practical hints; and these we 
find here and there. The volume is published in pocket form, very 
much the size of an ordinary note-book, and every other leaf is left 
blank, for the purpose of putting down additional notes and references 
which the reader may desire to add to its contents. 





“The Metallurgy of Lead and Silver. Part II., Silver.” By Henry F. 
Collins, London; Charles Griffin & Company, Limited, and Phila- 
delphia; the J. B. Lippincott Company. Pages, 352; illustrated. 
Price, $2. 

This book is intended to give in a form as condensed as possible a 
summary of present practice in the metallurgy of silver. The author 
has avoided as far as possible all references to obsolete processes and 
has endeavored to treat the subject from the standpoint of the working 
metallurgist only. There are treatises, as he justly says in his preface, 
which the student of historical metallurgy can consult, if he wishes to 
learn what has been done in the past. Interesting as the gradual evolu- 
tion of the treatment of silver ores has been, any attempt to follow it 
fully would have expanded the present volume far beyond the limits to 
which it is properly confined. The metallurgy of silver, in fact, is a 
very extensive and complicated subject; perhaps more so than that of 
any other metal. 

The book is divided into four sections, the first being general and in- 
troductory, treating of silver and its various ores. This is very much 
condensed and gives only such information as is necessary to the proper 
understanding of the succeeding pages. The second section covers the 
amalgamation processes, describing in succession the patio process; the 
cazo, fondon; Krohnke and time processes; the pan process; roast amal- 
gamation processes in pans and barrels; the treatment of tailings and 
concentration; retorting, melting and assaying silver bullion, and 
chloridinzing roasting. The third section covers lixiviation processes, 
the larger part of it being devoted to the hyposulphite process. The 
fourth section describes the smelting processes, including a general in- 
troduction and chapters on matte smelting in blast furnaces; on pyritic 
smelting; on matte smelting in reverberations; on the treatment of 
argentiferous mattes; and on silver-copper smelting and refining. 

A work of this kind is necessarily compiled in large part from earlier 
experience. Mr. Collins gives very full references to his authorities, 
which include not only the standard works, but also much contempo- 
raneous writing, such as papers in the ‘Proceedings of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers,” the ‘Engineering and Mining Journal” 
and “The Mineral Industry.” His work has been done with care and 
judgment, as a rule, and he has included some results and information 
about processes which are either new or difficult of access to the ordin- 
ary student. The new data include some derived from his own experi- 
ence, especially in the hyposulphite leaching practice. 

The book is one of a series of treatises on metallurgy, edited by Sir 
W. C. Roberts-Austen. Part I., on Lead, appeared some time ago. The 
present volume, as we have said above, is carefully compiled and writ- 
ten, and may be studied with advantage. 
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In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Geological Survey of Canada. Report of Section of Chemistry and 
Metallurgy.” By G. Christian Hoffman. Ottawa, Canada: Gov- 
ernment Printer. Pages, 56. 

“Geological Survey of Canada. Report of the Section of Mineral Statis- 
tics and Mines.’’ By Elfric Drew Ingall. Ottawa, Canada: Gov- 
ernment Printer. Pages, 196; with diagrams. 

“Fourteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor for 1899.— 
Water, Gas and Electric Light Plants under Private and Municipal 
Ownership.” Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Government Printing Office. Pages, 983. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





_ We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
the —— and address of the writer. Initials will only be published when so 
requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

aes not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents, ‘ 





The Missouri Disseminated Lead Deposits. 


Sir: In your recent editorial on the ‘Lead Mines of Southeastern 
Missouri,” which is more generally known as the Disseminated Lead 
Belt from the unique character of the deposits, the statement is made 
that the general average of the ore is “about 7 per cent. of galena con- 
centrates that average about 60 per cent. lead, although some mills 
make products assaying as high as 73 per cent.’ The writer is well 
acquainted with this district, and he begs to take issue with this state- 
ment in justice to the excellent management of these properties, as they 
have earned their dividends on ores that average considerably less than 
is stated in your editorial. For assuming 66 per cent. lead as the aver- 
age assay of the concentrates, which is rather high, as they frequently 
drop to 60 per cent., this would make the average yield of the rock 4.66 
per cent. in metallic lead, which is entirely too high for the average 
of this district. To say what the exact average yield of the rock amounts 
to is difficult, as the ore is constantly varying at all the mines, and a safe 
average can only be deduced from the results of a long period. A more 
serious difficulty is the fact that no reliable records of weights are taken 
at any of the mills until the concentrates are obtained and then no 
connection is usually made for the variable moisture. The weight of 
mine rock treated is always estimated by the number of cars sent to 
the mill, the weights of which are only occasionally taken—usually at 
rare intervals, and which are subject to considerable variation. As the 
ore of this district is found to vary, at least in small lots, from 1 to 40 
per cent., it is evident that reliable averages can only be secured over 
long periods, aside from the errors due to current practice in arriving 
at the weights of the ore treated and the concentrates obtained there- 
from. 

Rich bunches of ore are occasionally found in all the mines that may 
double and even triple temporarily the usual output of the mills, while 
bare spots are encountered in all the deposits that cut down the output 
quite as severely. It is true that these violent fluctuations in the out- 
put are only temporary, and seldom extend over long periods, but they 
are sufficient to enable authentic statements to be made that the yield 
of the ore varies from 2 to 10 per cent. in daily runs, though both these 
figures are extremes. This variation in the tenor of the ore has resulted 
in the larger companies changing their policy of trying to win their 
entire output from one or two shafts, by operating several shafts, which 
secures much more uniform results in output by mixing different ores, 
as well as being able to favor the ore bodies when in lean ground. This 
policy has greatly reduced the great fluctuations in the output in the 
earlier career of these properties, and has enabled them to be brought 
much nearer a constant output or to a “lead-factory basis.” Taking 
the annual outputs of the different properties, it will be found that the 
yield of ore ranges from 3 to 4 per cent. in pig lead, or from 4% to 6 
per cent in “mineral,” as the concentrates are locally called, and'a mean 
average for the entire district, if it could be accurately obtained, would 
probably show a yield of 3.3 to 3.5 per cent. in pig lead to the ton of ore 
broken. A yield of over 3.5 per cent. lead is very satisfactory and above 
the average, while the good properties can pay dividends on a 3 per cent. 
basis. The minimum basis on which the rock is broken and milled is 
usually taken at 2 per cent., and while no money can be made on this 
yield, yet large quantities of rock but little better than this has been 
mined in the past. 

Another remark in your editorial that is misleading is the seeming 
lack of development work in this district—at least as judged by ground 
not opened up by drifts and winzes. For a Western miner, or a Lake 
Superior copper or iron miner, would be horror-stricken after seeing 
the large, fine surface plants to only find a breast of ore being worked 
that seemingly only guarantees stoping for a few days. For drifts or 
winzes are rarely driven to open up the ore bodies, or to prepare the 
ground for stoping. and the ore is broken from large breast stopes that 
follow the ore as found by means of diamond drills. For not only is 
all the prospecting in this disseminated district carried on by means of 
the diamond drill, but it is also exclusively used for development work 
in showing the trend, size and richness of the ore body. For th erecords 
of the diamond drill are found to be very satisfactory, when intelligent- 
ly used, especially as they almost always err in giving a poorer record 
than the ground subsequently proves, from the soft galena not coring 
well, as compared to the excellent cores given by poor ground. Both 
underground and surface drills are employed, as the drilling seldom ex- 
ceeds 500 ft. to reach the ore bodies, and is often less than 400 ft. The 
diamond drilling is usually kept well in advance of the workings, so that 
ore reserves are often thus located that mean years of mining, espe- 
cially as the ore bodies are usually found to be easy to follow, after 
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the axis or trend of the ore-shoot has been determined, as the ore bodies 
are surprisingly persistent and quite regular. 

Plumbum. 
Bonne Terre, Mo., August 12th, 1900. 


AWARDS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





The following is the preliminary list of the grand prizes and gold 
medals awarded by the juries at the Paris Exposition to American ex- 
hibitors in Group II., Mining and Metallurgy: 

American Steel and Wire Company of New Jersey, New York City—4. 

California State Commission to the Paris Exposition, San Francisco, 
Cal.—2. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company of Pueblo, Denver, Colo.—2. 

Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company of New York City.—3. 

United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company of New York City. 

Oil Well Supply Company of New York City. 

American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Company of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Department of Mining and Metallurgy, United States Commission to 
the Paris Exposition, F. J. V. Skiff, Director.—2. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers, New York City. 

Barney Marble Company of Vermont, Swanton, Vt. 

Bullock, M. C., Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 

California State Mining Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. 

Brake & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

George F. Kunz, New York City. 

New Almaden Quicksilver Mining Company of California, New Alma- 
den, Cal. 

New York State Museum of Albany. 

North Carolina State Board of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 

North Carolina State Commission to the Paris Exposition, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Pike Manufacturing Company, Pike Station, N. H. 

Rand Drill Company of New York City . 

Robins Conveying Belt Company, Park Row Building, New York City. 

Richard P. Rothwell of New York. 

Charles Kirchoff, New York City. 

Frank E. Saward, New York City. 

M. H. Fuller of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 

American Tin Plate Company of New York City. 

Crescent Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Roebling’s Sons & Co., Trenton, N. J.—2. 

Iron Age Publishing Company of New York City. 

Welmann Seaver Engineering Company, Cleveland, O. 

Colorado Smelting and Mining Company, Denver, Colo. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Hibbard-Rodman-Ely Company, New York. 

The Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, Conn. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, New York City. 

Winslow Brothers’ Company of Chicago. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

J. & H. Williams Company of Brooklyn. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. 

Bommer Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

The United States, in all departments, secured 1,981 awards. Of these 
220 were grand prizes, 486 gold medals, 583 silver medals, 422 bronze 
medals, 270 honorable mentions and a long list of gold, silver and bronze 
medals for collaborators. 





THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
MINING ENGINEERS. 





Owing, no doubt, to the fact that the programme offered for the sum- 
mer meeting of the Institute gave a chance to see some delightful 
scenery and inspect some mining and industrial centers of great pros- 
pective importance, with a minimum of the discomforts of summer 
travel, the number of persons who took the trip was large. The head- 
quarters for assembling were at the Hotel Frontenac, Quebec. The 
meeting was under the auspices of the Canadian Mining Institute, which 
provided special facilities for seeing points of interest about the quaint 
old city and for inspecting points of interest within easy reach. Some 
of the visitors took advantage of the hospitable offer of Mr. James F. 
Lewis, president of the Canadian Rand Drill Company, and stopped off 
at Sherbrooke, a thriving city 150 miles from Quebec on the way from 
Boston and New York. At Sherbrooke the Canadian Rand Drill Com- 
pany last year built new shops near the Canadian Pacific depot upon 
the main line with spurs into the shop and yard. The main building is 
200 ft. long by 90 ft. wide, and has 3 wings each 30 ft. by 36 ft. joined 
at right angles to the main building and used for offices, power-house 
and blacksmith shop respectively. The pattern shop, pattern storage 
warehouse, pump house, coal shed, etc., are in separate buildings. Those 
who stopped at Sherbrooke were pleasantly entertained by the company. 
The company employs over 100 men and manufactures air compressors, 
air hoists, rock drills, coal cutters, etc. 

Most of the visitors from the United States who came to Quebec over 
the Quebec Central Railroad stopped at Thetford and inspected the well- 
known asbestos mines there. The mine officials were courteous and did 
all in their power to make the visit pleasant. They explained the 
method of mining the mineral and preparing it for market. The asbes- 
tos of this locality is famous for the length and toughness of its fibres. 

When the party took the special train on Sunday evening over the 
Intercolonial Railway nearly 300 persons from various parts of the 
United States and Canada were enrolled. 

The ride from Quebec to Sydney is a long one, but the weather made 
traveling pleasanter than it is apt to be in the States. The programme 
after arriving at Sydney included a visit on Tuesday to the steel works, 
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now under construction, of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, at 
Sydney, and the coal-handling plant at the International and other piers 
of the Dominion Coal Company, and on Wednesday an excursion over 
the Sydney & Louisburg Railway, visiting the Caledonia, Dominion No. 
1, Hub, Reserve, International and other collieries of the Dominion Coa! 
Company, and a visit to the historic port of Louisburg, with an alter- 
nate trip to the old Sydney mines of the General Mining Association, 
worked as far back as 1785. 

We hope to present a detailed account of the various excursions and 
of the subsequent sessions at Halifax next week. 


MINERAL TRAFFIC ON BRITISH RAILWAYS.—The railway re- 
turns for the year 1899, which have been issued by the Board of Trad« 
show that the total quantity of mineral traffic carried in that year wa 
296,611,190 tons, against 267,778,462 tons in the previous year. The gross 
revenue from mineral traffic in 1899 was £21,834,477, against £20,256,37: 
in 1898. 





PAPER FROM TURF.—United States Consul Mahin, of Reichenberg 
Germany, under date of July 7th, 1900, says: ‘‘According to the busines: 
eolumns of a Reichenberg newspaper an Australian manufacturer, in his 
search for a cheap raw material for paper making, has successfully ex- 
perimented with turf. It is alleged that from the cleaned and bleached 
turf fibers he produces a remarkably durable paper substance. This 
method is said to have been patented in various civilized countries and 
to be meeting with gratifying success. Paper of various kinds, paste- 
board and paper boxes are now made out of turf and are declared to be 
of good quality.” 





RESULTS OF SMELTING AT THE HALL MINES, LIMITED.—Ac- 
cording to the report of Robert D. Headly the cost per ton of ore of 
smelting to matte for the year ending September 30th, 1899, was reduced 
from $3.66 in the previous year to $2.96, mainly owing to the small fur- 
nace used previously being replaced by one of large area. This sum 
was divided as follows: Flux, $0.196; fuel, $1.445, and labor, etc., $1.32. 
The matte averaged 45 per cent. copper, 290 oz. of silver, 0.77 oz. gold per 
ton. The gold returned in matte shows a gain of 296 oz. on the original 
ore or over 10 per ceft. of the total amount of gold contained by assay. 
The silver loss amounted to 42,838 oz. on the total amount charged being 
532,837 oz. The ore averaged 2.49 per cent. copper, and the yield was 
2.34 per cent., some 90,000 lbs. of copper being lost in the slags. One 
of the reverberatory furnaces was lengthened and repaired. It was 
found that the brick bottom was extremely thin—in places but 2.5 in. 
of the original 9 in. remaining. In other respects the bottom was good. 
After 20 days’ work smelting base metallics, with very poor results, it 
was deemed advisable to tear out this bottom, finding therein, after very 
careful sampling, about 25 tons of copper, 20,000 oz. silver and 400 oz. 
of gold, part of which had been accumulated during the last campaign. 





PETROLEUM IN JAPAN.—The recent discovery of new oil fields in 
the Province of Echigo in Japan has given a great stimulus to the in- 
dustry. The daily production of petroleum in Japan is divided among 
the different oil fields as follows: 1, Nagamine and Kamada (new fields), 
2,400 bbls.; 2, Nagaoka and Mitsu {the Eastern field), 1,000 bbis.; 3, 
minor fields in other provinces, 600 bbls.; total, 4,000 bbls. Japan con- 
sumes annually about 60,000,000 gals. of refined oils, while the domestic 
refineries produce about 20,000,000 gals., or one-third of the total demand. 
This proportion, however, shows a great advance of the industry if com- 
pared with that of a year ago, which was then 1 to 10 for domestic and 
imported oils. Soon after the discovery of the new oil fields more than 
70 producing and 30 refining companies were started in Kashiwazaki, the 
city nearest to the field. Several drilling companies were also organized, 
which put down oil wells by contract for the oil well owners, which is 
the first time such an organization has appeared in Japan. The ma- 
terials and machinery necessary for carrying on the industry have been 
purchased from America this year for several hundred wells. New re- 
fineries have been built, and the refining capacity is now fully up to the 
production. 





THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY.—One of the most important de- 
velopments of rapid transit for London has just taken place, by the open- 
ing of the Central London Railway. This railway runs at what may be 
called a ‘“‘deep level” from the Bank, underneath Cheapside, Hilborn and 
Oxford street, to the western suburbs, and the facilities offered to pas- 
sengers by this route is unrivalled. The railway, besides being of local 
importance, is of considerable interest to Americans for it owes its exist- 
ence to the Exploration Company and to the late Hamilton Smith and 
his friends. Also the rolling stock is entirely of American pattern and 
design, and a good deal of the plant, especially the electric locomotives, 
was actually constructed in America. The cars are identical with those 
of the elevated roads in New York and the handling of the traffic is 
carried out in the same way. In fact, the imitation is so thorough that 
it reproduces many of the disadvantages of the elevated roads. For in- 
stance on short journeys, where there are constant stoppages, the usual 
English system of arranging the compartments is much more conven- 
ient for entry and exit at crowded hours, besides giving a greater amount 
of seating accommodations on the same floor space than the American 
car with doors at each end only. Then again, the trains are not being 
run at stated times, but only start from the terminus when full and when 
a fair sprinkling of unfortunate passengers are clinging to the straps. 
The system of having only one class is not one which is popular in Eng- 
land, nor is the ‘‘one-fare-for-any-distance” likely to do well for the fin- 
ances of the company. With these exceptions, which, however, are mere 
details, the new line is certainly the handsomest and most convenient rail- 
way in London. While congratulating America on these results of her 
enterprise abroad, it is to be regretted that her enterprise in the way of 
deep-level electric railroads has been appreciated more abroad than in 
our native cities where, especially in New York, sich a system would 
be of immense service. 
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THE COCHITI DISTRICT, NEW MEXICO. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by W. C. Wynkoop. 





The Cochiti District, New Mexico, is a comparatively new mining dis- 
trict, situated in a direct line 35 miles due west from Santa Fe, in the 
Jemez range of mountains. The mines are located on the eastern slope, 
at an elevation ranging from 7,500 to 8,000 ft. The known good-ore 
bearing veins are confined to an area about 3 by 4 miles in extent, though 
veins, which, so far as known, are barren of good ore, are found on 
every side outside of the small producing area. Three parallel canyons 
about 1% miles apart, having a general range slightly west of north. 
extend through the district. They are from 500 to 800 ft. in depth, and 
are bounded by vertical cliffs or precipitous sides. The topography 
zives good opportunities to study the geology of the region. Al the 
country is voleanic, and the prevailing rock is porphyritic andesite. In 
few places is it undisturbed; generally it is brecciated or a conglomerate. 
Nowhere in the region are the underlying rocks visible; local authorities 
say the overflow took place at about the close of the Jura-Trias; Bando- 
ier says the underlying rocks are Cretaeeous, but I am inclined to 
think, without any other basis for the opinion than their correspondence 
with the similar and near-by rocks of the San Juan Regjon in Colorado, 
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that they are Tertiary; this, too, is the age ascribed to them by the 
ethnologists, who are just now deep in a discussion trying to demons- 
trate that man lived on earth during the Tertiary age, basing their 
claims on evidence of human work found in volcanic rock in this 
region. 

There are at least two volcanic overflows here; the older one is the 
andesitic, and it is in this only that the veins are found. The younger 
one, covering the andesite, is tufa, and is very modern. It is in this 
that evidences of human life are claimed to have been found. The eth- 
nologists, I think, have made an error by ascribing this later rock to the 
wrong age. Among other evidences of the late deposition of the tufa is 
the fact that it is found covering old water channels, filled with water- 
worn boulders and ore float, clearly derived from the disintegration of 
the andesites and their accompanying rocks. 

In the upper, or portion of the district nearest the range, the tufa has 
been mostly eroded, but in lower portions it still caps some of th3 
mountains, covering the veins which outcrop on the mountain sides 
below. After the deposition of the andesite the country was faulted and 
fractured, and dykes were formed, and there were considerable changes 
of elevation, while denudation formed deep sedimentary deposits, which 
extend easterly to the Rio Grande River, 15 miles distant. The periods of 
elevation were gradual and extended over long periods of time, until a 
late one, which was probably contemporaneous with the tufa overflow, 
which was rapid, as geological time is measured, 
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The dikes are generally of a soft, gray acid porphyry, with occasionally 
one of diorite or trachite. Following the first period of dike formation 
there was a second one, the dikes of that period following the first and 
adjoining or cutting them. The second series are smaller than the 
first, and are composed, so far as I have seen, of basalt, or phonolite. 
Running parallel to and within a few feet of the main dikes are many 
small veins of white quartz, barren of ore. The largest dikes are about 
100 ft. in width, narrowing in places to a few feet and again widening 
to more than 100 ft. All of them throw off spurs running at acute 
angles to the main dike and extending hundreds or even thou- 
sands of feet. The ore is entirely a replacement of the dike material. In 
some places the replacement has been complete, and in others partial; 
in the latter the replacement may have been all adjoining one wall, or 
in streaks or pockets or bodies anywhere in the vein. Porphyry 
“horses” are found in all the workings, and frequently chunks of quartz 
will be found to have a core of porphyry around which the ore is de- 
posited in streaks, forming handsome samples of banded structure. 

The quartz deposits are peculiarly characterized by fracture planes 
(having no better name for them) parallel and from a few inches to a 
couple of feet apart, which run almost at right angles to the strike of 
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the veins. Sometimes these planes form very distinct boundaries to the 
ore. Rich or pay ore will be cut off by them, the rock adjoining being 
barren; at the next, or some other plane, the ore may reappear as sud- 
denly as it disappeared. These barren spots sometimes extend for a 
100 ft. or more. Practically all of the ore of the district carries from 
85 to 95 per cent. silica. Silicious rocks characterize the entire region. 
Opals (mostly wood, but occasionally a precious one), chalcedony and 
brilliant but small quartz crystals are abundant. 

Analysis of the ore shows it to be an arsenical pyrite, though the 
amount of sulphur and arsenic present is very small, generally 1 to 2 
per cent. of the former, and from a trace to 0.5 per cent. of the latter. 
Copper and lead are found only in traces. Manganese is occasionally 
plentiful, but does not appear to be a constituent of the good ore. An- 
timony is more rarely found, and is always an accompaniment of high 
values. The ore of smelting grade, ranging in value from $30 to $50 or 
more per ton, is generally found in lenticular bodies, extending longi- 
tudinally from a few to 100 ft. or more, and vertically the same distances. 
These pay streaks vary in thickness from a few inches to 10 ft., and are 
often so solid that the ore requires no sorting. Generally the low grades 
are formed by the dissemination of specks of high grade through an 
otherwise practically barren quartz. 

All of the ores carry gold and silver, the relative proportions varying 
in different properties. On the vein which I have been developing the 
values are 60 per cent, silver (valuing it at 60c. per oz.), and 40 per cent, - 
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gold, though it is not unusual to find places where the value is almost 
entirely gold. In a few properties gold largely predominates. The 
quartz, as might be expected from its composition, is exceedingly hard 
and costly to drill, but as a rule it breaks big, and the deposits are so 
large that it can be mined cheaply, notwithstanding the difficulty in 
drilling. Its hardness is less of a difficulty in mining than in milling, 
where, in crushing, it becomes a great consumer of steel. Most of the 
veins outcrop prominently, occasionally forming cliffs of quartz from 20 
to 50 ft. high. 

The Albemarle Mine, belonging to the Cochiti Gold Mining Com- 
pany, is the best developed mine in the camp. It has reached a depth 
of little less than 700 ft., and is opened by seven levels extending and 
opening the vein for 1,000 ft. The width of the vein above the sixth 
level varies from 40 to 65 ft. Almost the entire dike material for about 
800 ft. longitudinally and from the third to the sixth level is replaced 
with quartz, averaging about 40 ft. wide. I am told by the manager 
at the mine that it will average $7.50 per ton. On the seventh level 
the vein has narrowed to from 10 to 20 ft. between walls, and it is said 
the ore has increased in richness. The company has a cyanide mill 
erected at the mine with a daily capacity of 300 tons. It is constructed 
entirely of steel and iron, and was erected by the Gillet-Herzog Manu- 
facturing Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. The sizes of the buildings 
are: Crushing building, 76 by 100 ft.; engine and boiler room, 40 by 62 
ft.; one leaching room, 68 by 112 ft., one 60 by 174 ft., and one 42 by 70 
ft. The ore, when dumped into the mill passes over grizzlies, the fine stuff 
being crushed in Huntingtons to 50 mesh and treated in Pelatan-Clerici 
pans.. There are three 6-ft. Huntingtons and eight Pelatan-Clerici pans 
in use. The crushing machinery consists of two Blake 9 by 15-in. rock 
breakers, four sets of rolls 16 by 36 in., four sets 12 by 20, furnished by 
the E. P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, and two sets 16 by 36 in., fur- 
nished by the F. M. Davis Iron Works, of Denver. The ore is screened 
to 24 mesh. In the leaching rooms there are 12 round iron tanks, 25 ft. 
diameter, with capacity of 120 tons each; 8 rectangular tanks, 25 by 30 ft., 
with a capacity of 200 tons each; 6 round wooden tanks, 18 ft. diameter, 
with a capacity of 70 tons each. The depth of each of the tanks is 6% 
ft. The saving is reported to be about 80 per cent. of the total values. 

The mine is equipped with an electric plant, both mill and hoisting 
works being operated by electric motors. The dynamos are located at 
the Madrid coal banks, 31 miles distant. The plant does not work well, 
giving almost daily trouble; this is the common report. Water power 
in abundance is found on the Rio Grande River, 11 miles distant in a 
direct line, but after investigating it Mr. F. W. Hart, the engineer who 
erected the plant, decided to use steam instead of water to furnish the 
initial power. 

The Lone Star, at Bland, is the next best developed mine in the dis- 
trict. It is opened by adit levels for about 1,000 ft., and to a depth of 
800 ft. below the highest outcrop. A cross-cut tunnel, 1,000 ft. long, has 
just been completed to the vein. The mine has blocked out approximate- 
ly 150,000 tons of ore, having an average value of about $8 per ton. 
This property has shipped about $60,000 worth of ore carrying $40 per 
ton. The vein varies in width from 50 to'100 ft. 

The Washington adjoins the Lone Star on the south. It has been 
opened by a shaft to a depth of 300 ft., and has some hundreds of feet 
of levels. It has shipped several carloads of ore containing over $100 per 
ton, and has considereble ore in sight, though not blocked out, which 
samples from $10 to $20 per ton. The mine belongs to an Albuquerque 
company, and is not worked. 

The Crown Point is situate about % mile to the north of the Lone 
Star, and is generally believed to be a spur from the great vein. It is 
opened by a shaft approximating 300 ft., with several hundred feet of 
levels. The vein varies in width from 3 or 4 to 10 ft. The ore is found 
in pockets rather than lenses. The values are mostly gold. It has 
shipped probably $75,000 worth of ore, and has considerable in sight 
which samples from $8 to $20 per ton. 

The Iron King, adjoining the Lone Star on the north, is the first dis- 
covery in the district. From a great cliff, forming a quarry where the 
discovery was made, 102 tons of ore were shipped which sampled $14.40 
per ton. The mine is developed by some hundreds of feet of adit levels 
and a shaft 100 ft. deep from which levels are now running. 

These are the only developed properties in the district, though there 
are many prospects having 100 ft. or less development. Some of these 
show ore samples from $8 to $20 per ton. In two of them the values are 
almost entirely gold, which amalgamates well. , 

At Bland, the principal town of the district, there is a small mill with 
10 stamps, two Pelatan-Clerici pans and a couple of leaching tanks. it 
was erected and run as a stamp mill some years ago, with poor results, 
and has passed through various process changes. It has lately been 
purchased by the Navajoe Mining Company, the owner of the Lone 
Star, and has been used by it as a test mill to determine the best method 
of treating the ore. This company announces that it will this year 
erect a cyanide leaching mill, with a daily capacity of 300 tons, crushing 
wet with stamps, using the Butters-Mein distributors, following the 
South African practice. It is claimed that their tests show a saving of 90 
per cent. 

The Cochiti Reduction and Improvement Company, operating the 
Iron King, had a mill at Woodbury, 6 miles below Bland, until a few 
days ago when it was destroyed by fire. It was a pan amalgamation mill, 
developed from a process plant erected on the ground in 1894, which 
proved a failure. It fell to my lot to work out a plan for utilizing it, 
which I did by a plant that, so far as I know, has not been used else- 
where. Treating the ore by raw amalgamation I was able to save upward 
of 70 per cent., treating it after roasting the saving was considerably 
better. The plan developed was to crush to 30 mesh in rolls, pulverize 
in Alsing continuous feed and discharge cylinders to 100 mesh, when 
it was charged into ordinary 5-ft. combination pans. The charge was 
2 tons to the pan. Twelve pounds of sodium chloride were added to 
the eharge, steam turned in and the charge run thick. Caustic soda 
was added until the reaction was alkaline, when 150 lbs. of quicksilver 
were added. In a few minutes 2 lbs. of potassium cyanide were added, 
and an electric current turned on. A low amperage dynamo was used, 
iron forming the anode and the quicksilver the cathode. All ores were 


sampled when crushed through the ordinary pipe sampler, and samples 
were taken from the settler discharge every 15 minutes. The water 
was decanted from the sample and evaporated to dryness, the residues 
assayed, 12 half-ton samples being taken for assay. The samples, afte: 
decantation, was also assayed; and from other samples the entire wa- 
ter was evaporated without decantation. This was for the purpose of lo- 
cating the losses, and they were found to be almost entirely in the pul) 
instead of in solution. The saving varied from 84 to 96 per cent. 

The greatest obstacle to the development of the district is scarcity of 
water for milling purposes. The Cochiti Gold Mining Company’s great 
mill can hardly run to full capacity for more than nine months of thi 
year, on account of scarcity of water during the dry season. There is an 
abundance of water in the Rio Grande River, 15 miles distant by road, and 
a railroad would make it practicable to carry the ore to the river. The 
Cochiti Reduction and Improvement Company has an abundance of wa- 
ter for a large mill, which it controls by prior appropriation. 

Pine and spruce timber is fairly abundant, lumber costing $15 pe: 
thousand, wood $2.50 to $3.50 per cord, according to place of delivery 
and mine timbers for square sets 9c. per running foot. All other supplies 
are sold at about the same price they bring in favorably located min 
ing camps. 


THE SULPHUR FIELDS OF RUSSIA. 





Deposits of sulphur in Russia have been discovered only in recent 
years. They are rich, according to Dr. F. J. Machalske, a chemist who 
has investigated the sulphur: fields in the Russian Asiatic possessions. 
At various times small works for treating the sulphur ore have been 
erected, the largest being in Daghestan, in the Northern Caucasus. In 
1883 Lescanne Perdaux, Fils & Cie established these works; the max- 
imum output was reached in 1888, being 1.500 tons, but in late years 
the works have been closed down. The sulphur deposits in Daghestan 
are known to be quite extensive, the ore containing 20 per cent. sulphur. 
The geological formation is very similar to that in which the Sicilian 
deposits occur, which average’ from _14.to 17 per cent. sulphur. Owing 
to the unfavorable location ofthe Daghestan deposits they had to be 
abandoned, being situated in a mountainous country, 4,500 ft. above 
the level of the Caspian: Sea, from which they are separated by numer- 
ous steep mountain ridges difficult to traverse even by mules. 

In Russia at the present time there are only 2 works in operation, pro- 
ducing together less than 1,000 tons’ of sulphur. The sulphur produc- 
tion of Russia has supplied only from 5 to 10. per cent. of the demand. 
The consumption of sulphur has increased with the growth of the petro- 
leum industry, and is now about 20,000 tons. The vast bed of sulphur 
lately discovered in the Province of Trans-Caspia, in the Russian Asiatic 
possessions, is, with but one exception, the richest in the world, and 
will undoubtedly prove to be of. great importance. This deposit com- 
prises several distinct mounds in an area of 23 square miles, and situated 
about 100 miles from the city of Khiva, near the Amu Daria River, and 
— 170 miles from the city of Askhabad on the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
road. 

During the administration of the Province of Trans-Caspia by Govy- 
ernor-General Kuropatkin, now Minister of War, the province was 
geologically surveyed in part, and a mining engineer employed. The 
engineer’s reports to the Mining Department constitute the only source 
from which information regarding the mineral wealth of the Trans- 
Caspian Province can be obtained. None of the minerals so. far: dis- 
covered are being worked, with the exception of petroleum, which is 
exploited by natives from shallow wells. The sulphur deposits are 
undoubtedly the most important of the minerals discovered. 

While in Russia Dr. Machalske made the acquaintance of the discov- 
erer of the Trans-Caspian sulphur deposits, Col. Kaletin, and the chief 
mining engineer of the province, Mr. Mayeffsky. From these gentlemen 
and from the official reports of Mr. Mayeffsky and Mr. Konshin, a cele- 
brated mining engineer, formerly in the service of the Russian Govern- 
ment, he obtained much interesting information. The sulphur deposits 
are situated about 170 miles north of Askhabad, on the Trans-Caspian 
Railroad, at a place called Kirkh-Choulba. They constitute three diff- 
erent groups of hills or mounds stretching from northwest to southeast 
along the Ungus Valley, a distance of about 30 miles. The northwestern 
group consists of the mounds called Karataj-Choulba, Kashi-Choulba. 
Alan-Badas and;a few others without name. The central group con- 
sists of four-large-mounds known as Kasha-Adshi-Choulba. The south- 
eastern group consists of a multitude of small mounds scattered over 
a territory of 15 to 20 miles; it contains the mounds of Barun-Choul- 
ba, Kisil-Choulba, Chamberli-Choulba, Apas-Alan-Choulba, Karatai- 
Choulba and others. All of these mounds are dome-shaped, about 300 ft 
high, and the sulphur is practically exposed. The ore is generally 
sandstone, containing on an average 60 per cent. sulphur. It has been 
estimated that the mounds contain over 9,000,000 tons of sulphur, and 
the local conditions are very favorable to the establishment of works on 
a large scale. As the sulphur is exposed on the surface of these mounds 
the sinking of shafts is unnecessary. Native workmen are plentiful at 
30c. per day, and the cost per ton of ore extracted from the mounds 
should not exceed 15c. Plant may be readily established for separat- 
ing the sulphur from the ore at a cost not to exceed $1.25 per ton. 

As to transportation, the best plan is the construction of a narrow- 
gauge railroad from the claims to Askhabab or Kisil-Arvat, on the 
Trans-Caspian Railroad, a distance of about 170 miles. This road could 
readily be extended from the claims to Khiva, at which point wool and 
other freight may be had in quantities sufficient to make the road a 
very profitable undertaking. In the construction of this road ther« 
would be nothing in the way of expensive engineering, culverts, bridges, 
excavations, etc., to contend with. 

The Patcanoff system of extracting sulphur from the ore has proved 
to be practicable, and is in use at present in a small factory built by 
Mr. Patcanoff. He estimates the cost of extraction of one ton of sulphur 
at $1.25. The cost of transportation to manufacturing centers would 
probably not exceed the duty, which is 5 kopeks per pood. The Russian 
mining laws are liberal and the Government is doing all to develop the 
home industries. 
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THE ELY MINING DISTRICT, NEVADA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Fred. D. Smith. 





This district of much promise is located near the town of Ely, which 
the county seat of White Pine County in the eastern part of Nevada. 
it is reached by stage from Eureka, 90 miles; from Frisco, Utah, by 
stage, a distance of 115 miles, and from Wells, Nevada, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, a distance of 150 miles. Since the decline of silver min- 
ing and silver-lead smelting in Nevada a steady increase in prospecting 
for gold ore has been going on, and while the mining world recalls 
easily the past glory.of such camps as Eureka, Ward, Treasure City and 
verhardt, the present generation is turning eyes to the new gold 
camps of De La Mar, Osceola, Cherry Creek and Ely. It is only since 
the closing down of the silver mines that an active interest has been 
taken in the development of the gold mines in this part of the State. 

\t Ely a district is being developed that shows great promise, par- 
ticularly in wide veins of gold ore of fair value. As far as the develop- 


ment has proceeded, the best veins are found within 5 or 6 miles of the 
town, though an active interest is being taken in a body of copper ore 
located 9 miles wect 


_Ac far °¢ examined the veins coom tn ho large roe 








LONE STAR-IROM KING VEIN, COCHITI, N. M. 


placement deposits between limestone and quartzite or between two 
iormations of limestone. The gangue is principally quartz which, being 
harder than the lime, has withstood erosion the longer until in many 
places the veins stand out above the surface and resemble large dikes, 
sometimes 20 to 30 ft. wide and 25 ft. above the surrounding rocks. The 
ip and strike of the veins suggest the idea of a blanket deposit as they 
uppear to be conformable with the country rock and not cutting it at 
‘ny marked degree. 
The ore often contains much oxide of iron, and in many places the 
immense croppings of the veins are decidedly colored by the oxides, thus 
resenting a distinct feature of the landscape. In some veins all min- 
erals appear to have been leached out leaving a peculiar porous soft 
and light quartz of a bluish tint, not unlike some varieties of pumice. 
rhis ore is highly prized by the prospectors as being the richest in gold 
and in one mine it constitutes the principal ore bodies. 

There is much evidence that a chalcopyrite was one of the original 
minerals in these veins, as in many places bands of copper oxide and car- 
bonate ore are found which, though varying in thickness from 6 in. to 2 
ft., are generally continuous. Their irregular courses, however, show 
them to be secondary deposits from solution, such as might be expected 
in a zone so thoroughly oxidized. 

The best developed mines in this district are the Chainman and the 
Robust, The former, owned by Messrs. McGill, McOmie & Lyons, of Ely, 
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has just been bonded to a party of Eastern capitalists pending the ex- 
tended examination of the mine. This property has been worked longer 
than any other in the camp, and may be taken as indicating the char- 
acter of other ore bodies. The mine was worked for a short time by 
California parties and much machinery installed for treatment of the 
ore. .Some difficulty was apparently experienced in milling the ore as 
the construction of the mill indicates various stages of experimentation 
rather than a well-defined idea of the treatment. 

The ore appears to be so entirely oxidized that it should be free mill- 
ing, but I am informed that the 10-stamp mill erected by the company 
was not successful in treating it, neither would concentrating tables 
save any appreciable percentage of the values. The present owners 
have added a 25-ton cyaniding plant, by which the ore is reached without 
any additional treatment. The ore is first dried in a revolving cylindrical 
furnace, and then crushed in rolls. This is said to be necessary owing 
to the tendency of the ore to slime if crushed wet. The extraction is 
claimed to be satisfactory and probably as high as can be made by this 
method alone. Throughout the entire mill there is ample evidence that 
the highest grade of milling has not been attained.and that the con- 
ditions are not exactly conducive to an economical treatment nor high 
extraction. 

In the mine the ore bodies have been explored to a depth of 200 ft., 
but in such a manner as to preclude an easy examination. The veins 
are very wide, and in general have a dip of about 65°. The mining has 
proceeded generally as directed by the assays and, owing to the great 
variations in character of the ore, the result has been a very irregular 
system of mine workings. 

It appears extremely probable that the present workings have by 
no means encountered all of the bodies of ore on these two levels and 
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that when a system is employed by which all of the ores assaying $5 
and upward are taken out the proper limits of the veins will be ap- 
parent. The ore bodies blocked out at present show in many places a 
width of 15 to 25 ft. but, as already mentioned, marked variations in 
color and character. It would seem that the whole zone of ore on this 
claim would probably approach at least 50 ft. in width when fully de- 
veloped. 

Of the ore in sight there is, perhaps, in the neighborhood of 150,000 tons 
which will assay above $5 per ton in gold and from 3 to 10 oz. in silver, 
The ore is soft and very easily worked, in many places being but a soft 
black deposit colored by oxides of manganese and iron. This can be 
mined entirely by pick and shovel without any blasting, and when raised 
to the surface 50 per cent. of it will pass a 4-in. screen without crushing. 
Altogether the Chainman Mine presents a very promising future for its 
owners, providing it is worked on a scale of 200 to 300 tons per day, and 
if a high grade of metallurgy is practiced in the milling. 

The Robust Mine, which is a newer property, has been developed until 
there is 25,000 tons of ore in sight, which is valued at $20 per ton in 
gold. The owners, Messrs. Salisbury & Thompson of Salt Lake, are 
now erecting a 50-ton cyanide plant, and are practically assured of good 
returns, as their entire workings show much practical as well as scien- 
tific knowledge of the conditions. 

The statement that the district is of much promise is warranted by 
the fact that nothing about the Chainman and Robust properties pre- 
cludes an equal chance for good values in at least 40 claims on the adjoin- 
ing territory. That these two properties are valuable is proven beyond 
a doubt. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM.—In the six months ending June 
30th the production of coal amounted to 11,740,060 metric tons, against 
10,420,410 tons in the corresponding period last year, showing an in- 
crease of 1,319,650 tons in 1900. Stocks at several points in the Liege 
District are accumulating. Coke is quoted by the syndicate at £1 8s, 
($6.78) per ton for new 1901 contracts, 











ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Mayflower Mining Company, Michigan. 


This company’s first report shows that the property consists of 840 
acres of land on the Mineral Range, to the southeast of the Kearsarge 
and Wolverine mines. The financial statement shows receipts from 
100,000 shares stock, $800,000; interest, $3,525; total, $803,525. Payments 
were for property, $540,000; machinery, labor, etc., $45,023; total, $595,- 
023. This leaves a balance of $208,502, of which $202,981 was in cash and 
$5,521 in supplies at mine. 

The superintendent’s report says: “The following is a statement of 
the work done on the Mayflower property during the period of ten 
months ending February 28th, 1900: Shafts sunk, 506 ft.; levels drifted, 
256 ft; cross-cuts, 86 ft; trenches opened, 1,570 ft. In the way of surface 
improvements, we have constructed the necessary roads across the prop- 
erty; have built a dam of sufficient size to supply our boilers, and have 
installed a small pumping plant near the dam. At one shaft we have 
erected a suitable engine house, a boiler and compressor house, a shaft 
house, and a change house for miners. At another shaft we have the 
necessary boiler and engine houses, and shaft house. We have also 
erected a blacksmith shop and a carpenter shop on the location. These 
buildings ail have the necessary machinery and equipment for our imme- 
diate needs. A large frame boarding house and four comfortable dwell- 
ings for employees have been built, and also an office building for the 
mining captain, containing an apartment for the storage of supplies. 

“The trend of the mineral formation in general is about north 33° 
east, and the copper-bearing mineral course dips in a westerly direction 
from the eastern sandstone on the east to the Wolverine property on 
the west, 1% miles in width, and 1 mile in length. Having located what 
appears to be the Isle Royal lode, the first work was done to demonstrate 
its productive value. Three trenches were dug across the lode about 500 
ft. apart, exposing both the foot and hanging of the belt, which is a 
brownish amygdaloid about 12 ft. wide, with epidote, prehnite and cal- 
cite well represented in the composition. A shaft has been sunk on this 
lode to a depth of 160 ft., and a level driven north 134 ft., from which 
some fine specimens of stamp rock and barrel copper have been taken 
At a distance of 102 ft. east of this lode a series of trenches and test pits 
exposed another amygdaloid vein of the same general character as the 
preceding. About 750 ft. from the first mentioned lode, another vein 
rich in quartz and calcite has been exposed by several trenches dug 
across the formation, and eneouragement enough met with to, at some 
future date, again resume operations at this point. At a distance of 2,000 
ft. from the last mentioned point, close to the quarter post on the south- 
ern boundary of section 8, a well-defined cupriferous lode was found. 
This vein is well marked, and has been exposed by trenches for 1,000 ft. 
in length, extending northeastward. A shaft has been sunk on this lode 
to a depth of 215 ft., and some very good copper-bearing rock has been 
taken from it. Several trenches and test pits have been dug at other 
points on the property, and two conglomerate belts located, but enough 
work has not been done on them to determine their exact value.” 





De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited. 


The report of this company for 1899 shows that the diamonds pro- 
duced realized £4,038,421; interest and dividends received were £86,322; 
making a total of £4,124,743. The working expenses were £1,651,998; 
depreciation charges, £102,507; interest on debentures, £170,708; deben- 
tures redeemed, £138,500; total, £2,063,713. This left a profit of £2,- 
061,030, from which dividends amounting to £1,579,582, or 40 per cent. 
on the stock, were paid, leaving a surplus of £481,448. The surplus 
brought forward from 1898 was £748,488; from this £103,206 was paid 
to the life governors of the company, leaving a balance of £645,282. 
This, added to the surplus for 1899, left a total surplus of £1,126,730 
forward to the current year. 

The summary of mine operations is given in the following table, in 
which the production and cost averages have been reduced to United 
States currency for purposes of comparison: 





chameleon. 

mberley. Premier. Totals. 
Loads of “Biue” hoisted................. 504,889 > 2,032,771 5,537,660 
Loads of “‘Blue”’ washed................. 3,311,773 1,662,778 4,974,557 
Loads of “‘Blue”’ on floors...... a 2,937,784 1,097,032 4,034,816 
Diamonds found, carats........ 2,345,466 496,762 2,842,228 
Carats per load washed........ cee 0.71 — ““eeesces 
Amount realized per hoad................ $5.03 eo |= eee 
NE eo cch ch scheusp skknarenssdsens 1.59 == 
Realized from sale of diamonds........ £3,471,061 £567,360 £4,038,421 
SEReneeN PORE RPMS... 5s ccnseevascesssssee $7.10 $5.48 eeeeee 
OG EO IN nose chbanssnchoadediebecce 2.24 See ee i Cee ee 
ns NN NN ss cecenukabwacsivaban 4.86 3.64 


Development in the De Beers Mine included 54,177 ft. tunnels, 2,058 ft. 
passes and 360 ft. shaft sinking. In the Kimberley Mine there was 37 
ft. shaft sinking, 28,068 ft. tunnels and 1,186 ft. passes. In the Premier 
Mine at Wesselton a large working shaft has been sunk. 

The directors’ report says: “The reserve fund, invested in English 
consols, which at June 30th, 1898, stood at £1,179,557, remains unaltered. 
During the year your directors sold the company’s holding of £125,000 
of Mashonaland Railway Company debentures at 95 per cent. net, being 
a profit, exclusive of 12,500 bonus shares mentioned below, of slightly 
over 10 per cent. on the purchase price. They also exchanged the hold- 
ing of 2,000 Bechuanaland Railway shares, and 12,500 Mashonaland 
Railway shares, of £1 each, for 149,812 Rhodesian Railway Trust shares. 
The Trust was formed for the purpose of amalgamating the interests of 
the Rhodesian Railways (formerly the Bechuanaland Railway Company) 
and the Mashonaland Railway Company, with a capital of 1,000,000 
shares of £1 each, of which 150,750 are unissued. The conversion was 
carried out on the basis of the market price in June last, £71 per share 
for Rhodesian Railways, and 12s. 6d. per share for Mashonaland Rail- 
way shares. Your directors have also increased the company’s hold- 
ing in South West Africa Company to 93,443 shares of £1 each. In 
return for this subscription the company has obtained from the South 
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West Africa Company the pre-emptive right to all diamond mines dis- 
covered in the territories they possess. 

“The quantity of blue ground and lumps on the floors at June 30th, 
1899, including the stock of 1,097,032 loads at Premier Mine, was 4,034,816 
loads, which have been taken into account at 1s. 6d. per load for De 
Beers and Kimberley mines, and 1s. per load for Premier Mine. A new 
contract for the sale of diamonds has been entered into with the syndi 
cate for one year from April Ist last, at an increased price on the pre- 
vious contract. In view of the general prosperity of the world, your 
directors hope to make an equally favorable contract on expiry of the 
present one. 

“In May last negotiations were concluded for the purchase of th: 
assets of the London & South African Exploration Company and th: 
rights of the Kimberley Diamond Mining Company. The purchase price 
of the former was £1,625,000, and for the rights of the latter £100,000 
was paid. To meet this outlay the company issued debentures to th: 
extent of £1,750,000, and gave the holders of shares in each company 
the option of taking up debentures in exchange for their shares; a larg: 
number of shareholders availed themselves of the offer, and those who 
failed to do so were paid out in cash. The purchase of the London & 
South African Exploration Company by this company was inevitable, 
and the importance of the acquisition cannot be overestimated. That 
company possessed two valuable mines on their property, Dutoitspan 
and Bultfontein, and although this company had a perpetual lease of 
almost every claim in Dutoitspan Mine, and three-fourths of the claim 
in Bultfontein Mine, it was found imperative to acquire the whol: 
estate in order to undertake the proper working of these mines, as ow- 
ing to the increased value of diamonds they are rendered payable, and 
your directors think it advisable to work them, but to such an extent 
as not to materially increase the gross yearly product, but it is essential! 
for their proper and efficient working that your company should be 
owners of the soil. 

“During the year your directors decided to carry out two enterprises, 
cold storage and a dynamite factory. The cold storage was rendered 
necessary owing to the loss of cattle by rinderpest, the risk of an in- 
sufficient supply for our requirements, and to keep down the price of 
meat. Cool chambers are now in course of erection at Cape Town and 
Kimberley, and had war not broken out the latter would have been 
compiete in December last. The Cape Town chambers, it is hoped, will 
be complete in January, but the Kimberley project is dependent upon 
communication being restored with the coast. The dynamite factory 
was rendered necessary owing to the European monopoly which has 
been created, and which rendered it impossible for this company to as- 
certain from year to year what price would be demanded for this article. 
On the completion of its factory it will be independent of all European 
rings, and will have a ready market for any surplus in Rhodesia and 
the Transvaal, which, under a changed government, will have markets 
open to all.” 


BELGIUM STEEL PRODUCTION.—In the six months ending June 
30th the steel production of Belgium amounted to 362,770 metric tons, 
as against 359,170 tons last year, showing an increase of 3,600 tons in 
1900. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—Our London correspondent writes: “A 
new company that will eventually attract considerable attention is the 
Marconi International Marine Communication Company, Limited, and 
though it is not connected with the matters dealt with in the “Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal,” your readers will be interested to hear 
that such a company has been formed to work the Marconi wireless 
telegraph system on a commercial scale. The money has been sub- 
seribed privately by many influential men in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe; and Major Flood Page is the managing director. The 
object of the company is confined to the establishment of communica- 
tion between ship and ship and between ship and shore. A number of 
valuable contracts have already been secured, the most important of 
which is with the British navy. I quite expect that after the system has 
become an established success the governments which own telegraph 
monopolies will step in and claim ownership of the Marconi system, so 
that the directors and shareholders will have to be prepared to fight 
for their interests and work for the best bargain with the various gov- 
ernments.”’ 





DIAMONDS IN BRITISH GUIANA.—United States Consul G. H. Moul- 
ton, writing from Demerara, July 20th, says: ‘‘Last March 282 diamonds 
were found 250 miles up the Mazaruni River. They were sent to Lon- 
don, where they were examined and the lot valued at $12 per carat. On 
July 6th instant, 400 small stones were brought down from the same 
locality. They were washed out by 9 men in 18 days by very crude 
methods. The stones are octahedron, varying in weight from a decimal! 
of a grain to 1% carat in the crude state. London dealers consider the 
stones superior to South African diamonds and equal in quality to 
Brazilian stones. The distance from Bartica, at the confluence of the 
Essequibo and the Mazaruni rivers, to the locality is 250 miles. The 
diggings are about 5 miles from the river, over a narrow trail through 
a tropical jungle. Provisions and material are packed on men’s backs 
to the vicinity. It required 8 days to make the journey up. The return 
voyage, which is both exciting and dangerous. is accomplished in 2% 
days. A concession of 2,000 acres of land in the locality has been granted 
to Messrs. Conrad & Gilkes, of Demerara, for the purpose of mining 
precious stones. Other local parties have recently contributed money to 
send an experienced diamond miner with 12 men to the district, who wil! 
endeavor to locate the matrix from which it is thought the stones al- 
ready discovered came.” 

A few small stones had been found at various times previously, and 
the Colonial Commissioner of Mines, in his official report in 1893, al- 
luded to the finding of diamonds in the different gold placers and ex- 
pressed a belief that dry mines would ultimately be found. Up to that 
time, the largest stone found weighed 8 grains, 
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GENERATION OF INTENSE HEAT THROUGH THE 


COMBUSTION OF ALUMINUM. 


THE 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by S. B. Archdeacon. 

The two elements entering most abundantly into the composition 
of the earth—aluminum and oxygen—have for many years been known 
to possess a very strong affinity for each other, and on this fact is 
based the process for generating intense heat about to be described. 
On bringing these two elements under certain conditions together, a 
chemical reaction is started of so rigorous and energetic a nature that 
a temperature, hitherto obtained only by electrical means, is generated 
with almost instantaneous rapidity. The oxygen necessary for the 
combustion is obtained from its chemical combinations, principally 
the metallic oxides, and not from the atmosphere. Taking ferric oxide 
as an example, the chemical equation representing the reaction 
would be: 

2 Al + Fe:Os = AlsOs +2 Fe. 

Metallic iron and alumina are the resultant products. 

Some 50 years ago it was known that metallic chlorides, and in a less 
degree metallic oxides when mixed with powdered aluminum, set up 
vigorous chemical action under certain conditions of temperature. But 
experimenters—WoOhler, St. Claire Deville, the brothers Tissier, etc.— 
could only work upon very small quantities and under great practical 
difficulties in starting the reaction. Their method of procedure being 
to heat the admixture in a fireclay or graphite crucible, inside an 
ordinary muffle or other suitable furnace, any close observance or 


Fig. 3. 


regulation of the reaction was almost impossible, on account of its 


sudden and vigorous nature. Under these circumstances a practical 
application for industrial purposes was out of the question, and it has 
heen left to Dr. Hans Goldschmidt of Essen-Ruhr, Germany—to whose 
kindness I am indebted for permission to publish this description— 
to turn the idea of a generation ago to practical account. 

After some years of costly experimenting, the results of which have 
been a complete success, a field of application which may be said to 
le without limit has been opened in most branches of engineering and 
metallurgy. In giving some of the details of the most important appli- 
ations, attention may be drawn to the most suitable material for lining 
the crucibles to be used; secondly, to the method of starting the reaction, 
both being the same in mast cases and for most purposes. 

On account of the highly basic nature of the molten alumina and its 
consequent corrosive action, when in a molten state, on any refractory 
material of an acid nature, such as fireclay or the like, a basic lining 
Ss absolutely necessary. Magnesia was found to be of great durability, 
but a lining of the alumina obtained from previous operations was even 
more so, resulting in the adoption of the latter. A crucible so lined 
is capable of withstanding on the average some five or six different 
»perations. : 

For the ignition of the admixture of powdered aluminum and metallic 
oxide a high initial temperature is necessary, and a really practicable 
and workable method of arriving at this temperature presented one 
of the greatest of the many difficulties to be surmounted by the in- 
ventor. It is a well-known fact that certain superoxides part readily 
with the extra oxygen at a comparatively low temperature, at the same 
time generating a very intense heat. By taking advantage of this fact 
a method of ignition at once cheap, safe, simple and certain was quickly 
worked out. By partially covering a small portion of admixed aluminum 
powder and a metallic oxide, placed at the bottom of the crucible, with 
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a little mixed superoxide—preferably barium-superoxide—and finely 
powdered aluminum, and igniting the latter with an ordinary wax 
match, the combustion is readily and quickly started. Once started, by 
the simple addition of more material to the white-hot mass, the com- 
bustion is prolonged at the will of the operator, quick or slow addition 
allowing of the regulation of the reaction and prevention of too rapid 
and energetic working. It has been found impossible to measure ac- 
curately the temperature generated, but it is estimated to be some 
3,000° C. As a result of the simplicity of the process, and on account. 
of the steadily decreasing price of aluminum during the last few years, 
it is possible to apply at a small cost a heat of an intense nature, at 
any required spot, without the aid of machinery or costly apparatus. 

At this point it may be mentioned, as examples of the many appli- 


-cations of the process, that it is now used: 


1. For the reduction in a state of purity of metals, such as chromium 
and manganese, which up to the present time it has been impossible 
to obtain on a commercial scale, except as ferro-alloys. 

2. For the welding together of wrought iron gas and water pipes, of 
both large and small dimensions. 

3. For the welding together of rails for ordinary roads, but more 
especially for electric tramway purposes. 

4. For the repairing of faulty shaftings, steel castings, ete. 

It is the purpose of this article to enter in some detail into each of 
the above-mentioned applications, taking first the application of the 
aluminum as a reducing agent. 


1. The Reduction of Metals. 
On account of the cost, the process can only be applied to metals 


Fic. 


which have a high value and are difficult to produce in a pure state 
by simpler and cheaper means. Chief among these may be mentioned 
chromium and manganese, both of which, as above stated, have ap- 
peared up to the present time on the commercial market only in the 
form of ferro-chromium or ferro-manganese, the former containing 
from 40 to 60 per cent. of chromium and about 12 per cent. of carbon, 
calculated on the weight of the metal. This points to the fact that 
the chromium is present not altogether as metal, but also as carbide, 
and that the resultant chrome steel is not in reality an alloy of the 
two metals, iron and chromium, but rather of chromium, carbon and 
iron. The pure chromium as produced by aluminum, being absolutely 
free from carbon, gives, on addition to steel, an altogether different 
product to that of the ferro-chromium, the alloy resulting being physi- 
cally softer and not so brittle. 

As the ferro-chromium contains so much carbon, its addition above 
a certain percentage is absolutely impossible for steel making purposes, 
whereas the pure chromium may be admixed with advantage to a 
much larger extent. By a judicious use of both the pure metal and 
ferro-chromium, it is possible to manufacture a very much higher 
percentage chromium steel than had been hitherto found practicable. 
Since the commencement of smelting operations a few months ago, by 
the Chemische Thermo-Industrie at Essen, Germany, and the Societe 
d’Electro-Chemie at St. Michel de Maurienne in France, several wagon 
loads of chromium for use in the manufacture of tons of steel have 
been delivered. The reduction of the metal is exceedingly simple, 
taking place according to the following equation: 

Cr2O; + 2 Al = AlzOs + 2 Cr. 


The mixture is ignited as above described, and after the reaction is 
finished, the slag and metal when cold are separated easily from each 
other. 

The reduction of manganese is equally simple. The metal is prin- 
cipally required for the manufacture of manganese-bronzes free from 
iron, for special qualities of manganese-steel, and as a deoxidizing agent 
—more especially for nickel-castings—in the place of magnesium or . 
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aluminum. On account of the cost of manufacture it is not possible 
to place on the market a manganese that can compete in price for 
steel-making against the materials at present used for that purpose. 
The manganese so prepared alloys readily with copper, tin, zinc, etc., 
it being found possible to produce manganese-copper containing up to 
50 per cent. of the former metal, for use by bronze manufacturers 
for further admixture. An alloy containing 5 per cent. of manganese 
and 95 per cent. of copper has been found to possess great strength 
and a high resistance to change in structure when subjected to high 
temperatures. 

Of especial interest to steel manufacturers is the production of ferro- 
titanium containing from 10 to 25 per cent. of titanium, and absolutely 
free from carbon, small additions of this material giving the steel 
a particularly strong and fine-grained structure. 

The slag obtained from the combustion is also not without value, 
especially that resulting from the manufacture of chromium, which is 





Fig. 4. 





Fig. 7. 


to all intents and purposes an artificial emery or corundum. This 
material, to which has been given the registered name “corubin,” has 
been proved by a great number of experiments to be harder, and more 
adapted for grinding and polishing purposes, than natural emery of the 
best quality. It is hardly necessary to remark that, on account of its 
highly refractory nature, it is of great value for furnaces where ex- 
ceedingly high temperatures have to be withstood. 


2. The Welding Together of Wrought Iron Gas and Water Pipes. 


It is evident that a really practical method for welding together 
wrought iron steam and water pipes of both large and small sizes would 
in a great degree supersede both the flange and socket joints at present 
in use. It is doubtful whether the methods now employed for this 
purpose, heating the pipes with coal, gas or electricity, can be consid- 
ered satisfactory. The objections raised against these methods are 
principally the impossibility of welding in all fixed positions, the neces- 
sity of relying on the skill and trustworthiness of the workmen en- 
gaged, and the difficulty of obtaining an absolutely uniform weld. A 
description of the new method for welding together such pipes is of 
interest to mechanical and mining engineers, particularly so as skilled 
labor is not necessary, perfect reliance may be placed on the uniform- 
ity and durability of the weld, the use of packing and the risk of leak- 
age are obviated, while the cost is less than that of a good flange or 
socket joint connection, and no repairs are required. 

A further great advantage is, the size of the tube being known, the 
exact quantity of heating material necessary for the weld may easily 


be calculated, obviating entirely the danger of over or under-heating 
and at the same time all waste. 

The process consists in clamping together the two tubes to be welded 
and then casting on the joint a molten admixture of slag and metal 
at a temperature of some 3,000° C., in order to bring the iron up to a 
welding heat. The increase of temperature causes the pipes to expand 
but they are prevented from doing so longitudinally and outwardly by 
the clamps. The expansion therefore taking place within a restricted 
area acts as a welding force upon the tube faces and presses the hot 
malleable iron together, being further assisted by a screw arrangement, 
on the spanning mechanism. 

The heating agent, consisting chiefly of powdered aluminum and 
oxide of iron, has been patented and registered in all industrial coun- 
tries under the name “thermit.” It is practically smokeless and emits 
when burning no noxious fumes. It is not subject to spontaneous com- 
bustion, but slightly deteriorates in calorific power when expcsed to a 
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Fig. 8. Fig. 9° 

moist atmosphere. For the whole operation nothing more is required 
than a slag-lined fireclay crucible, a pair of tongs, a clamp, the neces- 
sary thermit, and a box of matches; the total weight of the outfit being 
about 50 lbs. for pipes up to 4 in. in diameter, a distinct advantage in 
comparison with the tools required for other processes; larger pipes 
require slightly heavier implements. 

Repeated experiments and trials have proved that the weld is capable 
of withstanding a pressure of up to 400 atmospheres against some 100 
atmospheres with an ordinary flange or socket joint. Further experi- 
ment showed that on hammering the longitudinal weld split or cracked 
before the transverse weld gave indication of alternation (see Fig. 2); 
also, that the pipes could be bent to almost any angle without disturb- 
ing the weld connection (see Fig. 3). On drawing in a cold state, the 
pipes invariably broke at a spot other than the transverse weld (see 
Fig. 1). As before mentioned, the cost is less than that of a flange 
or good socket joint, especially so where a high pressure has to be 
withstood; a 21%4-in. pipe costing from 60 to 75c., profit included, against 
about $1.20 for a good flange. This sum, which includes crucible, mold 
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and labor, is considerably reduced should a larger number of welds be 
made at one time. Against these advantages the only disadvantage that 
can be charged against the new process is the difficulty of disconnec- 
ting the pipe, should it be found necessary. 

It is, however, understood that for a temporary purpose no weld 
would be made, and as steam and water pipes may be regarded as 
permanent fixtures in most cases, this drawback is more imaginary 
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In the case of a vertical or slanting weld the iron mold is arranged 
as shown in Fig. 9. Fig. 10 shows the crucible and tongs used for 
small-sized pipes, and Figs. 7 and 11 respectively the tongs and sheet 
iron form required for tubes of large dimensions. 

The idea would evidently occur to many that on pouring the con- 
tents of the crucible upon the tubes, the molten iron would immediately 
attach itself to the same on account of its high temperature. That 


the 
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than real. It is also a very simple matter to saw the pipe and weld 
in a good piece where a connection is found necessary for any altera- 
tion; a proceeding taking very little more time than the removal of 
a rusty flange. 

The expansion and contraction of the pipes are corrected by taking 
the usual precautions and putting in expansion joints at certain in- 
tervals. 


Describing the process in detail, the pipes to be welded after filing 
faces to remove dirt or rust are pressed together by means of 
ps (Fig. 4). In the case of a horizontal weld a mold of sheet iron 





Figs. 5 and 8), the size of which depends upon the diameter and 
hickness of the tubes, is fixed underneath and around the adjacent 
faces, acting as a receptacle for the molten thermit; it is surrounded 
on the outside with molding. sand to prevent accident and leakage 
of the fluid material (Fig. 6). 

The mixture of aluminum and ferric oxide, which, as before stated, 
has been patented under the name of thermit, is then ignited, as pre- 
viously explained, a crucible of a capacity corresponding to the size 
of the pipes being used. The white-hot fluid is then cast rapidly into 
the sheet iron mold, until the joint is surrounded at every point by 
the molten mass. Immediately on the solidification of the surface, 
which takes place almost immediately, a little sand is added to prevent 
unnecessary loss of heat. The requisite welding heat is imparted to 
the tubes within 14% minutes after casting, in the case of pipes of, say, 
2% in. diameter and 0.17 in. thickness; for smaller and larger sizes 
less or more time is required. At the expiration of the necessary in- 
terval, the clamps are shortened by about 0.08 in. in order to assist 
the natural force exerted by the expansion in a confined area, after 
which the weld is complete. The tubes are then allowed to cool, the 
clamps removed and the solidified slag and regulus are detached by a 
slight blow with a hammer. 
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this is not the case will be readily understood from the following ex- 
planation. 
molten regulus below and the alumina or slag on top. On emptying 
the crucible the molten alumina is first poured on to the joint and as it 
solidifies to a slight extent immediately on coming into contact with 
the cold iron a refractory layer or lining is formed, which effectively 
resists the heat of the molten regulus and prevents it from attaching 
itself to the pipes. 
is formed upon the sheet iron mold, preserving the same from being 
quickly destroyed, so that it may be used many times. 


In the crucible are two separate and distinct fluids, the 


In like manner a refractory layer of molten alumina 
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Fie. 15. 
Fig. 12 shows a welded tube together with the crucible, sheet iron 


mold, slag and regulus, after the operation is finished. Particular 
attention may here be drawn to the important fact that the weld so 
obtained is perfectly clean and complete, no more work being neces- 
sary. The process is also applicable for welding cast-steel tubes. 
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As the drawings fully explain the construction of the clamp and sheet- 
iron molds, a written description is hardly necessary. 

From the accompanying table, which also explains itself, full par- 
ticulars may be obtained of the various molds, the crucibles and the 
quantity of thermit necessary for different-sized pipes up to a diameter 
of 6 in. 

3. The Welding of Rails for Electric Tramways or Other Purposes. 

The method of procedure adopted for the welding of rails is similar 
in most respects to that employed for the welding of tubes, as above 
described. The implements employed are, however, much heavier and 
the quantity of thermit used for individual welds much larger. The 
weld as a substitute for the usual fish-plate has been proved by practi- 
cal trials on experimental roads several kilometers in length—between 
Essen-Ruhr and Steele, and later between the former town and Catern- 

. berg—to be uniformly strong and reliable. A few weeks ago an experi- 
mental line about 2 miles long was laid in Braunschweig, and has 
given, both technically and financially, every satisfaction. 

For passengers a greater amount of comfort is also secured, the jolt- 
ing of the cars being practically done away with, and a smooth gliding 
motion obtained. 

As the cost of such a weld is not more than that of a good fish-plate 
joint and copper current-connection, and it requires no periodical tight- 
ening or repairs, electrical engineers in several of the large cities of 
the continent—Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Braunschweig, etc.—seeing 
the advantages of so good a connection, have given orders for many 
miles of new road to be welded by means of thermit. 

As a further result of the almost perfect connection obtained, the 
return current is conducted with much less loss than formerly. This 
is a great gain to gas and water companies, as it has been proved that 
the leakage of the return current resulting from bad connections is 
responsible for the short life of the pipes in the neighborhood of electric 
railroads. 

Changes of temperature, as is only to be expected when we take 
into consideration the fact that the rails are firmly embedded in the 
roadway, do not affect in any way the strength of the weld or the 





Fig. 16. 


state of the road. The experimental roads mentioned above have with- 
stood a very hot summer and fairly cold winter without suffering 
even slight damage or alteration. 

Figs. 13, 14 and 15 show respectively the rails clamped for welding; 
the position of the sheet iron form containing the molten thermit; and 
the application on an ordinary tram road at moment of pouring. 


4. Repairing Iron or Steel Castings. 


The application of the process for repairing cracked steel castings is 
of particular importance, as many castings that would formerly have 
been discarded can be rendered sound and serviceable at a very slight 
expense. As it is possible to produce by the process an iron or steel 
of any composition that may be required, the repaired spot on the 
easting can be made, if necessary, of a structure and quality corre- 
sponding to the body. The method of procedure is similar to that 
before described, a small sheet iron form surrounded by molding sand 
being arranged as the conditions allow, to hold the molten regulus. 
After first pouring away the molten slag, the regulus is rapidly poured 
on to the fault and the whole is gradually allowed to cool before 
removal of the mold. For complicated repairs, it is better to take in 
place of the sheet iron mold a properly prepared and adjusted form of 
clay or other suitable material, in order to prevent any leakage. 

Should a repaired casting have to withstand any great working strain, 
it is best before casting to warm it at and around the weak, by means 
of an ordinary coke or charcoal fire. The molten iron, on coming into 
contact with the hot steel, does not chill so rapidly, the result being 
a firmer and more reliable weld. In almost all such repairs a certain 
amount of work is necessary later, such as planing or other machine 
work. Fig. 16 shows a large cast-steel pan on the cracked rim of which 
a casting has been made. After planing off the excess of iron, the 
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pan, before unsalable, was readily disposed of by the founders. Fig. 17 
gives 5 teeth of a large cog wheel, some 15 in. in width, and some 4 ft. 
in diameter, the center 3 of which have broken. The center tooth 
shows plainly the nature of the break, that to its left the rough repair 
casting of the new process, that to its right the casting after planing. 
Compared with the value of such a wheel the cost of repairing is a 
mere trifle. 

It has further been found possible to repair the shafts 12 to 20 in. 
in diameter of large rolling mills, which may have given way on account 
of either a crack or some excessive strain. After warming and sur- 
rounding with a suitable mold, a certain amount of molten iron pro 
duced from thermit is poured on the broken face, which it is necessary 
to have in a horizontal position, and this is immediately followed by 
a further amount of steel from a Bessemer converter. If care is taken 
in shaping the mold, very little subsequent work is necessary. 

Thermit may also be used for softening armor-plates, at any point 
it may be desired to drill the same. The thermit on application does 
not impart a high temperature to the plate outside of the spot to which 
it has been directly applied. 

The Chemische Thermo-Industrie, Limited, of Essen-Ruhr, Germany, 
at present holds the patents for Dr. Goldschmidt’s process, and is now 
applying it in various ways. 


IRON ORE SUPPLIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 





About ten years ago the total consumption of iron ores throughout 
the world was computed at about 50,000,000 of tons, of which about 15, 
000,000, or 30 per cent., was raised in the United Kingdom, and only a 
trifle over 12,000,000 tons, or say 25 per cent., in the United States 
Since then iron ore supplies have undergone a great transformation. 
The United States in 1899 produced about 25,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
against little more than one-half of that quantity produced in the 
United Kingdom, and the total world output of iron ores has reached 
about 90,000,000 of tons, which is an increase of 80 per cent. on the out- 
put of 1888. In 1880 Great Britain produced over 18,000,000 tons of home 
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ores, and depended only to a relatively limited extent on imports. In- 
deed, previous to 1880, the British imports of iron ore never materially 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons. But from that date our imports rapidly in 
creased, until in 1899 they rose to upward of 7,000,000 tons, and repre 
sented an output of fully 3,500,000 tons of pig iron. Great Britain is not 
alone in her dependence on foreign iron ore supplies. Germany, in 1899, 
imported 4,165,000 tons of iron ore, equal to 20 per cent. of her total 
consumption; France, 1,950,000 tons, equal to nearly 30 per cent. of 
her total consumption, and Belgium, 2,621,000 tons, equal to 90 per cent 
of her total consumption. Most of the imports of these three Con- 
tinental countries are received from conterminous territories, Ger 
many importing from the Meurthe-et-Moselle, France from Alsace 
Lorraine or Luxembourg, and Belgium mainly from the adjoining Grand 
Duchy. But Great Britain imports her supplies almost entirely fron 
places at a remote distance, and mainly from the Spanish peninsula 
So complete has hitherto been its dependence on Spain, that in any con- 
sideration of future sources of supply that country must necessaril} 
come in for attention. The total imports in 1869 were under 100,00: 
tons. In 1889 Great Britain imported from Spain 6,224,000 tons of iron 
ore, which was about 70 per cent. of the total quantity of ore raised i1 
that country. The province of Biscay furnished last year nearly 6,250.- 
000 tons of ore, or about 66 per cent. of the total supply of the kingdom 
In the meantime the iron ores of about 12 other provinces of Spain hav: 
been developed, and some of them have reached an output of consider- 
able importance, three of them, not counting Biscay, having last year 
furnished more than 500,000 tons each. In 1899 shipments of iron ore 
were made from more than 20 ports in Spain to 8 different countries, 
which included Austria and the United States. Of late years one of 
the questions that has been a good deal discussed is that of the dura- 
tion of the iron ore supplies of Spain. Mr. De Lazurtigui computes 
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*Abstract of a report to the British Iron Trade Association; from th« 
London “Colliery Guardian.”’ 
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the total quantity of non-phosphoric ores at the beginning of last year 
to be 150,670,000 tons, and of phosphoric ores at 875,000,000 tons. 
Several countries appear to invite more consideration than they have 
probably yet received. At the present time over 1,000,000 tons of iron 
ore are raised annually in Greece, mostly for consumption in France. 
Another important source of supply is Turkey, where iron ores are 
abundant, but are as yet worked on a very limited scale. Yet another 
well-known source of supply is Morocco. Some important new deposits 
have lately been opened up in Algeria. It is hardly necessary to speak 
at any length of the iron ores of Gellivara, and of Swedish Lapland, 
in Sweden. The railway now being built from these Arctic ores to 
the Atlantic will, in the course of a year or two more, enable ores 
to be shipped all the year round, but it is stated the quantity avail- 
able for export is limited to less than 3,000,000 tons a year, and that 
the greater part of this supply has already been contracted for some 
vears ahead of their possible delivery, by German and Belgian iron- 
making firms. The great bulk of this ore is phosphoric, so that, in 
any case, Sweden is not likely to do much in the way of increasing 
the supply of purer ores suited to the acid steel process, and in refer- 
ence to our own outlook from this point of view, is little better than 
a negligible quantity. Norway has considerable ascertained deposits 
of iron ore which may ultimately be brought into use for British re- 
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total steel output of the world, does not produce more than 8% per 
cent. of the make of basic steel, while less than 17 per cent. of the 
total British make of steel takes the basic form. If Great Britain is 
to maintain her position as a steel-producing country, she will have 
to prepare for taking up the basic steel manufacture on a larger scale, 
absolutely and relatively, and any impediments now standing in the 
way of that line of progress will have to be overcome. Some 90 per 
cent. of the total make of German steel takes this form, and the 
United States are going rapidly forward in the same direction, while 
nearly one-half the total steel output of France is basic. It is clear 
that for the basic steel industry the ores available promise a much 
longer life than is guaranteed to the rival process. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





LIMITATIONS ON CLAIMS AS TO CONTIGUOUS VEINS.—Where 
two veins, having apexea in different claims, unite in their dip, within 
the perpendicular extension of the side lines of another claim, the own- 
ers of the last claim cannot contest as to the rights in the vein beyond 
the point of union, since they have no interest in either vein Roxana 
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quirements. These deposits are described as ranging from 50 to 62 
per cent. of iron, both phosphoric and non-phosphoric, as probably 
equalling 840,000,000 tons in quantity, of which 200,000,000 tons are 
of good quality, exceeding 55 per cent. of iron, and as ranged along the 
course of the Dunderland River, whence access is obtained to a good 
natural harbor, which can accommodate ships up to 3,000 tons. Some 
of the British colonies may be expected to make important contribu- 
tions to the quantity of ores at the command of British ironmasters. 
Among these Newfoundland occupies a prominent place. So far as 
Europe is concerned, the only competitive countries at present have 
no advantages over our own. Indeed, most of them are less favorably 
situated than Great Britain, and all of them, like our own country, are 
compelled to import larger or smaller supplies from year to year in 
order to supplement their own. But in the United States it is other- 
wise. It is a matter of common knowledge that in the Southern States 
the ore required to produce a ton of pig iron costs only 8s. to 10s. 
at the furnace, and pig has been produced in large quantities at 24s. 
per ton. Pittsburg iron is produced «at a distance of about 450 miles, 
and the iron of Alabama and Tennessee at a distance of 250 to 300 
miles from tidewater. 

If it be true that the quantity of Bessemer ores available for the 
purposes of the British iron industry is limited, whether at home or 
abroad, it is probable that increased attention will require to be given 
to the production of basic steel, and that the acid process must largely 
be discontinued. Great Britain, which produces 20 per cent. of the 





Gold Mining and Tunneling Company v. Come (100 Federal Reporter, 
168); Circuit Court of the United States for Colorado . 





POWER OF COURT ‘TO APPOINT ENGINEER TO INVESTIGATE 
MINE.—In an action of trespass against a mine owner for removal of sur- 
face support, upon the petition of the one claiming to be injured, 
alleging that he is unable to prove, by the best evidence of which 
the subject is susceptible, the extent of the negligent working of the 
mine, the court will make an order appointing a civil engineer to enter 
the mines and to make a full and accurate survey of same, so far as they 
are within the property lines of the complainant, or as the necessities 
of the case may require.—Heath vs. Walton (9 Pennsylvania District 
Court Reporter, 206); Court of Common Pleas of Pennsylvania. 


OPERATION COMMENCED IN TIME ON LAST DAY OF PERIOD.— 
An oil and gas lease provided that if the lessee failed to commence 
operations within 60 days from the date of lease, the lessor might de- 
clare same void. The lessee did nothing until the last day named in the 
lease, when he staked out a location for a well, bought timber for a rig 
and cut part of same, with the bona fide intention to continue the work 
and drill a well with reasonable diligence. The court held that he had 
commenced operations within the limitation, and hence the owner of 
the land was not entitled to forfeit the lease—(19 Ohio Circuit Court 
Reporter 266); Circuit Court of Ohio. 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





197.—The Composition of Granite-——The miner or prospector is apt to 
use rock names without much exactness. The word porphyry, for in- 
stance, in the Rocky Mountain country is applied to almost any igneous 
rock occurring in sheets or dikes in connection with ore bodies. The 
word granite has fared little better and as a building stone “granite” 
may be almost any rock composed of silicates and showing a crystalline 
structure, as compared with sandstones, slate and limestones or marbles. 
The petrologist or geologist, however, is much more exact. To him a 
porphyry is an igneous rock with a porphyritic texture; that is, it con- 
tains larger crystals set in a ground mass which may be crystalline or 
glassy, while a granite is an igneous rock composed of recognizable min- 
erals occurring as crystals of approximately the same size, these minerals 
being feldspar, quartz and biotite and muscovite mica. The feldspars 
are mostly orthoclase, with some plagioclase and possibly a little mi- 
crocline. The rock also contains small amounts of magnetite, apatite 
and zircon. This is typical granite, but in nature types are not fixed, 
hence we have many gradations from any type rock. In granites, if the 
muscovite mica be absent and biotite alone is present, the rock is called 
a granitite. If muscovite alone is present the rock is called aplite. If 
hornblende be present we have a hornblende-granite. If the correspond- 
ing pyroxene mineral, angite, is present, which happens rarely, the rock 
shows a transition to the gabbros. If no dark silicates nor mica be 
present then we have what is called a binary granite. Pegmatites are 
very coarse crystalline aggregates of granite minerals that occur in 
veins or dikes and are to be regarded as formed not from true igneous 
fusion but from fusion in the presence of steam and other vapors, a 
sort of granite broth so to speak. 

Dike rocks are known having the composition of granite but contain- 
ing feldspar crystals of larger size than the general run of the other 
crystals. Such rocks are granite-porphyries, and as the ground mass 
becomes finer and finer without diminution of the percentage of silica 
present the rocks pass into typical quartz-porphyries. The larger feld- 
spar crystals in granite-porphyries may disappear, and the ground mass 
becoming finer and. finer, the rock may pass through a stage called 
micro-granite into felsite. By what is known as fumarolic action, the 
action of escaping vapors containing boracic and hydrofiuoric acids, the 
outer parts of granite masses often develop a considerable percentage of 
tourmaline, fluorite or tin ore; greisen is a mixture of quartz and lithia 
mica. Tourmaline granites, too, are known in which tourmaline takes 
the place cf mica and hornblende. 

Granites in chemical composition resemble rhyolites, and by develop- 
ment of the crystalline structure of the ground mass of rhyolite we 
have granitoid rhyolites or nevadites. With a decrease of quartz, 
granites pass into syenites, and by an increase of hornblende or biotite 
and plagioclase feldspar granites grade into diorites. The intermediate 
forms between granite and diorite are known as grano-diorites. 

In color granites range from light gray to almost black by increase 
in the amount of hornblende present, or, by differences in the color of 
the feldspars, form various shades of pink to dark red. Variations 
of tint are due chiefly to the feldspars, as quartz is colorless and mica is 
seldom abundant enough to have much effect on the color of the rock. 

A typical granite should contain about 70 per cent. Si Oz, 16 per cent. 
Ale Os, 2 per cent. Fee Os, 2 per cent. Ca O, 0.5 per cent. Mg O, 5 per cent. 
Ke O, 3 per cent. Naz O; but as the different minerals vary the compo- 
sition may vary between quite wide limits, the SiOz from 66.5 to 73.5 
per cent., the Ale Os from 13.5 to 18 per cent., the Ca O from 1 to 4.5 per 
cent., the Ke O from 2 to 8 per cent. and the Naz O from 1 to 5 per cent. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
tepics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
cannot give professional advice, which should be obtainad from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Supplying Chlorine for Chlorinating Ores——What power is necessary 


to decompose salt enough to furnish chlorine for treating 100 tons of . 


ore per day by the chlorination process?—F. D. S. 


Answer.—Dr. Henry Carmichael, of Boston, furnishes us with the 
following calculation: “A well-designed electrolytic plant will yield 
under commercial conditions from the decomposition of common salt 
about 8 lbs. of chlorine per horse-power in 24 hours. The amount of 
chlorine required for the treatment of auriferous ore depends mate- 
rially upon its compositin. Arsenic and sulphur consume enormous 
quantities of chlorine in their oxidation and these must be thoroughly 
eliminated before treatment. Ore such as concentrates which have 
been brought to a dead roast requires, in the absence of basic material, 
about 2 lbs. of chlorine per ton. As ordinarily conducted, chlorination 
consumes from 2 to 12 lbs. per ton. With proper attention the amount 
can be readily kept down to 3 lbs. of chlorine per ton of ore suitable 
for this process, which is equivalent to the expenditure of 37 horse- 
power working 24 hours in the treatment of 100 tons of auriferous 
roasted ore.” 

This calculation takes probably rather a low average for the quantity 
of chlorine required. If we assume this at 4 lbs. per ton it would take 
50 horse-power to produce the quantity needed for 100 tons of ore a day. 
The relative economy of the electrolytic and chemical methods of gen- 
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erating the chlorine must therefore be determined in each case by the 
cost of power and the cost of sulphuric acid, manganese ore, ete, 
Where water power is available, the cost of power may be brought as 
low as $15 per horse-power per year, in which case the electrolytic 
process would almost certainly be the cheaper. 





Impurities in Clay.—What is the effect of organic impurities in clay 
for fine brick or pottery manufacture?—R. B. P. 


Dr. Heinrich Ries, a high authority on clays, says: “Organic matter 
affects not only the color of clay but also its plasticity, absorptive power 
and tensile strength. It is present in clays either in form of finely dj- 
vided pieces of plant tissue or larger fragments of stems or leaves, 
which settled in the clay during its deposition, and have since become 
wholly or partly converted into lignite. All surface clays contain 
plant roots, but these exert little effect other than to aid the percolation 
of surface waters. 

“Clays colored by organic matter and containing no iron, burn white, 
as the plant tissue burns off at the bright redness; if such a clay, how- 
ever, be heated too quickly, the surface of it becomes dense before all 
of the organic matter has had opportunity to escape from the interior 
and the latter remains dark colored. Organic matter may also mask the 
presence of iron so that the clay, instead of burning white, will burn red 
at a temperature above that at which the organic matter passes off; be- 
low that temperature the vegetable matter will tend to keep the iron 
reduced. The elay from Fernbank, Lamar County, Alabama, contains 
6.40 per cent. of ferric oxide, and 2 to 2% per cent. of organic matier, 
but in the raw material, the latter hides the former. Organic matter 
exercises an important influence on the plasticity, often increasing it to 
an enormous degree; it also tends to elevate the tensile strength, the 
clay just mentioned showing 185 lbs. per square inch, but high plasticity 
does not always indicate the presence of much organic material. In 
the weathering of clays, organic matter by its slow oxidation aids in 
breaking them up by the escape of the carbonic acid gas.” 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 





The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending August 7th, 1900. 

ARTIFICIAL COMPOSITE FUEL. Mary C. Fitts and Ella K. Zingg, 
Salamanca, N. Y. A composite fuel, consisting of coal particles, 
petroleum, resin and alkali in a quantity sufficient for the complete 
saturation of the acids, represented by the resin, 


PROCESS OF BLEACHING BY ELECTROLYTIC CHLORINE 
WATER. Thomas Jesperson, Neenah, Wis. The process consists 
of electrolyzing a dilute watery solution of hydrochloric acid, al- 
lowing the chlorine gas liberated at the immersed anode to dis- 
solve in the water of said solution, bleaching with the resulting 
chlorine water, and by the act of bleaching restoring hydrochloric 
acid to the solution and again electrolyzing as before, all of the 
ve ne performed simultaneously and continuously in the 
same tank. 


PROCESS OF PRODUCING ARTIFICIAL FUEL. William P. Tag- 
gart, Reading, Pa., assignor to the Zwoyer Fuel Company of New 
Jersey. The process consists in mixing particles of coal reduced 
to small and substantially uniform size with a solution of dextrine 
and salt, pressing this mixture into lumps of any desired form 
= oo. and then baking the same until thoroughly dry and 

MINING DRILL. John Wynne, Plymouth, and Vitus V. Haidacher, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. The combination of a support, a revoluble sleeve 


655,215. 


655,239. 


655, 282. 





therein, and a drill shaft adapted to move endwise in and rot: 


with said sleeve, of a rocker on the support, means to cant tie 
same, feed rings on the drill shaft, and connections between said 
feed rings and said canted rocker. 


655,296. AUTOMATIC CASTING MACHINE. Reuben G. Collins, Dollar Bay, 
Mich. A ladle for containing material to be cast, a series of molds, 
a vertically spiral track or guide lying near the said ladle, on 
which said molds are adapted to be moved, a device for controlling 
the movement of the said molds, a shaft for supporting said 
ladle, and an operative connection between said support and said 
controlling device. 


ORE CRUSHER. Thomas Smith, Hopewell, N. Mex., assignor © 
one-half to Eugene G. E. Jaccard and Arthur C. Sweet, Kansa* 
City, Mo. The combination with a frame, of two pivoted and 
horizontally adjustable crushers recessed in their adjacent ends, 


e 


655,311. 
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655,402. 


655,416. 


655,418. 


655,430. 


655,433. 


655,458. 


655,470. 


655,478. 


and means within the recesses for supporting and operating the 
crushers. 


ELECTROLYTIC CELL. James Hargreaves, Widnes, England. For 
use in the manufacture of alkalies by electrolysis, an electrolytic 
cell having an anode disposed in a chamber adapted for the re- 
ception of the electrolyte, a diaphragm and wire-gauze cathode, a 
series of inwardly and downwardly inclined metal strips or plates 
arranged between the cathode and the dished outer or cover plate 
inclosing the cathode and forming a chamber. 


CATHODE FOR USE IN ELECTROLYTIC CELLS. James Har- 
greaves, Widnes, England. The combination with a porous dia- 
phragm of a woven-wire cathode having the prominent parts of 
its surface, where the wires cross one another, flattened. 


ALLOY. Guilliam H. Clamer and Joseph G. Hendrickson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignors to the Ajax Metal Company, same place. A 
composition for admixture to copper castings which consists of 
an alloy of lead, tin and nickel. 


ALLOY FOR ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS, ETC. Joseph G. Hen- 
drickson and Guilliam H. Clamer, Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to 
the Ajax Metal Company, same place. A _ bearing consisting of 
less than 7 per cent. of tin and more than 20 per cent. of lead, and 
the balance of copper. 

MACHINE FOR SEPARATING ROCK ASPHALT. Jacob Philippi, 
New York, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Maurice Featherson, same 
place. The combination with an upright casing provided with 
a supply hopper for the rock asphalt, of a suitable separator in 
the lower part of said casing, the discharge end of said hopper 
terminating close to said separator so as to deliver the rock 
asphalt directly thereinto; a perforated tubular rotary shaft in 
the upper part of said casing, above the separator, perforated 
strainer buckets attached to said shaft, and a stationary trough 
in said shaft, leading outside the casing. 

FURNACE. Robert Schorr, San Francisco, Cal. A masonry wall 
of interior cylindrical form, a vertical series of independent revolu- 
ble hearths set concentric therein, rolling bearings beneath the 
peripheries of said hearths, and circular runways under said 
bearings, resting on but not attached to ledges formed in said 
wall, whereby said runways are free to expand and contract with- 
out disturbance to the furnace wall. 


APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING AND REFINING ASPHALTIC 
MATERIAL. Arthur F. L. Bell, Carpenteria, Cal., assignor to the 
Alcatraz Company, San Francisco, Cal. <A stationary casing, a 
revoluble main cylinder therein, with means for heating the exte- 
rior of said cylinder, a central concentric hollow core or drum fixed 
within said cylinder and revolving therewith, with means for heat- 
ing the drum. 

MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. Charles F. Courtney and Robert But- 
terworth, Broken Hill, New South Wales. A magnetic separator, 
comprising two cores, energizing coils for said cores, a rotary sepa- 
rating drum supported between the inner ends of said cores and 
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having a sesics vi 10Nglludinal-spaced pole-pieces connected alter- 
nately with the said inner ends of the cores, the said pole-pieces 
being tapered from those ends which are connected with the cores 
toward their free ends, the surface of the non-magnetic drum being 
exposed between the pole-pieces, and means for feeding the ma- 
terial to said drum. 


METHOD OF MAKING SUPERPHOSPHATES. Heinrich Saxl, San 
francisco, Cal., assignor of one-half to Aaron A. Adler, same 
place. The steps consist in first producing a normal superphos- 
phate by subjecting the phosphate of lime-containing material 
to the action of sulphuric acid, then mixing the mass with about 
two parts of water to one of material, then separating the liquid 
from the mass and evaporating it, then mixing with the product 
a second body of phosphate of lime-containing material and with- 
drawing the resultant mass and separating the liquid therefrom. 


CONCENTRATOR. William H. Washburn, Oroville, Wash., assignor 
of one-half to Julia B. Washburn, Baker City, Ore. ‘The combina- 
tion of a water distributing box, a transversely movable distributor 
or spreader having oppositely inclined surfaces and channels or 
partitions adapted to move beneath the falling streams of water, 
whereby the latter are subdivided and delivered in small amounts 
upon the concentrator. 


ORE MIXER AND SAMPLER. Jose M. Damm, Durango, Mexico. 
The combination with a hopper, of a horizontally rotating member 


655,497.: 
below the same, comprising a ceuuar receplacie INTO WHicn tue 
delivery end of said hopper projects, and a plurality of radial 
spouts adapted te withdraw the ore from said receptacle and dis- 
tribute same by centrifugal force, and a member surrounding said 
rotating member and of greater diameter than the sweep of the 
latter, against which the ore is adapted to impinge and drop, 
whereby a heap of uniform grade is adapted to be formed, and an 


inclined radial trough mounted below said rotating member and 
extending outwardly from a point within the sweep thereof and 
intercepting the circle of falling ore, said trough being adapted to 
receive a small portion of the ore and deliver same at a point 
beyond the edge of the main heap. 


655,495; 655,496 and 655.497. MEANS FOR CONCENTRATING ORES 
ANHYDROUSLY. Samuel M. Lissau, Philadelphia, Pa. The com- 
bination with means to revolve a drum, of a drum whose periphery 
comprises concentric zones of differing diameters, means arranged 
to continuously agitate a mass of said comminuted material in 
a dry condition, within said drum, buckets fixed in said drum in 
the largest zone thereof, and arranged to remove the lighter waste 
material, in a dry condition, from the upper strata of said mass, 
through the latter, and beneath the concentrated product retained 
at the bottom thereof, and means co-operative with said buckets 
to discharge said waste material from said drum. 


PROCESS OF REFINING MINERAL OILS. Thomas Macalpine, 
London, England, assignor to the Alcohol Syndicate, Limited, same 
place. The process consists in subjecting the oils to the action of 
a compound of acetylene and manganese. 


ARTIFICIAL CEMENT. Louis H. M. Merceron-Vicat, Grenoble, 
France, assignor to himself and Nestor Joseph Emile Cornier, 
same place, and Marius Joseph Louis Valla, Marseilles, France. 
The process consists in calcining marly limestone and then fusing 
the same under oxidizing conditions, and thereby removing the 
sulphur while the materials are in a state of fusion. 


END-GATE FASTENER FOR MINING CARS. Lloyd S. Morrow, 
Smithton, Pa. The combination with the car, the swinging end 
gate and the stop bars carried by said gate, of a pivoted hand- 
locking lever, bars pivoted thereto, pivoted angular levers having 
their upper ends pivoted to the bars, sliding bars having slots in 
their outer ends to receive the free ends of said angular levers, 
an eye-lug to receive the inner ends of said bars, and springs for 
holding said bars normally in engagement with said eye-lug. 

TUYERE. William A. Thomas and Jacob Fisher, Niles, Ohio. A 
tuyere having inner and outer compartments, each of said com- 
partments being provided with separate inlet and outlet pipes, 
and means for conveying the discharge from one compartment to 
the other compartment. 


COAL-LEVELING MACHINE. Samuel Gorton, Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
assigner of one-half to Eugene Warden, Greensburg, Pa. A device 
having an umbrella-like contractible and expansible deflector ca- 
pable of being inserted into a coke oven, means for supporting 
the same, and a guard above the deflector designed to be located 
in the opening in the oven top. 


ASSORTING APPARATUS FOR SHEETS OF MICA, ETC. Richard 
W. Heard and Richard A. L. Snyder, Pittsburg, Pa. The com- 
bination with a main frame of a gaging device comprising a pair 
of oppositely revolving rollers, one of which is mounted on the 
fixed main frame and the other mounted on a light movable frame 
pivotally supported by the main frame, a series of distributing 
vanes controlled by the gaging device, and means for operating 
the rollers and the distributing vanes. 

COAL SEPARATOR. John R. Richardson, Scranton, Pa. A coal 
separator comprising an inclined chute, a concave grating connect- 
ing the upper and lower parts of the chute, and a rotary agitator 
located above the grating within the concavity and acting in con- 
nection therewith. 

HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. George H. Evans, Oroville, Cal., as- 
signor to the Risdon Iron and Locomotive Works, San Francisco, 
Cal. The combination of a base chamber or seat having a suction 
opening, an elevator pipe connecting with said chamber or seat, 


655,494; 


655,500. 


655,501. 


655,505. 


655,552. 


655,553. 


655,580. 












655,615. 


655.580. 


an ejector pipe, a casing in said chamber provided with a part 
constituting a nozzle for said ejector pipe, which nozzle extends 
to the top of the casing, and having an annular air chamber pro- 
vided with one or more openings through the casing top exterior 
to said nozzle and through which air enters said base chamber 
or seat, and an air pipe connecting with said air chamber. 

655,676. PORTABLE CONVEYER. John A. Brown, Portland, Ore. A con- 
veyer frame, drums at the ends of the frame, a conveyer belt 
traveling over said drums, and a universal joint, said joint com- 
prising a vertically movable chamber, a horizontally movable mem- 
ber, and means for connecting the vertically and horizontally 
movable members. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending July 14th, 1900. 

14,074 of 1899. OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE CHARGER. J. J. Bleckly, War- 
rington. Apparatus for charging open-hearth furnaces. 

14,621 of 1899. PIT PROP. J. Gascoyne, Derby. An adjustable metallic pit 
prop, that can easily be removed, and will yield slightly if the roof 
pressure should increase. 

15,201 of 1899. ROCK DRILL CHUCK. Chapin & Manion, Johannesburg 
Transvaal. An improved form of chuck or head for rock drills. 

15,402 of 1891. TIN RECOVERY FROM SCRAP. H. R. S. Colem 
G. Cruickshank, Birmingham. Recovering tin from sua ie on 
electrolytic bath of caustic soda with an iron cathode. 

16,692 of 1899. STAMP HEAD. J. G. Daw, Llanelly. Forming stamp heads 
— a central vertical hole, which prevents the formation of center 
umps. 

23,340 of 1899. SALT DECOMPOSITION. P. J. J. Roubertie, Bordeaux 
France. Decomposing salt by acting on it with silver oxide or car- 
— and decomposing the resulting silver chloride by means of 
ron. 

7,364 of 1900. DESILVERING LEAD. S. Fredinnick and A. Wetzstein, Butte, 
Mont., U. S. A. Desilvering lead by introducing steam into the 
molten lead, thus crystallizing the lead and oxidizing the silver and 
other metals, : 
















PERSONAL. 


Mr. M. J. Heller, of Capt. De La Mar’s staff 
of experts, has returned to San Francisco from 
Nevada. 


Mr. F. Jenkins, who recently resigned his po- 
sition as manager of the Cumberland Mine, Sil- 
ver City, Idaho, is succeeded by Mr. R. H. Britt. 


Mr. Bertram Hunt, mining engineer of San 
Francisco, is examining mining properties in 
British Columbia, in the interests of a foreign 
syndicate. 


Mr. A. D. Scott, secretary of the Indiana Bi- 
tuminous Miners’ Association, has resigned his 
position to become manager of large coal mines 
at Farnum, W. Va. 


Mr. L. W. Tatum, general manager of the San 
Anton Mining and Milling Company, of Dolores 
Hidalgo, Guanajuato, Mex., is on a 2 months’ 
visit to the United States. 


The present address of Mr. Colon Tonkin, who 
left Port Arthur, Ont., June 22d last for Duluth 
and St. Paul, is desired. It is thought that he 
may be acting as foreman of a silver mine. 


Mr. Peter Tautphaus, of San Francisco, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Providence 
Mine at Nevada City, Cal., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. William Mc- 
Kinley. 


Mr. F. M. Johnson, superintendent of the Al- 
bemarle Mill, Bland, N. M., has been in San 
Francisco working on plans for the new 350- 


ton mill. He will return to Bland about Septem- 
ber ist. 
Mr. Robert Angus, who has been with the 


Iron Mountain Company, of Butler, Mont., has 
accepted a position as mine superintendent at 
Rossland, B. C., with the British America Cor- 
poration. 


Messrs. T. G. Blackstock and George Goode- 
rain, of the War Eagle and Center Star com- 
panies; J. C. Dewry, of the Canadian Gold 
Fields, and Lionel West, of England, recently 
visited the St. Eugene Mines, East Kootenay, 


and is now in Rossland, B. C. 


Mr. E. A. Hopkins has assumed his duties as 
president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company, of Birmingham, Ala. Mr. T. S. Ald- 
rich will continue as general manager of the 
company’s coal properties and Mr. J. W. Mc- 
Queen as secretary and treasurer. 


Mr. George Kislingbury, who recently left the 
employ of Captain J. R. De LaMar, has entered 
the service of a large Eastern syndicate headed 
by New York men, and is now examining prop- 
erties at Chihuahua, Mexico. Mr. Kislingbury 
will devote his entire attention to the interests 
of the syndicate, which is said to be in the mar- 
ket for mining properties in any part of the 
world. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. J. H. W. Chestnut, a prominent physician 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died at Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska, on August 5th, of cancer of the stomach. 
He went to Alaska early in the summer as vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Crude Ore Com- 
pany, which has undertaken the development of 
sulphur deposits back of Dutch Harbor, and was 
engaged in putting in a plant to convey the sul- 
phur from Uakusim volcano to Broad Bay. Dr. 
Chestnut was president of the American Trust 
Company, and connected with many other busi- 
ness enterprises of Philadelphia. 


yeorge Ferris, president of the Ferris-Hagerty 
ty Mining Company, of Grand Encampment, 
Wyo., was killed August 10th in a runaway acci- 
dent while traveling from the mine to his home 
in Saratoga. He had been directing the work of 
fighting the forest fires, which threatened to de- 
stroy the mine buildings. Mr. Ferris was the 
discoverer of the Ferris-Haggarty Mine and was 
known as the father of the Grand Encampment 
copper district. He had been engaged in sheep 
raising before entering the mining field. Later 
Mr. Haggarty became his partner in the mine. 


Cc. R. Ickis, manager of the Denver Fire Clay 
Company, died at Denver, Colo., August 7th, 
from hemorrhage of the bowels induced by ty- 
phoid fever. The deceased was born at Afton, 


Ia., in 1869. He received his early education 
in Creston, Ia., and his college education at 
Taber, Ia., taking the degree of B.S. in 1890. 


He came to Denver in 1891, and had been with 
the Denver Fire Clay Company since that time 
and manager the last few years. He leaves a 
wife, to whom he was married last May. Mr. 
Ickis was a thoroughly fine type of man, ener- 
getic, courteous and high-minded and his death 
is mourned by many friends and business asso- 
ciates. 
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Pratt Institute.—This school at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., issues a circular giving particulars of the 
courses of study required in its department of 
Science and Technology. The institute offers a 
2 years’ course in steam and machine design, a 
2 years’ course in applied electricity. Much im- 
portance is given to laboratory practice and 
shop work, particularly the latter. The insti- 
tute also offers the following evening courses: 
Physics, 1 year; chemistry, 3 years; mechanism, 
1 year; applied electricity, 1 year; mechanical 
draughting, 2 years; steam and the steam en- 
gine, 1 term; strength of materials, 1 term. 
There are also evening trade classes in car- 
pentry, machine work, etc. 


International Acetylene Association.—The 
postponed regular meeting of the association will 
be held in Chicago, August 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Regular sessions will be held in the Assembly 
Room of the John Crerar Library, corner Wash- 
ington street and Wabash avenue. The follow- 
ing short papers are expected: ‘The Probable 
Value to the Industry of Comprehensive Acety- 
lene Exhibitions.’”’ By Raphael Herman. ‘‘Con- 
servative Humanity, with Passing Notice of the 
Insurance Fraternity.” By F. Cortez Wilson. 
“Peints upon the Use of Chemical Purifiers with 
Acetylene Apparatus.’ By Theo. Kautney. ‘“‘The 
Relation of this Association to the ‘Acetylene 
Gas Journal.’”’ By Elias A. Long. “Special Ap- 
plication of Acetylene Light.’’ By Eugene Bour- 
nonville. “Protection for the Public Against 
Unauthorized Use of Trade Mark Names on 
Generators.”’ By A. J. Galbraith. 

Officers will be elected. On account of the 
G. A. R. Encampment very low rates of fare 
will be in effect from all parts of the United 
States. 


Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain.—A 
circular issued by the secretary, Bennett H. 
Brough, announces that the autumn meeting will 
be held in Paris, September 18th, 19th, 20th and 
2ist. Besides the discussion of papers, visits to 
the various sections of the Exposition and a 
banquet, there will be excursions to the St. 
Chamond and the Hayanges Iron Works. The 
following papers will be presented at the meet- 
ing: 1. On the development of the iron and steel 
industries in France since 1889. By H. Pinget, 
France. 2. On iron and steel at the Paris Ex- 
position. By Professor H. Bauerman, England. 
3. On American methods of testing iron and 
steel. By Albert Ladd Colby, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. 4. On the washing of iron ore. By Alfonso 
Dory, Bilbao. 5. On rolling mills. By Louis 
Katona, Resicza, Hungary. 6. On the constitu- 
tion of slag. By H. Von Jiiptner, Donawitz, Aus- 
tria. 7. On a new method of producing high 
temperatures. By E. F. S. Lange, England. 8. 
On the action of aluminum on the carbon of 
cast iron. By Godfrey Melland, B.Sc., and H. W. 
Waldron, England. 9. On a microchemical re- 
search on iron and phosphorus. By J. E. Stead. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The new blast furnace which the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company is erecting at Pueblo, 
Colo., will be 22 by 95 ft. It will have an annual 
capacity of about 120,000 gross tons. 


The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, of New 
York, received the grand prize at the Paris Ex- 
position for its mining exhibit, the gold medal 
constituting this prize being the highest award 
given. 


The Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., has sold a 10-H.P. motor 
to the Oro Verde Mining and Milling Company, 
at Yankee, Colo. It is to be used to drive an 
air compressor and for lighting purposes. 


The National. Asphalt Company has filed an 
amended certificate with the Secretary of State 
of New Jersey increasing its capital stock from 
$15,000,000 to $22,000,000. The stock is divided 
into 440,000 shares at $50 each. Of the total 
amount $10,000,000 is preferred, bearing 6% cumu- 
lative dividends annually. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company, of Chicago, 
has recently sold 2 additional Sullivan drills and 
equipments to F. J. Salzell, owner of the Anna 
J. lease at Independence, Colo., and 4 large 
drills and equipments to the Big Five Mining 
Company, to be installed in the Niwot Mine, 
near Boulder, Colo.; also a number of sales of 
1 drill each to different parties. 


Chas. H. Besly & Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
dealers in fine tools and manufacturers’ hard- 
ware, report general business good. The com- 
pany reports many orders from jobbers for its 
parallel clamps and Gardner die stocks, sev- 
eral hurry orders for the latter coming from 
England. The firm has recently sold several 
complete shop equipments to points in the 
Northwest. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the National Tube Company in Jersey City, Au- 
gust 20th, over 650,000 shares were represented. 
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The new directors were elected: John D. Cyl- 
bertson, of Wheeling, W. Va., and J. R. De La 
Mar, of New York. These directors take the 
place of O. C. Barber, of Warren, O., and Jona- 
than Rowland, of Philadelphia. The other di- 
rectors were re-elected. The annual report 
made public some time ago was presented to 
the stockholders. 


Work preparatory to the construction of 2 
large buildings for the recently organized Wash- 
burn Wire Company is under way on its land 
at Phillipsdale, East Providence, R. I. At pres- 
ent 50 men are busily engaged in laying the 
foundation of the main structure. Although it 
was not stated authoritatively, it is understvod 
that the main building will measure 300 by 90 
ft., and that the dimensions of the smaller 
building, including the blooming and bar mills, 
will be 160 by 90 ft. The plant, it is said, wil] 
employ about 500 men. 


The lease of the Laramie, Wyo., rolling mill 
is now in the control of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company of Pueblo, Colo. The plani is 
owned by the Union Pacific Railway Company, 
and was leased to the Laramie Iron and Stee] 
Company. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
has secured the stock of Otto Gramm, contruoll- 
ing the Laramie Iron and Steel Company, the 
corporate name of which will be retained, ©. §, 
Robinson, general manager of the Colorado 
Company, being made president. Extensive im- 
provements will be made to the plant, which 
manufactures puddled iron, bars, rods, mine 
rails, etc. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, of South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., states that among the orders 
cently booked by it are spare propeller shafts for 
the steamers “Ponce” and “San Juan,” of the 
New York & Porto Rico Line, which are being 
furnished to Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, 
of Wilmington, Del. The company is also sup- 
plying 8 forged hollow shafts of fluid-compressed 
open hearth steel for use in Cuban sugar mills, 
and in addition is making a large number of gun 
barrels for the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company and Colt’s Fire Arms Company. These 
latter forgings are to be made of Bethlehem 
nickel-steel. 


re- 


The Nordberg Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been busy of late turn- 
ing out engines for a smelter plant for the Ten- 
nessee Copper Company, Ducktown, Tenn., a 
duplicate pumping plant for the city of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; a blowing engine for the Boston & 
Montana Company, Butte, Mont., and a whole 
outfit of machinery for the new Anaconda smelt- 
er, at Anaconda, Mont. In this order are 2 im- 
mense engines, each of 3,400 H. P. They will 
ordinarily carry a load of 1,700 H. P. in case of 
an accident to the other. Included in the order 
also is a monster blowing engine. This will have 
triple cylinders, each 60 by 60 in. The air will be 
furnished under a pressure of 15 lbs. Much of 
this great Anaconda order is nearly ready to 
ship. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of blowers, heating and 
drying apparatus, engines, forges, electrical 
equipment, etc., states that the growth of its 
export business is shown by recent foreign or- 
ders for forges, which aggregate 200 for Japan, 
75 for Russia, 40 for Germany, 32 for Canada 
and 24 for Sweden, in addition to large num- 
bers distributed through its London and Con- 
tinental stores. The company reports increased 
domestic demands in the same line during the 
past few months, large forge equipments having 
been furnished to several ship building and lovo- 
motive shops in the United States. Manual 
training, trades and technical schools have also 
been placing some large orders with this com- 
pany. 


The Union Gas Engine Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal., installed a 10-H. P. hoist on the 
property of the Yellow Aster Company, of 


Randsburg, Cal., in 1897, which was used con- 
tinuously while developing the mine down to 
about 400 ft. It was so satisfactory that when 
a larger hoist was needed on account of the in- 
creased output, Mr. Singleton ordered another 
Union hoist of 130-H. P. capacity, which is giving 
entire satisfaction. It is a 4-cylinder, double- 
drum hoist, easily controlled and consumes an 
average of 50 gals. of distillate (cost, 10c. per 
gal), per 24 hours. The hoist is working in the 
main tunnel 800 ft. from the surface at the head 
of the incline shaft. The company also has a 
15-H. P. vertical stationary Union engine in the 
tunnel which drives the biower for ventilation 
and the dynamo for lighting the mine. 





TR4DE CATALOGUES, 





Catalogue No. 30, issued by the Wm. Bayley 
& Sons Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., a pamph- 
let of 31 pages, describes the steel plate exhaust 
fans, blowers and dry kilns manufactured by 
the company. The catalogue is of interest to 
lumbermen and woodworkers. 


The A. Lesher & Sons Rope Company, of 5t. 
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Louis, Mo., is sending out circulars of odd de- 
sign calling attention to the fact that it manu- 
factures all kinds of wire rope, round and patent 
flattened strand, for hoisting, haulage, tramways, 
etc. The company sends out a separate pamph- 
let describing the Finlayson aerial tramway 
which it manufactures. 


“Do You Thread Pipes?” is the title of a lit- 
tle 8-page pamphlet sent out by P. Hollings- 
worth Morris, of Philadelphia, Pa. It describes 
the Douglas pipe threading and cutting machine, 
which is stated to be a simple, powerful and 
portable tool for the use of steam and gas fitters 
or for anyone having occasion to cut and thread 
iron or brass pipe, and to be designed to meet 
rough usage from unskilled labor. The com- 
plete machine weighs 75 Ibs., and it will cut off 
and thread pipes from % in. to 2 in. inclusive. 


MACHINERY A\ND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘“‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the “Enginering and Mining Journal’ 
are not. brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ary interest in buying and selling goods of any 
kind. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ALASKA. 
Cape Nome. 


The New York “Sun” has published a vivid 
description of the present condition of affairs at 
Nome, from which the following particulars are 
taken: Of the 3 classes of placer mining in the 
western Alaska peninsula, beach, tundra, and 
creek, the first has turned out a virtual failure 
so far as the present season is concerned. Be- 
yond a doubt the beach between Cape Nome 
and Penny River yielded $1,500,000 last year to 
the pioneer miners with rockers. This year 
there are not fewer than 1,600 power plants on 
the Nome beach sluicing or dredging. These 
machine outfits employ from 2 to 20 men each, 
and from 1 to 6 men are interested in each plant 
as proprietors. Every one of them is a failure, 
considering the advance expectations of their 
owners. The universal opinion, based on the 
experience of the machine men, is that the beach 
was worked out last year and early this spring 
before the labor-saving devices for gold mining 
appeared. 

Most of the sluicing plants are on that part 
of the beach between Nome and Penny River, 
2 miles west of Nome. For the first 3 miles 
west of the city the lines of sluice boxes, ex- 
tending from the tundra to the sea, are crowded 
together with spaces of only about 100 ft. be- 
tween. The ground available for each machine 
owner is practically limited to the small tract 
occupied by his plant. Farther away the ma- 
chines are not quite so numerous, but there 
is hardly ground enough to keep them all busy 
until the end of the summer. To the eastward, 
toward Cape Nome, the beach contains less 
gold, and fewer plants are in operation. 

Sluicing on the beach is not so simple a prop- 
osition as it appears from the outside. It seems 
an easy matter to set up a steam or gasolene 
engine and centrifugal pump 50 ft. from the sea, 
and raise water to a level with the head of a line 
of sluice boxes. But there are few places in the 
world where there is an uglier surf more days 
in the year than on the coast of western Alaska. 
For a mile off shore the water is only a few 
feet deep and mining plants are obliged to shut 
down every time there is a storm or an un- 
usually high surf, for the suction pipes become 
clogged with sand and seaweed. Even in calm 
weather this happens, and a suspension of work 
for several hours is common. Gangs of men 
drawing from 60c. to $1 an hour are idle during 
these delays. 

The best clean-up which has been heard of on 
the beach this season is by a plant 1 mile west 
of Nome; 44% oz. of gold were taken out of the 
sluice into which 3 men had been shovelling 
beach sand for 55 hours. Two days later the 
operator of the plant was obliged to move be- 
cause he had worked out the small patch of 
ground on which his machinery and sluice boxes 
had been set up. 

Thousands of rocker men are working on the 
beach all the way from Cape Nome to Penny 
River and far beyond. Each man may be tak- 
ing out $4 worth of gold a day. The value of 
the investments made in beach mining outfits 
cannot be less than $3,000,000 and is probably 
as much as $6,000,000. Even the smallest power 
plants cost not less than $1,000, and several of 
the larger plants represent an expenditure of 
from $50,000 to $100,000 for machinery and freight 
alone. 

While beach sluicing has turned out very poor- 
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ly, beach and sea dredging is an absolute fail- 
ure. These projects were launched on the flim- 
siest sort of evidence that the sought-for gold 
existed at all. The largest scheme of all is 
mounted on wheels. After a month spent in 
construction the dredge was pushed into the 
sea and two days demonstrated to the complete 
satisfaction of the owner that there is no gold 
on the sea bottom. This dredge is one of about 
20 that have been abandoned. 

The Pioneer Mining Company is enjoined from 
working its 3 rich claims on Anvil Creek. The 
company consists of Linderburg, Lindblom and 
Brinderson, the 3 discoverers of gold at Nome. 
The 3 claims have produced this season about 
$150,000 worth of gold. Injunctions have been 
issued against several other owners of claims 
on Anvil Creek, at the instance of several per- 
sons headed by Alexander McKenzie, who assert 
that the titles to the claims in question are 
invalid because they were staked by aliens. 

Half a dozen creeks are known to be immense- 
ly rich in gold, and two or three are yielding a 
large output. Scores of other creeks are known 
to have gold, but have not been thoroughly 
prospected, and few are extensively operated. 
Therefore, the richness of the creek country as 
a whole remains to be demonstrated. The tun- 
dra, the frozen high marsh between the beach 
and the mountains to the north, is a subject 
of controversy between those who believe it 
contains an enormous quantity of placer gold 
and those who declare they would not buy any 
part of it at 10c. an acre, but it cannot be 
learned that any part of the tundra has ever 
been thoroughly and honestly prospected, though 
prospects on a large scale have begun. 

What is probably the largest sluicing plant 
on the beach situated in the best locality, em- 
ploying 10 or 15 men and consuming $30 worth of 
fuel, has failed to produce more than $1,000 worth 
of gold in one day. Nine out of every 10 power 
plants, employing from 3 to 5 men, have yielded 
only from $30 to $200 a day. It is possible to-day 
to buy on the beach a small gasolene or steam 
engine and pump capable of producing a fair 
sluice head of water at prices ranging from the 
cost of the freight from Seattle to $800. 

There is no doubt that the claims above Dis- 
covery on Anvil Creek are enormously rich. No. 
1 below Discovery is also valuable and Nos. 2 and 
3 are good producers. Mining in the creek coun- 
try has been hindered by lack of rain. Dexter, 
which is probably the richest creek next to An- 
vil, is dry and there is no expectation of a good 
water supply before early fall. Gold is obtained 
on Dexter Creek exclusively by rocking. 

No encouraging reports of a trustworthy nat- 
ure have been received from Cape York, 125 
miles north of Nome. There are those who still 
hold that valuable mines exist there, but the 
belief is that the country has not shown evi- 
dence of great richness. Hundreds of prospec- 
tors have been scouring the country in every 
direction from Nome for a month, but the fact 
remains that no report has been confirmed cal- 
culated to show that western Alaska possesses 
the rich deposits of gold which were believed 
to exist. NevertheleSs, when one contemplates 
the vastness of the country and the enormous 
area to be prospected, it is not hard to believe 
that the territory comprised in this great pe- 
ninsula will prove to be a very large gold pro- 
ducer. 


Douglas Island. 


Alaska Mexican.—The July report shows 14,898 
tons ore crushed by 120 stamps in 29% days, 
yielding $20,014, and 244 tons sulphurets saved, 
valued at $4,890. The ore averaged $1.80 per ton. 
The gross yield was $26,814 and the working ex- 
penses $17,529. 

Alaska United.—The report shows 27,590 tons 
ore crushed in July with 220 stamps, yielding 
$29,687, and 456 tons sulphurets saved, valued at 
$10,660. The gross yield was $43,858, showing an 
average of $1.59 per ton. The working expenses 
were $35,336. Both this company and the Alaska- 
M€@kican were obliged to run a good deal of poor 
quartz mattes through the mills as the only 
way of getting rid of it, which, of course, greatly 
reduced the average for the month. 


ARIZONA. 
Cochise County. 


Commonwealth Gold Mining Company.—Ac- 
cording to Denver dispatches R. A. F. Penrose, 
manager of this company, of Pierce, the mill of 
which was destroyed by fire recently, has re- 
turned from the mine and says that the debris 
has all been cleared away and the construction 
of a new mill has begun. The plans for the new 
mill have been completed, and the machinery 
ordered in Denver. The superstructure is now 
well under way and it is expected that the ma- 
chinery will be installed in time to have the 
new mill in operation by January ist. The mill 
will be built practically on the same lines as the 
old mill, which was a modern plant and had 
only been in operation 5 months when destroyed. 


Graham County. 


Arizona Copper Company, Limited.—This com- 
pany informs us that the production of its works 
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at Clifton for the month of July was 650 tons 
(of 2,000 lbs. each) of copper. 


Yavapai County. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Little Daisy.—This mine, near Jerome, has 
found a good body of sulphide copper ore and 
is to put in a smelter. 


News.—This company, near Jerome, is now 
owned by F. Augustus Heinze. The old com- 
pany, according to report, spent some $120,000 
of which $65,000 was for development work and 
the balance for fighting lawsuits. 


United Verde.—The smelter is to be closed 
down 60 days to overhaul the machinery and 
enable the mine to be put in better shape. J. L. 
Giroux, the superintendent, is taking a vaca- 
tion in the East. 


United Verde Extension.—This so-called mine 
at Jerome has shut down indefinitely. I rather 
think the Boston people have had enough. The 
main shaft is 475 ft. deep and only 17 ft. on the 
company’s side of the line. There is nothing 
to show for the money spent but this hole in 
the ground. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Kennedy.—The east shaft at this mine has 
reached a depth of 1,500 ft. and sinking still 
progresses in hard country rock at the rate of 
85 ft. per month. 


Lincoln.—At this mine north from Sutter 
Creek cross-cutting is being pushed on the 1,200 
ft., and a station is being cut at the 650 ft., 
where a cross-cut is to be run to the ore body. 
About 500 tons of ore are hoisted every day 
from the 500-ft. level and milled at the South 
Spring Hill mill. 

Wataga Gold Mining Company.—This company 
has been organized with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. The directors are L. Cassinelli, president; 
A. Caminetti, vice-president; A. Lehm, secre- 
tary; P. A. Clute, treasurer, and G. A. Gritton. 
An ancient river channel near Volcano is to 
be developed. 


Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Napoleon.—The Williams Brothers, formerly 
of Bisbee, Ariz., is opening this old copper prop- 
erty on Hog Hill, 6 miles west of Copperopolis, 
and over 250 ft. of the old 400-ft. shaft has al- 
ready been cleaned out. 


Ritter.—This mine, 2 miles north from Moun- 
tain Ranch, is being developed by a newly or- 
ganized company. ‘The present workings con- 
sist of a 75-ft. shaft and an upper tunnel in 250 
ft. (both caved) and a lower tunnel 460 ft. long. 
This latter tunnel is being continued and con- 
nection with the shaft will be made. The ledge, 
about 18 in. wide, prospects well in gold. Cross- 
cuts have been run in both the hanging and 
the foot walls, cutting a 10-in. and a 4-ft. vein 
of high-grade ore. 


El Dorado County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Blair & Bass.—A new shaft is being sunk at 
this quartz mine in the Jayhawk District and 


the ledge will probably be struck within 75 ft. 
A 10-H. P. gasoline hoist is to be installed. 


Eureka Slate Quarry.—Superintendent W. A. 
Winsboro, accompanied by 6 expert slate work- 
ers from Pennsylvania, is now at this quarry 
1 mile south from Kelsey. New machinery is be- 
ing installed and many improvements will be 
made. This is the old Strahle Quarry. 


Larkin.—Work on this mine, 3% miles south of 
Placerville and 1 mile east from Diamond 
Springs, has been resumed in the main shaft, 
which is to be continued down to the 700-ft., 
where a level will be run. 


Rose Bud.—Drifting on the ledge, with flatter- 
ing results, continues at this mine near Fairplay. 
Eight men are employed. 


South Slope.—The tunnel at this gravel mine, 
near King’s Meadows, is in 60 ft. in good gravel. 
At 100 ft. a cross-cut will be run. A track has 
been laid in the tunnel and a car put on. A 
trial run of gravel through the sluices gave 
very satisfactory results. 

Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pinafore.—A new body of ore has been un- 
covered at this mine east from Randsburg, while 
pushing the main tunnel. The 10-stamp mill is 
running day and night, milling about 35 tons 
every 24 hours. The ore, which is stoped out by 
3 men, is said to average $7.50 per ton. 


Mono County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Castle Peak.—A chlorination works and an as- 


say office have been added to the plant on this 
property in the Lundy District. 


Goleta.—At this mine about 6 miles northeast~- 
from Lundy arrangements are being made to 
install a 30-ton cyanide plant to work the tail- 
ings. The mine, which is on the eastern slope of 
the Sierras, is at an altitude of about 8,000 ft. 
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Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In the case of the Pennsylvania Mining Com- 
pany, plaintiff, against the Grass Valley Ex- 
ploration Company, defendant, an order has been 
made in the Superior Court of this county trans- 
ferring the action to the United States Circuit. 


Federal Loan.—This mine on Deer Creek, 4 
miles east from Nevada City, has been pumped 
out to a depth of 450 ft. and the mill has started. 

Franklin.—Machinery from the Fountain Head 
gravel mine has been installed at this mine in 
Willow Valley, and a pipe line is being con- 
structed which will deliver water under a press- 
ure of 462 ft. The old shaft is to be pumped 
out and sinking be resumed. 

Lone Star.—The new 20-stamp mill run by 
electricity has been started up. A large body of 
ore is in sight. O. A. Turner is superintendent. 
The property is located about 2 miles east from 
Nevada City. 

Providence.—W ork is to be resumed on this 
property, 1 mile west of Nevada City, with a 
force of 10 men. This force is to be increased 
as the work progresses. Peter Tautphaus is su- 
perintendent. 

Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hidden Treasure.—The station in the White 
Channel has been moved to a point 1,000 ft. up 
the channel, while below the blue channel, which 
is 250 ft. wide, has been opened for a distance 
of 600 ft. Two hundred and fifty cars of gravel 
per day are brought out and 175 men are em- 
ployed. 

San Bernardino County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Copper World.—Work at this mine has _ re- 
sumed and is confined to blocking out new ore 
bodies, to insure plenty of ore for starting the 
smelter. The property located near Manvel is 
owned by the Ivanpah Smelting Company. 

Dunn Group.—The perpendicular hoist on this 
Searchlight group is about completed. Two 80- 
H. P.. boilers and a 50-H. P. engine are in place 
at the double-compartment shaft. The ore body 
is 1 to 4 ft. and runs about $4 to $8 gold. The 
mill is on the banks of the Colorado River, 12 
miles distant and 3,000 ft. lower. There is to be 
a 20-stamp gold mill; weight of stamps 850 Ibs. 
The ore will be treated by amalgamation. The 
pulp will then pass over a Bartlett table for each 
5 stamps. The concentrates will be treated by 
cyanide or shipped to a smelter. The company 
was unfortunate in its mill site, for what looked 
to be cement gravel was nothing more than soft 
gravel wash, which has caused much difficulty in 
putting in foundations, but the stone work of 
the retaining walls is now near completion. The 
framing of the mill timbers is well under way 
and by September ist work will begin installing 
machinery, and by October ist the stamps should 
be dropping. The mill will be run by a Fraser 
& Chalmers’ tandem compound Corliss engine of 
80 H. P. and Wood’s tubular boilers of 100 H. P. 
As the ordinary temperature at the mill site is 
120° to 124° in the shade, work is much retarded, 
as men are frequently on the sick list and it is 
impossible to keep up continued hard exertions 
in such a temperature. The company employs 
about 50 men at the mill and 15 men at the mines. 
Oil will be used as fuel. The problem of hauling 
ore from mines to the mill is not yet fully solved. 
The long, sandy road, with 3,000 ft. difference of 
elevation, will require some special device. A 
traction engine is thought of and perhaps later 
a regular line of railway. 


Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A Keystone driller is testing the old channel 
of the river at Big Bend for dredging. Bedrock 
has been reached at 35 ft. If the gravel proves 
rich enough a dredger will be built. 


Oakland.—This quartz mine, on the summit 
above Snake Lake, in the Gold Lake District, is 
being developed by a tunnel which is to be run 
on the ledge about 350 ft. The ore is free mill- 
ing and high grade. 

South Fork Mining. and Developing Company. 
—This company has purchased from John P. 
Wright the Richmond and Madison claims, about 
3 miles west of Igo, and will begin development 
work at an early date. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent:) 

Cc. D. Galvin is prospecting 320 acres on Beaver 
Creek, adjoining the town, with a Keystone 
driller. The property is held under bond. If the 
results of this boring is satisfactory a dredge 
will be built. 


Blue Lead-Iowa.—At this mine, near Abrams, 
very rich ore has been encountered in the shaft 
being sunk by Gulick & Sons. 

Chloride-Bailey.—This group of 26 claims on 
Canon Creek has been developed to a depth of 
600 ft., and a winze in the drift at the 600 is 
down 60 ft. The ledge, said to average 8 ft. 
wide, is rich in free gold, tellurides and galena. 
Eight-hour shifts are worked. It is the inten- 
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tion of the management to enlarge the mill and 
install power drills and an electric plant. H. 
Wilson, of San Francisco, is principal owner. 
Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Golden Gate.—At this mine, 1 mile southwest 
from Sonora, a 20-H. P. electric motor has been 
installed to run the concentrators. The mill and 
air compressor will also be run by electric 
power. 


Goldwin.—This mine near Jamestown is now 
free from water and the new hoist and other 
machinery is in place. Men are at work in the 
No. 3 cross-cut to tap the rich ore found in 
No. 4. W. H. McClintock is superintendent. 


Sunnyside.—On the present main workings at 
this mine, 1 mile south from Marlowe Diggings, 
a cross-cut has been run 180 ft. to the vein, and 
a drift run 100 ft., which will be continued until 
the rich shoot is reached, when an upraise will 
be made to the surface. The vein averages 4 ft. 
wide, assaying from $5 to $10 per ton free gold 
besides rich sulphurets. 

COLORADO. 
Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Alice Mining Company.—At the annual meet- 
ing the stockholders ratified the bond and lease 
of the property to Franklin R. Carpenter for 
$500,000 for a term of 5 years. Mr. Carpenter 
is now completing the examination of the prop- 
erty and if the tests prove satisfactory will 
erect a 240-stamp mill, rapid drop, at the mine 
and a pyritic smelter at the mouth of Fall River 
near Idaho Springs. He is understood to have 
the backing of the people who were associated 
with him in the smelter in the Black Hills. 


Consolidated Stanley Mining Company.—Since 
the Stanley was purchased by the Montreal syn- 
dicate development has continued in anticipation 
of the erection of a 100-ton concentrating mill. 
While the plans for the building are completed, 
construction has not begun. 


Elgin Syndicate.—Drifting on the Great West- 
ern is under way at Freeland and about 40 tons 
of mill ore is being moved to the mill operated 
by J. R. Elgin, of the syndicate; also some 
smelting ore carrying values in lead and gold, 
with iron. 


John Owen Mining and Milling Company.—In 
sinking the shaft at Idaho Springs a much wider 
body of ore has been opened and with it a 
streak of 4 in. wide that runs $248 per ton in 
gold, silver, lead and copper. The Leyner drill 
is used, the pneumatic drill tried not proving 
satisfactory in wet ground. 


Occidental Mining Company.—Sinking at the 
Harrisburg Mine and also at the Fraction Mine 
is under way. In the former some lead ore is 
showing, while at the Fraction sinking is in- 
tended to continue 200 ft., when drifts will be run 
east for the ore shoot found above. Boston 
capital is interested. 


Wilcox Tunnel.—A deal has been closed look- 
ing to the driving of this tunnel at Idaho Springs 
by the Adit Tunnel Company. The latter com- 
pany has acquired water rights on Clear Creek 
and will change all power from steam to water. 
The Adit people will also drive a tunnel on the 
opposite side of the creek toward Alps Mountain. 
a distance of fully 3 miles, for the Stanley, 
Freeland and Lamartine veins, which must be 
reached by laterals from the main tunnel. E. J. 
Wilcox disposes of his holdings in the Wilcox 
Tunnel and Windsor Castle Mine for $100,000, 4 
of which was paid in cash by W. P. Daniels and 
N. C. Merrill, representing the new company. 
Mr. Wilcox owned the controlling interest in 
the property, which was organized under the 
name of the Miami Mining and Tunneling Com- 
pany. 

Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—J. Gredler et al. 
to George Paget Walford, westerly 667 ft.’ of 
Carr lode; C. H. Carlson to H. R. Burk, the 
Half and Half lode; W. Tuttle to E. E. Clark, the 
Humboldt lode; H. J. Sears to Gilpin Gold Bul- 
lion Placer and Mining Company, a section of 
placer ground on North Clear Creek; 76 Gold 
Mining Company to L. E. Curtis, the First Cen- 
tennial lode; L. E. Curtis to the Imperial Gold 
Mining Company, the First Centennial lode. 

Boodle.—A strong local pool has started work 
and machinery is being installed. Fred New- 
meyer, Central City, is manager. 

Boston & Denver Milling and Mining Com- 
pany.—The entire 80 rapid drop stamps are run- 
ning on ore from the company’s property and the 
Ridgewood and the Cook mines. Over 300 tons 
are treated every day. The electric motor is 
hauling the ores through the Bobtail and Bates 
Hill tunnels, a distance of about % mile, and is 
doing excellent work. 

Carr.—This property has been sold to G. P. 
Walford, of London, Eng., for $40,000 cash. Eng- 
lish capital is back of the deal and the new 
company will be known as The Carr & Colorado 
Mining Company. Steve Hoskin, of Central 
City, is to take charge of property as representa- 
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tive. The company may make further pur- 
chases. * : 


Gold Mining Investment Company.—This com- 
pany has a 2 years’ lease and bond on the West 
Calhoun, a property credited with a good pro- 
duction in the past. A new shaft building and 
plant of machinery has been put up, and J. F, 
Tulley, Russell Gulch, Colo., is manager. Among 
the directors of the company are Adlai &. 
Stevenson, of Illinois; C. H. Eckels, of Chicago, 
and Mr. Phelps, Assistant Treasurer of ithe 
United States under Cleveland’s administration 
for 2 years. 

Kirk.—Denver parties have taken a lease and 
bond on this property which has produced q 
fair grade of uranium ore. 


Several old properties are being started by 
local and outside parties, among which can be 
mentioned the Chase, Only Boy, Stewart, North 
Eclipse, Howard, Gauntlet, Hattie, George 
Washington and others. 


Hinsdale County. 
(From ©ur Special Correspondent.) 


Bald Eagle.—D. W Shepherd has taken a bond 
and lease on this property, near Lake City, and 
will begin work within 30 days with a large 
force. 

Bon Homme.—An excellent body of ore has 
been uncovered in this Lake City property and 
shipments will begin immediately. 

Clara L.—The upraise for ventilation has been 
completed and work will be at once resumed in 
the main tunnel. 


Irish World.—J. C. Gavin is operating this 
property, near Lake City, and recently encoun- 
tered a 15-in. vein of fine gray copper. 

La Belle Tunnel.—Denison (Tex.) owners of 
this property are in Lake City arranging to re- 
sume operations with a large force. 

Shafer Basin Tunnel.—Pierce & Gilbert have 
begun work on the large dam on Henson Creek 
to furnish power for driving this 5,200-ft. tun- 
nel. 


Ute & Ulay.—These mines, near Lake City, 
have more and better ore in sight than ever 
before. Steam power has supplanted water, ow- 
ing to the dry season. 


Woodstock.—At this Lake City mine a rich 
vein of gold ore has been opened in a drift 10 
ft. from the main shaft. This ore body will be 
reserved until proper milling machinery can be 
installed for treating this ore. 


San Juan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Aggie.—Johnson & McKay have encountered 
good ore in this Silverton property and are cart- 
ing first-grade for shipping. Drifting continues 
and stoping ground is being opened rapidly. 

Almyra Mining and Milling Company.—The 
Silver Ledge operated is 400 ft. deep. The val- 
ues have improved and 2 shifts are outputting 
60 tons of ore every 24 hours. This is concen- 
trated at the mill at the rate of 6 tons into 1. 


Boston & Silverton Mining and Reduction 
Company.—A 5-ft. body of lead carbonates has 
been disclosed in this company’s workings on 
Cement Creek. 

Esmeralda.—Development continues and ship- 
ments are a car-load per week of rich silver ore. 


Gold King Tunnel.—This is in 1,000 ft. and will 
be continued 4,000 ft. further to tap the Gold 
King vein at a depth of 2,000 ft. New air drills 
have been ordered. 


Gold Queen.—This Silverton property, situated 
near the Gold King on Bonita Mountain, has dis- 
closed a 20-in. streak of good ore in a 10-ft. run 
at the end of the 60-ft. crosscut. West and 
others of Pueblo are owners. 


Idaho.—Dr. Hanson has 2 shifts busy in this 
claim on Kendle Mountain, and shipments will 
begin as soon as it is retimibered. 


Lion Group Mining Company.—New machinery 
is being placed at the mouth of the Broadway 
Tunnel, which will be driven to tap the Broad- 
way Group, 6,000 ft. from surface. 


London Exploration Company.—The long tun- 
nel is being pushed rapidly and at the 3,000 ft. 
mark will cut the Occidental vein at great depth. 


Magnet.—A good strike in the Magnet tunnel 
consists of an 18-in. streak of silver glance. The 
ore is being stored pending the completion of 
the new Kendrick-Gelder Smelter. 


Notaway Gold and Copper Company.—The 
Champion Nos. 1 and 2 are being developed by a 
force of 12 miners. 


Queen City.—Kennedy & Matson have a bond 
and lease on this Silverton property and are 
running a new crosscut, now in 45 ft., and ex- 
pect to cut the vein any day. 


Red Mountain Mining Company.—This new 
company, organized last fall by A. A. Brown, is 
developing a group of 20 claims in Prospect 
Basin, near Silverton. <A 1,000 ft. tunné] is to 
be started immediately near the base’ of ‘the 
mountain, and the tunnel, now in 150 ft., i§'ex- 
-—/? to cut the big copper vein within the, next 
50 ft. er 
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Ruby Trust.—Riley Brothers have opened up 
a 2-ft. streak of high-grade gold ore in this 
property near Chattanooga. 

Sioux City Mining Company.—In the Grand 
Mogul, one of this company’s claims near Silver- 
ton, a fine body of lead ore has been opened. 
Extensive developments are to begin at once. 

Uncle Sam.—A fine streak of sylvanite is be- 
ing stored awaiting the completion of the new 
A body of sand carbonates have also been 


tram. A ’ 
opened in the lower workings. The force is 15 
miners. 


San Miguel County. 
Butterfly—This group in Ophir District is 
worked with success, the mill being kept in con- 
stant operation on the ore taken out by develop- 
ment. A recent clean-up, after a 9-days’ run, 
netted $1,451, besides $430 worth of an excellent 
grade of concentrates. The ground is being 
thoroughly and systematically opened. 
Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Cripple Creek Ouptut.—The output for the 
Cripple Creek District for July is as follows: 


Smelter ore, 10,219 tons at $70 per ton, $715,330; 
milling ore, 24,451 tons at $25, $611,275; total, 34,- 
670 tons valued at $1,326,605. 

Bull Hill Consolidated Mining Company.— 


This company has purchased portions of the 
New Zealand, O. K., and KaJamazoo from the 
Magnolia Gold Mining Company. This is one 
of the largest investments of the year, as the 
properties embraced are among the most valu- 
able in the district. The claims owned by the 
Bull Hill Consolidatd Company are: Henry 
Coby, Horse Shoe, Londonderry, Fairview, High 
Tide, Wichita, Climax, Warner, Annie May 
Wells, Bull Domingo, Grotto, Accident, Hannah 
Britt, Silver Tip, New Zealand, O. K., Christmas, 
Baby Dora and Midnight. The Gleason shaft, 
owned by the Consolidated Gold Mines Company, 
is located a short distance from the Bull Hill 
Company’s ground and an arrangement has been 
made between the two companies which allows 
the Bull Hill Company to work its property 
through this shaft. 

Kittie Lane.—The shaft is being sunk and a 
cross-cut run from the 400 ft. level to the vein 
which was opened in the upper levels. 

Magnolia Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has purchased the Silver Bell No. 1, ad- 
joining the Silver Bell of the Jack Pot on Gold 
Hill. 

Mary Nevins.—This claim has been sold to 
the Mary Nevins Gold Mining Company for $25,- 
000. The shaft, which is now down 180 ft., will 
be sunk 20 ft. more and a cross-cut run for the 
old vein, which has produced some very rich 
ore. The property has been idle since 1893. 

Matoa Gold Mining Co.—W. S. Stratton has 
purchased a controlling interest in this company. 
A strip of ground on Gold Hill, belonging to the 
same company and adjoining several other 
properties said to belong to Stratton, has been 
purchased by Stratton’s Cripple Creek Mining 
and Development Company. The purchase price 
of the controlling interest in the Matoa Company 
is about $250,000. 

Solitaire Company.—It is said that the lease 
on the Elkhorn which expires September 8th 
will not be extended. The Elkhorn is well devel- 
oped, having a 450-ft. shaft and numerous drifts 


and cross-cuts. 
IDAHO. 
Shoshone County. 


Black Bear.—Larson & Greenough, owners of 
the Morning and You Like at Mullan, have exe- 
cuted a deed, transferring to the Frisco Consol- 
idated Mining Company these mines on Canyon 
Creek. Messrs. Larson & Greenough are inter- 
ested in the Frisco Company. 

Oro Fino.—A strike of fine galena, 14 in. wide 
is reported at this claim on Butte Creek, 142 
miles from the recent strike made by the Sim- 
mons brothers. 

Oro Fino Mining Company.—This company is 
at work 8 miles east of Pierce City. At the 
Klondike Claim a ditch is completed 2% miles 
long, supplying 200 in. of water, which turns a 
Pelton wheel. The property is developed by tun- 
nels and ore is blocked out said to give average 
assays of $8.10 in gold to the ton. At present 
15 men are on the outside workings and making 
preparations for the new mill. 


Standard.—This mine, alongside of the Mam- 
moth, is running a 1,000-ft. tunnel, the portal of 
Which is 1,600 ft. from the surface, to shorten the 
haul on ore taken out. At present all the ore 
comes out through the Campbell Tunnel, which 
Strikes the vein at an angle after running % 
mile. The new tunnel was started from the 
Campbell tunnel, running northeast, and will 
cut the ledge in about 1,000 ft. The continuation 
of the Campbell tunnel and the drift on the 
vein forming about an equilateral triangle, thus 
shortening the haul on the ore from 2,000 ft. to 
1,000. The tunnel also cuts the vein where it is 
but 1,200 ft. from the vein on the Union, which 
Property is owned by allied interests, and in 
early days was heavily worked. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Iron—Menominee Range. 


Dober.—The channel for diverting the water 
of Iron River at this mine near Iron River is 
completed and water is flowing through it. The 
channel is over 2,000 ft. long and from 20 to 40 
rods west of the mine. The banks of the new 
ditch are quite high and in most places an over- 
flow will be impossible. In case of very high 
water a dike has been built, which will carry off 
the surplus water. The work has been done 
under the direction of Geo. N. Spurr and has 
taken nearly 8 months. The estimated cost was 
between $50,000 and $60,000. 


West Ludington.—A new find of ore is reported 
at this mine at Iron Mountain belonging to the 
Federal Steel Company. It is said to show 
over 50% iron and to be low in phosphorus. The 
shaft is down 185 ft. 


MINNESOTA. 
Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road is suf- 
fering from a sinkhole at Bender, and hundreds 
of train loads of gravel, logs and other fillings 
have been dumped into the swamp that has 
shown itself there. The material rapidly goes 
out of sight. 

A lease has been made between Pettit & Rob- 
inson, of Minneapolis, and G. C. Howe, of Du- 
luth, under which the latter is to mine for 30 
years an ore body discovered some years ago 
and developed by him in the n w 4 of the n w 
¥% of section 25, T. 58, R. 17. The royalty is 20c. 
and the time of the lease 30 years. There are 
estimated to be 1,500,000 tons in the body, and 
the minimum output is 50,000 tons a year. Mr. 
Howe will open the mine this winter, and ship 
at least 30,000 tons next year. The ore is of 
good quality. : 

Suit has been brought by A. F. Gross, an ex- 
plorer, against C. A. Congdon, and incidentally 
the Oliver Mining Company, for $2,500 damages. 
Gross discovered ore on a state section, and of- 
fered his information and the land to Congdon 
for $2,500, who refused to consider it. But the 
land was open to entry and Gross complains 
that Congdon afterward took it up through an- 
other corporation, and eventually turned it over 
to the Oliver company, that is now working 
there. 

Clark Mining Company.—This company, whose 
workings were pretty nearly wrecked by an 
explosion a month ago, is now shipping 750 tons 
a day. 

Commodore Mining Company.—This company 
has been shipping nothing the past week on 
account of a washout of the tracks which lead 
through a swamp south of the Sauntry’s new 
work. The mine has this year shipped about 
260,000 tons, of which about 2/3 has come from 
stock and the rest from shafts 2 and 3. It will 
begin again at once and continue this rate if 
possible. About 220 men are employed. 


Fayal Iron Company.—$his mine is suffering 
from a flood and will not recover for at least a 
month, so that shipments for the rest of the 
season cannot be as heavy as anticipated. The 
mine has an immense open pit where steam 
shovel mining is carried on, and this pit is con- 
nected by tunnels driven into No. 3 shaft, up 
which the ore mined by milling in the open pit 
is hoisted. The pit covers 20 acres at least and 
is perhaps 100 ft. deep. It drains a large area, and 
ditches dug around it were completely filled by 
the cloudburst of last week, so that the pit and 
workings at No. 3 were drowned, and the water 
stood 65 ft. deep for a day or two. Two pumps 
are now working in the pit and others in the 
shaft, but lowering the water proceeds very 
slowly. The workings at No. 1 and No. 2 shafts 
are not connected with No. 3, and this part of 
the great mine is dry, with hoisting going on 
faster than ever, while stockpile loading con- 
tinues. All men and animals were raised from 
the shaft in time to save their lives, but it was 
close work for many of them. Up to August Ist 
this mine had shipped 750,000 tons, and could 
have easily handled 800,000 tons more during 
the rest of the year. 

Genoa Iron Company.—This company has be- 
gun shipments from its large No. 1 stock pile, 
mined last winter. It is hoped to clean it up 
this year. 

Oliver Iron Mining Company.—This company 
has secured the lease of the Ohio Mine from the 
Consolidated Iron Mines Company and is min- 
ing there now, with a shovel loading cars. The 
mine has a minimum of 100,000 tons a year and 
is a part of the Oliver’s Missabe Mountain ore 
body. It lies cornering on the Missabe Moun- 
tain, joins the Lone Jack on the south and the 
Norman on the west, and is east of the Shaw, 
all of these being Oliver properties. Its open 
pit is a portion of that of Missabe Mountain. 


MONTANA. 


Deer Lodge County. 


Anaconda Copper Company.—Work on the new 
smelter is progressing rapidly and a large num- 
ber of men are at work at the old works. At 
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the upper concentrator a new tank-house has 
just been completed for coarse concentrates 
from the upper jigs. It is 40 ft. long and is di- 
rectly south of the carpenter shop, so arranged 
that the cars can be run directly under it and 
loaded from the bottom of the tanks instead 
of in the old laborious way. There are 2 tanks, 
the capacity of each being 125 tons. Instead of 
being carried in the cars, necessitating several 
changes, the concentrates are carried direct 
from the upper jigs in sluices on the roof of. the 
building to the new tanks. The foundation for 
the new Fraser & Chalmers engine has been 
completed and that for the connecting sheaves 
is nearly finished. The additional mills for 
grinding are on a large scale. In the west end 
a Trent Chilian mill, 5 ft. in diameter, has been 
completed, the capacity being 60 tons daily. In 
the east of the same building 6 Huntington mills 
will be put in, the foundations being finished. 
On the next floor 2 more Huntingtons will be put 
in. All the shafting and connections are made 
at the company’s foundry. 


Mammoth.—This mine at Coloma, which was 
sold under foreclosure sale about a year ago and 
bought in by Mr. Larabie, of Deer Lodge, is 
about to be worked again by Chicago people. 
headed by A. C. Dallas and Dr. H. M. Martin. 
Dr. Martin was formerly heavily interested in 
the company that was sold out under foreclos- 
ure. 


Fergus County. 


E. W. King, superintendent of the Great 
Northern Mine at Gilt Edge, will come into pos- 
session of the group of 10 claims in the North 
Moccasins, owned by J. P. and C. E. Barnes, 
M. L. Woodman and Joseph Wunderlin at the 
price of $75,000. The claims are at the head of 
Dog Creek, near the northeast end of the moun- 
tains. : r 


Jefferson County. 


Monarch.—At this claim, 16 miles north of 
Basin, is owned by Butte men. At the 200 ft. 
level, it is reported, the ledge is 10 ft. wide, car- 
rying 6 ft. of high-grade galena, with values in 
silver, copper, lead and gold. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rowan County. 

Union Copper Mining Company.—Deputy Sher- 
iff Burnes, of New York City, has received an 
attachment for $3,824 against the Union Cop- 
per Mining Company, at suit of Robert Wheelan. 
The claim is an assigned one, and is alleged to 
be due on a note made by defendants payable to 
a structural iron company. The attachment 
was granted on the ground of non-residence, and 
was served on a third party in New York, who 
was alleged to have money of the defendant on 
hand. 

OREGON. 
Josephine County. 

Wimer Brothers.—This hydraulic mine, near 
Waldo, has been worked many years, keeping 4 
giants busy 8 or 9 months each year. There is 
on the property a race 1% miles long and in 
places 69 ft. deep, with a 268-ft. tunnel through 
bedrock. The ground comprises 400 acres, the 
water supply consisting of 2 ditches, with head 
boxes 4 by 6 ft., one being 2 miles long, the other 
3% long. The mine is equipped with 4 giants 
and 8,000 ft. of pipe. The property has been pur- 
chased by Capt. T. Waln Morgan Draper and 
Eastern associates for $60,000, and will be worked 
by hydraulic and dredger process. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 

Otto.—At this colliery of the Reading Com- 
pany, at Branchdale, which had been idle since 
April 25th to permit of the erection of a modern 
new breaker, mining is resumed, giving work for 
400 or 500 employees. The new breaker is not as 
large as the old one, but will handle more coal 
and with less labor and expense. It is expected 
the capacity of the colliery will soon be in- 
creased to 600 cars per day. While the breaker 
was under construction a new tunnel was driven 
and gangways in connection with the same 
completed. 

Oxford.—This breaker, af Scranton, which has 
been rebuilt by the People’s Coal Company, will 
be put in operation in a few days. The breaker 
will have a capacity of 1,000 tons per day, the 
sale of which has been contracted for by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany.—The company is about to open a large 
mine in the Hecksherville Valley. 

Primrose.—At this colliery of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Company 3 miners were suffocated by a fire 
in No. 3 slope on August 18th. 

Bituminous Coal. 

Berwind.—The entire works above ground of 
this colliery, which belong to the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company, were burned Au- 
gust 15th. Flames were discovered in the 
boiler-house, and in a short time had enveloped 
the head house, tipple and compressor. Sixty 
men who were in the mine at the time were , 
saved by the prompt action of fire boss John 
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Harrison and a number of volunteers, who en- 
iered the workings by the air-shaft at the risk 
oft their lives and warned the miners of their 
danger. Good work by the fire department saved 
many surrounding dwellings from destruction. 
The loss will approach $200,000, 


Clinton Coal Company.—This company has 
beught over 3,000 acres of coal and clay lands 
in Leeds and Noyes Townships from Mann & 
Simpson. The consideration was $450,000. 


New Bituminous Mines.—There are at present 
13 new coal mines being opened in the territory 
adjacent to Blair County, and in the territory 
that will ship through Harrisburg on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The Berwind-White Com- 
pany is having another shaft opened near Wind- 
ber. The Stineman interests are opening 2. 
more mines near South Fork, the Webster Coal 
Company is opening a new shaft at Ehrenfeld 
and the remainder of the 13 are all located in 
northern Cambria County. Some of the product 
of these new mines will go out over the Beech 
Creek from Patton, and reach tidewater through 
that road’s connections. 


Pittsburg & Buffalo Company.—This company 
is pushing operations at its new mine at Canons- 
burg. The slope is in 100 ft. and the perpendicu- 
lar shaft is down 40 ft. The tipple, to be com- 
posed entirely of steel, will be begun in a short 
time. The mining machines will be run by elec- 
tricity. Between 400 and 500 men will be em- 
ployed. Twenty double houses will be built. 

SOUTH DAOKTA. 
Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Garden City District——Owners of the several 
groups of claims in this district are about to 
consolidate for the purpose of organizing a 
company to erect a cyanide plant. The district 
contains large bodies of low-grade ore. Curtis 
Alexander, of Portland, made careful tests last 
summer on this ore at the old Keystone chlori- 
nation works, remodeled into a cyanide plant. 
Those who will organize a company are Burns 
& Little, 80 acres; Barns & Gould, 40 acres; 
South Dakota group, 42 acres, and the Rainbow 
group of 20 acres, making a total of 182 acres. 
EK. May and associates, of Lead, own 36 claims 
in the district. 

Golden Crown.—Halloren & McAllen, of Leod, 
owners of this mine in the North Lead District, 
have their new cyanide plant in steady opera- 
tion. 

Hidden Fortune.—Otto Grantz, of Deadwood, 
owner of this mine north of Lead, has shipped 3 
carloads of ore to Denver. The ore is not as 
rich as that taken out last fall. Grantz has 
several hundred tons of rich and low-grade ore 
on the dump. He will investigate the cyanide 
process as used in Colorado with the intention 
of erecting a mill. 


Homestake.—The rich vein of free-milling ore 
made last week while excavating for the new 
cyanide plant at Lead, is not quite as wide as 
first reported, but the value of the ore is con- 
siderably richer, it being reported at $15 per ton 
gold. The vein crosses several groups of claims 
on the south and north of the cyanide founda- 
tion. 

Shawmut Gold Mining Company.—Contracts 
have been let for a 50-ton cyanide plant at the 
Esmerelda Mine in Blacktail Gulch. The plant 
will be completed in 60 days. 

Spearfish Mining Company.—This company 
has decided to make the capacity of the new 
cyanide plant 250 tons instead of 100. This will 
be the largest cyanide mill in the Hills, except- 
ing the Homestake plant. The framework is 
completed and machinery is being placed. 

University Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is following a 4-ft. vein of ore on the Olds 
ground, which is said to assay from $1.60 to 
$13.20 a ton. The company has located 5 claims 
in Custer County. 

Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chilicoot.—W. W. Challis and associates of 
Keystone are finding rich ore in the 100-ft. shaft 
on this property, on the Keystone ore belt. The 
mine is reported as rich as the Holy Terror. 

Holy Terror Mining Company.—This company 
has started up 5 stamps at the Keystone Mill 
and will work 15 stamps soon. The cyanide 
annex is completed and treats the Keystone ore 
successfully. 

Standby.—The vein has finally been encoun- 
tered in this old mine, at Rochford, at end of 
1,325 ft. tunnel. Mine was worked years ago 
with 60-stamp mill from the top of the mountain. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending August 18th the several smelteries sent 
forward 13 cars, or 553,172 lbs., lead-silver bull- 
ion; 5 cars, or 249,974 Ibs., copper bullion. In 
the same week there were shipped from differ- 
ent camps to smelteries outside of the State 
151 cars, or 6,444,550 Ibs., of ore and concentrate 
products. Noteworthy changes from former 


customary shipments on the proportional in- 
crease in copper compared with lead bullion in 
the past few months and the larger ore ship- 
ments to outside smelters. So far as concerns 
copper, the local plants of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company in this field are turn- 
ing out 25% more than last year. 

Smelter Situation.—At the Germania plant of 
the American Smelting and Refining Company 
there are 5 lead stacks in commission and 4 at 
the Mingo. Five new Bruckners are being put 
into service at the Germania, making 20 all 
told. Manager Jones affirms that the ore sup- 
ply has averaged fully 20% larger since January 
lst than for the corresponding months of 1899. 

Settlements on Lead Fixed.—Both the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company and the 
Guggenheims, who handle all the custom ores 
of this market, have agreed on $4 per 100 lbs. 
as the selling price of lead in ores for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Bingham Smeltery.—Excellent construction 
progress is being accomplished with the pyritic 
smeltery of the Bingham Copper and Gold Com- 


pany. The heavy timber framework of the ore 
bins—representing a storage capacity of 8,000 
tons—is completed, and the Gillette-Herzog 


Company says it will have the steel construc- 
tion in position the middle of September. Gen- 
eral Superintendent Nutting says he expects the 
furnaces will be operating in 90 days. Thus far 
no plant in the West has ever been built on 
more perfect schedule time. 
Beaver County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Imperial.—President A. B. Lewis has returned 
to Salt Lake well content with recent uncover- 
ings. The tunnel is in over 200 ft. and the 
face is in pyritic copper, averaging better than 
8% copper. A noteworthy feature is the increase 
in gold from $1.50 to $6 per ton. Next week a 
shipment of 2 cars will be made. 

Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—In the week ending August 
17th the shipments from the 3 rail points of the 
district were: 3 bars of bullion, 12 carloads of 
concentrates and 96 cars of ore contributed as 
follows: Mammoth, 3 bars of bullion, 7 cars con- 
centrates, 15 cars ore; Centennial Eureka, 37 
cars ore; Swansea, 11 cars; Gemini, 9 cars; Bull- 
ion Beck, 7 cars; Uncle Sam, 6 cars; Carissa, 4 
cars; South Swansea, 4 cars; Godiva, 2 cars; 
Tesora, 1 car. Eureka Hill is credited with 
5 cars of concentrates. 

Alaska.—A seam of good copper 
18 in. thick is cut below the 300 level. 

Eureka Hill.—Accumulation of bullion for more 
than 2 months has been run into bars and will 
be sent forward shortly. The amount or value 
cannot be learned. 

Joe Bowers.—An assessment of lic. is levied 
which is expected to place $7,000 in the treasury. 
The morning after the assessment was levied 
a strong ore body was reported cut on 300 level, 
said to surpass anything uncovered in the mine. 

Victoria.—The closing of this mine and the 
levying of a 4c. assessment is an astonishing 
surprise to all but the few who had a tip. The 
mine is now in charge of a watchman and oth- 
erwise there are no signs of life. Speculation 
is rife as to the next move. 

Piute County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Annie Laurie.—Contract to supply 500,000 ft. of 
lumber is about completed and the lumber de- 
livered. Rapid headway is made on the double 
track tram to connect the mill with No. 4 tun- 
nel, which will be 1,800 ft. long, and the mill 
construction is going forward favorably. 

yolden Star.—To obtain the control of this 
group of 6 patented claims, south of Annie Lau- 
rie, P. J. Kimberley et al. have bought 140,000 
of the 300,000 shares. The other shares are tied 
up so that they all have to go together. 

Salt Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Dalton & Lark.—The payment due last week 
on the Farnsworth option was not made. It is 
said that an extension is granted and that the 
deal is sure to go through. 

Fortune.—A spur is to be built from the Dal- 
ton & Lark tram to the Fortune. The mill is 
doing good work, though a few changes are 
necessary. There is so much copper in the 
water that the screens and other iron work in 
contact with the water are to be replaced by 
brass. 

Last Chance.—Mining is to be resumed and it 
is said the mill will be placed in commission 
September ist. 

Utah Consolidated.—Recent changes at the 
mines have been in line of opening fresh re- 
serves. Production is maintained at 225 tons 
daily. At the smeltery the additions are being 
hastened to completion. In the roasting depart- 
ment 8 McDougall furnaces are being installed, 
of a normal capacity of 50 tons each daily. Three 
large reverberatories are being built, making 7 


ore about 
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reverberatories all told. The enlarged plant wil] 
have a capacity of 450 tons ore daily. 

West Mountain.—All but 3,000 shares paid the 
5c. assessment. The outlook is as hopeful as 
at any time in the past. 


Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—For the week ending 
August 18th there were marketed through the 
Mackintosh sampler 3,646,900 lbs. of ore and con- 
centrate products, made up as follows: Silver 
King, crude 1,411,830 lIbs., concentrates 269,150 
lbs.; Daly-West, crude 932,390 Ibs., concentrai:s 
518,650 lbs.; Ontario, crude 311,370 lbs.; Anchor, 
concentrates 203,510 Ibs. 

Anchor.—The mill is handling 80 tons of ore 
daily. 

Crown Point vs. Ontario.—Argument for the 
new trial in the trespass suit is set for August 
22d, in Denver, before Judge Hallett. Wide 
interest is taken in this matter and it is gen- 
erally desired that a speedy ruling be maiie. 
Messrs. Arthur Brown and F. T. McGurrin ap- 
pear for the plaintiff and Mr. George Sutherland 
for the defendant. 


Daly-West.—The ore body cut on 1,400 level 
proves to be an independent chute from the one 
on 1,200. Three Wilfley tables are being added 
to the mill, making a baker’s dozen. In July 
the mine’s net earnings topped $60,000. 


Ontario.—A promising vein cut in the drain 
tunnel is to be explored, from which Superin- 
tendent Chambers counts on good results. 


Silver King.—A large shaft is to be sunk in 
Alliance Tunnel to explore a considerable area 
and connection will be made with the main 
King workings. The Mine and Smelter Supply 
Company is to furnish a Finlayson wire tram 
7,200 ft. long, cables to be supported by 40 iron 
towers, with 75 buckets of 700 lbs. capacity each. 


Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Geyser-Marion.—A shock is given to local min- 
ing by the closing of this mine. It seems there 
is a considerable ore tonnage opened, a shade 
too low grade to afford a profit, with small hopes 
of uncovering anything better. A special stock- 
holders’ meeting is called for September 5th. 


Mercur.—The final clean-up on Mercur ore at 
the Manning mill was $19,000 gold. It is prob- 
able that the last dividend will be announced 
next week. 


Northern Light.—Fears are entertained that 
the milling products will not afford the margin 
of profit anticipated. This is not a cheery pe- 
riod for the mines of Lion Hill. 


Uinta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Uinta Summit Company.—After many delays 
and disappointments the smelter at the Dyer 
mine is in commission, operating smoothly and 
turning out 3 tons or more of pig copper daily. 
The so-called second class ore being treated 
averages 20% copper. 

Washington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dixie.—W. F. Snyder and associates have pur- 
chased the control of the St. George company, 
operating this mine under bond and lease. The 
new management purposes to spend $15,000 in 
exploration and betterments, rather than force 
the mine to pay its way under prevailing dis- 
advantageous conditions. 

Silver Reef.—A dozen men are making better 
than wages in the old workings of this once 
famed silver camp. Chris Olsen and August 
Kuhn head the list so far this season, having 
made $3,300 in less than 3 months. There are 
18 men in the camp. 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia Coal, Iron and Coke Company.—A 
deed of trust has been filed with the Corporation 
Court of Bristol, Tenn., given by this company 
to the Morton Trust Company, trustee, of New 
York, for $700,000, to secure promissory notes. 
The filing of the mortgage is explained by the 
statement that more working capital was 
needed. The Virginia Company was formed 
over a year ago with a capital stock of $10,000,000 
and an issue of bonds amounting to $10,000,090. 
Of the latter there was $8,500,000 issued and the 
remainder was kept in the treasury. The com- 
pany has closed its plants at Max Meadows, V:., 
and has purchased the iron ore property of “. 
E. Buck, at Bronco, Ga., for $65,000. It is prob- 
able that the company will begin the develop- 
ment of the property and that a blast furnace 
will be erected at Bronco. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ferry County—Republic. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ben Hur.—Two cross-cuts have been driven 
from the vertical compartment shaft at 115 and 
230 ft. The present work consists in sinking and 
upraising on the vein, and some good ore is 
raised. The ore raised is divided into 2 classes. 
There are upward of 300 tons on the dump, ready 
to ship. 
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Black Tail——The principal shareholders of the 
San Poil have large holdings in this mine. Both 
companies have curtailed development work, 
awaiting a railroad connecting Republic with 
outside reduction centers or the completion of 


the cyanide plants. A considerable amount of 
work has been done in the Black Tail, on and 
above the tunnel level, with excellent results. 


Ten tons of ore from different parts of the mine 
sampled at the mill of the Republic Reduction 
Company averaged about $40 per ton. At 70 ft. 
below the apex of the vein, on the intermediate 


level, a body of ore was stoped 60 ft. long, 8 ft. 
wide and 10 ft. high, that averaged about $75 
per ton. The only work now going on is some 


timbering and making some connections on the 
Black Tail vein. Two machine drills and an air 
receiver have been delivered at the mine. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


CANADA. 
Vtritish Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The advance in the price of lead has given a 
great impetus to lead mining in the Slocan re- 
gion, and increased quantities of lead ore are 
being sent to the local smelters. 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—For the 7% months 
ending August 16th there were shipped from 
Rossland mines 101,000 tons of ore, gross. 

American Eagle Gold Mining Company.—This 
company has a group of 4 claims on the south 
side of Porcupine Creek, about 1 mile from the 
Nelson & Fort Sheppard Railroad and 3 miles 
from Ymir 1,200 ft. above the line of the rail- 
road. According to J. E. Griffith the vein is 
quartz and lime, the rock carrying iron pyrites, 
galena and zine blende, with assay values vary- 
ing from $12 to $38 in gold, silver and copper. 
About 500 ft. of drifting, sinking and cross- 
cutting has been done. The vein has been traced 
for 1,400 ft., with a varying width of from 4 to 
§ ft. The management has erected buildings 
and is dredging the property. The officers are 
T. Mayne Daly, president; R. McBride, Ross 
Thompson, C. E. Benn, directors, and R. C. Pol- 
let, secretary, all of Rossland. 


Le Roi No. 2.—At the Josie the management 
is shipping over the new tram to the bunkers 
on the line of the Great Northern Railway, and 
the cars are loaded for the Northport smelters. 


Le Roi No. 3.—The bunkers are nearly com- 
pleted. The cribbing and work on these are 
very substantial. A large quantity of ore is 
ready for shipment, the railway siding being 
complete. 


Queen Bess.—According to the last annual re- 
port the gross revenue from the mine was £5,237, 
Office rent in London, £1,288, and expenditures 
in British Columbia £2,888, leaving a balance of 
£1,067. Written off as depreciation, £341, leav- 
ing a net balance of £726. 


British Columbia—Yale District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
3ritish Columbia—East Kootenay District. 


Granby Smelter.—The smelter at Grand Forks 
has begun work under the superintendence of 
Mr. Paul Johnson. The smelter is designed to 
treat 500 tons of ore daily. S. H. C. Miner, of 
Granby, Quebec, is president of the company. 

St. Eugene.—The shipments of argentiferous 
lead ore for July amounted to 2,400 tons, valued 
at $168,000. 


Sullivan.—The management of this Boundary 

mine is shipping 25 tons daily. 
Ontario—Michipicoten District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Algoma Commercial Company is shipping 
4,000 tons weekly from the mine that made its 
first shipment July 12th. The company has so 
far received and unloaded from scows at its 
Michipicoten dock 75 of its 50-ton steel cars, and 
some of these are in service over the 12-mile road 
to the mine. This road is being relaid with 85- 
lb. steel and much ballasting is being done. At 
present all shipments are going to Midland, but 
much ore will be sent to Hamilton this year. 
Preparations are being made to install at the 
mine the overhead conveyor system and the 
additional Gates crusher recently ordered. The 
new ore dock is to be extended by building 
hopper bins in the rear, and a large quantity of 
ore will be stored there during the coming winter. 
Storage will also be provided in front of the 
dock, on the ground level, and from this stock 
ore will be loaded by steam shovel next spring. 
This mine will more than double the Canadian 
output of iron ore next year. A contract has 
been let to Foley Brothers for the immediate 
extension of the Algoma Central Road 100 miles 
north from the end of the present contracts, 
carrying it to the Canadian Pacific Road at 
Missinabie. The line from Michipicoten Har- 
bor to the Helen Mine will be extended east- 
Ward to connect with this road, and in the ex- 
tension will pass several more ore bodies, among 
them one called the Josephine Mine, that are 
entirely without development yet. The Jo- 
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sephine seems to be a large deposit of red hard 
ore of excellent grade. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. 
Anthracite. 


August 24. 


There has been an attempt to bring actual 
selling prices for anthracite in the East up to 
the list prices of July 1st by the circulation of 
the report that prices at New York are to be 
advanced again on September ist. This report 
and the uncertainty of the labor outlook in the 
mining district, together with a few days of cool- 
er weather, has stirred up a little interest and a 
very fair number of orders for this season of the 
year are reported at New York. 

At Philadelphia, too, the same causes have 
had a like effect and it begins to look as if the 
period of midsummer dullness were drawing 
to a close. Trade at Boston is in good condi- 
tion, though sales are light. It is evident that 
so far as the East is concerned the anthracite 
trade is being handled by the powers now in 
control with discretion and good judgment, and 
we are less likely to see from now on any of 
these endeavors to make a tonnage showing with 
consequent demoralization of prices of which 
the past history of the trade is one long story. 

In the West trade is quiet, both in Chicago 
teritory and at the head of the lakes. ‘But 
prices are generally well maintained and there 
is no prospect of any such slump in prices as 
was precipitated by one company in the sum- 
mer of 1898. This year’s business may not be 
as good as last year’s, but it is going to be sat- 
isfactory. There is now talk of a 30c. rate on 
shipments from Buffalo to Duluth, but the move- 
ment up the lakes is light and the shipments 
from the upper lake docks are slow. 

What the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers will do when they find themselves the 
only representatives of the anthracite industry. 
at the joint convention remains to be seen. Why 
anthracite mining cannot stand the imposition of 
conditions that prevail in many bituminous 
fields is a matter that has been decided by years 
of steady attempts to get around economic laws. 
The United Mine Workers may order a strike, 
but they cannot change the conditions govern- 
ing the progress of the industry. 

The list prices for free-burning anthracite f. 
o. b. New York are: Egg, $4; broken and nut, 
$3.75. 


Bituminous. 


The demand for coal in the Atlantic seaboard 
soft coal trade shows farther improvement, 
particularly from points beyond Cape Cod, where 
there seems to be especially a desire for the 
better grades of coal. Trade along the Sound is 
also gaining strength. The New York Harbor 
and the all-rail trade do not show so great an 
activity, but the condition of each is good, with 
every prospect of quick improvement. Foreign 
trade continues to show promise and there is a 
pretty steady volume of coal going abroad in 
spite of high ocean freights. 

Transportation from mines to tide is not what 
it should be, and there are complaints of short 
supplies of cars at the collieries. In the coast- 
wise vessel market freight rates are firm and 
vessels of moderate tonnage are in demand. We 
quote current rates from Philadelphia as fol- 


lows: Providence, New Bedford and the Sound, 
60@65c.; Boston, Salem and Portland, 70@7ic.; 


Portsmouth, 75c. Rates are 10@15c. higher from 
the further lower ports. 


Birmingham, Ala. August 29. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


With the exception of petty strikes at the 
Aldrich and Gamble Mines work goes on at all 
the coal mines in this State and the output is 
heavy. There is still a steady demand for all 


the coal mined and a fair price prevails. The 
production will be increased fully 5% in the 


next 2 months. The railroads are pushing work 
to accommodate the new coal mines and by the 
end of October there will be 3 important exten- 
sions in this district in operation... There is no 
hold-up in the Mississippi River trade and the 
Southern Railway continues to give this busi- 
ness as much encouragement as possible. The 
mines in Walker County are all in full blast, 
with the exception of the Gamble mines. The 
Ivy Leaf Coal and Coke Company is getting out 
at its Horse Creek mines a monthly average 
running up to 35,000 tons. Most of this product 
is going to railroads. 

The miners are anticipating another reduction 
in wages on account of the decline in pig iron 
market. They accepted a decrease in wages 
August 1st of 2%c. on the ton, and a similar cut 
sems to be on the way for the coming month. 


Cleveland, 0. August 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal trade is very dull. Shippers are 
moving along about as they have moved since 
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the first of August. taking a little lake tonnage 
now and then and fixing the prices at which it 
shall be carried about as they please. Just now 
the shippers are overwhelmed with offers of 
boats. The blockade at the Soo has sent a flood 
ot boats to the south shore ports, seeking coai 
cargoes to go back up the lakes. There is coal 
enough to be had to supply all of these boats, 
but if it should be sent up the lakes it would 
immediately become a question where to store it. 
The docks in the upper lake region have been 
jammed for weeks, although there is a tendency 
among the Northern railroads and shippers now 
to get more coal away from the docks, thus af- 
fording a little more space. Coal continues to 
be moved by contract, and only lump coal is sent 
up the lakes. The demand for nut and slack is 


very light. The rates are 30c. to both Lake 
Michigan. and Lake Superior ports. 
Pittsburg. August 22. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—For the first time this year there is a 
noticeable dullness in the coal trade. During 
the week a number of railroad mines suspended 
operations, a lack of orders being the only rea- 
son assigned, but there seems to be some other 
cause. It was hinted to-day that the combina- 
tion is preparing to advance prices, but no con- 
firmation of the report could be obtained. The 
coal-field along the Allegheny River is being 
developed rapidly. This coal had been going to 
Eastern points, but lately large quantities, it 
is reported, have been shipped to Pittsburg in 
competition with the coal of the combination. 
The district executive board of the United Mine 
Workers has been in session for 3 days consider- 
ing this matter. It is claimed that the coal is 
being mined at a lower rate than the annual 
scale in force in the Pittsburg district. The 
board decided to send organizers into the field 
and endeavor to organize the diggers and make 
a fight for scale rates. The idle miners in the 
district are to be sent to these mines to establish 
camps and remain until the men can be per- 
suaded to come out on strike for the district 
scale. The storm on Monday night did consid- 
erable damage to the coal fleet in the harbor, 
but no coal was lost. There is now about 20,000,- 
000 bu. of coal loaded and ready to be shipped to 
the Southern markets on the next rise in the 
rivers. 

Connellsville Coke.—The production declined, 
while the shipments increased over the previous 
week. The producers are not allowing coke to 
be stacked up in the yards and every effort is 
being made to keep the market in good shape for 
an expected improvement in the fall. Standard 
Connellsville coke is quoted at $2.25 for furnace 
and $2.50 for foundry, while outside coke can be 
had at $2. Of the 20,420 ovens in the region 14,013 
are active and 6,407 idle, showing that 939 ovens 
were blown out during the week. The produc- 
tion for the week was 143,980 tons, a decrease of 
8,870 tons compared with the previous week. 
The shipments for the week aggregated 7,554 
cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and 
river tipples, 2,819 cars; to points west of Pitts- 
burg, 3,229 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 
1,506 cars. This was a decrease of 368 cars com: 
pared with the preceding week. 


Shanghai, China. July 11. 
(Special Report of Wheelock & Co.) 


Coal.—In Japan no transactions of importance 
have taken place, although the market is very 
firm for the better kinds. Cardiff shows a lim- 
ited inquiry, while Sydney Wollongong is very 
quiet. Arrivals of all kinds of coal during the 
past fortnight aggregated 20,845 tons. We 
quote: American anthracite, 20.50 taels per ton: 
Welsh Cardiff, 23 taels; Australian Wollongong, 
cargo, 13 taels; and other sorts, 6.50@7 taels;: 
Chinese Kaiping, lump, 7.50@8.50 taels; dust, 5 
taels, and mixed, 5.50@6 taels; Japan, all con- 
tracted for. 


Kerosene Oil.No business doing, nor will 
there be until the present condition of affairs 
changes for the better. Arrivals during the 
fortnight were 100,000 cases. Stocks are esti- 
mated at 824,300 cases American, 799,940 cases 
Batum and 74,340 cases Sumatra; total, 1,698,580 
cases. We quote per case as follows: Ameri- 
can Devoes, 1.98% taels; Russian Batum, An- 
chor Chop, 1.85 taels; Star & Crescent, Chop, 
1.81% taels; Ram Chop, 1.82% taels; Horse Chop 
1.80 taels, and bulk oil, in 2 tins, 1.73% taels: 
Sumatra Langkat, in 2 tins, 1.73% taels. : 





SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. August 24, 


No new developments are reported by dealers 
and quarrymen in the existing demand, which is 
limited. Much talk is heard of better prices 
in the fall, but it is doubtful if any advance of 
consequence will be obtained. 

Production has not increased materially of 
late, and there is little doubt that it will equal 
last year. 


The exports of slate through the port of New ° 
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York in the seven months ending July 3lst were 
as below, comparison being made with last year: 














-1899. —~ ——100. 

Roofing. Mfrs. Beotne. Mfrs. 

Month, Sq3s. Value. Value. Sqs. Value. Value. 
January... 8,955 $42,555 $5,669 8,700 $41,715 223 
Febrnuary.. 14,850 68,162 8,634 6,25) 32,260 3,477 
March..... 18,790 87,140 9,396 = 3,250 15,258 5,750 
April 12,700 64,445 8,496 3.430 17,855 11,000 
May. 19.666 93,169 13,097 My 4 25, 5730-9, 497 
June....... 12,300 60,110 8,721 30,726 12,260 
ae 11,050 55,933 9,541 3, "330 43914 3,111 
Totals... 98,221 221 $471,515 $63,554 40,350 $208,601 $48,31g 


The roofing slate shipments show a decrease 
of 57,871 squares, or 59%, from last year, and 
the mill stock a falling off of $15,236, or 24%. 

The distribution of these exports is as follows: 








Countries. 1899. 1900 Changes. 
United Kingdom...... $380,768 $148,919 D. $231,819 
Australasia............ 57,691 52,080 D. 5,611 
Denmark........ re | 16,811 D. 5,281 
eres 36,958 7,664 D. 29,294 
Norway...... 1,627 1,309 IL. 282 
ee Serr 13,125 1,965 D. 11,160 
India 7,982 10,792 Ss 2,810 
NO os s=«iurcoosnsesee 2,219 2,069 D. 150 
South America.... ... 2,893 2,914 a 21 
W.1, C. Am. & Mex. = 4,310 9,131 a 4,821 
CEE. 5 iss sccssncnns 6,004 3,235 D. 2, 769 

SGDD cucunexonaesset $535,059 $255,919 D. $278,150 
The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 


standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in carload 



































lots, is given below: 
age lias 
as | ¢|sxalS8s] a] 6] £/2. 
Size, |2xg| &| S882) B/ SS) s/ Be) S 
inches|5~=| € | 22:26 | 58) §|] Be 2 
Sor, NH | mmidna 4) aR) Hl Doo = 
$|8s $| 8 | $/| $ $ | $3 3 
24 x 14) 6.50 | 3.50) 3.00) 8.25 | 3.10) 5.10) 3.15) |... 
24 x 12) 6.60 | 3.50) 2.00, 3.25 | 3.10) 5.25) 3.15) 3.75) ...+.. 
22 x 12) 6 60 | 3.50| 3.25, 3.50 | 325, 5.25) 3.15) 3.75) ..---- 
22 x U1) 6.50 | 3.75) 3.25) 3.50 | 3 25) 5.25) 3.15] 4.00) ....... 
20 x 12| 6 90 | 3.73].-.+« | 3 50 | 3 25) 5.25] 3.15] 3.75] ....--. 
2 x 11) 6.80 Isarsal- 22] 3025 | 3.50) 5.25) 3.15] ....|. . 222. 
20 x 10] 6.80 | 4 25) 3.50, 3.75 | 3.50) 5.35) 3.15) 4°25) 1.50 
18 x 12' 6.80 | 3.75)..... | 3.50 | 3.25) 5.25! 3.15) 3.50] ....... 
ex 0) 200) ...-1-| ---2-| -_-) --e | B88) 8.951 ..---0 
18 x 10| 7.00 4.25) 3.50) 3.75 | 3.59, 5.35) 3.15] 4.00; 10.59 
18x 9| 7.90 | 4.50| 3.50. 3.75 | 3.50 5.35) 3 15] 4°25) 10.50 
16 x 12| 6.80 | 3.75| _. | 3.59 | 3.25).....| 2.95] 3.50, wee 
16 x 10| 7.00 | 4.25| 3.50 3.75 | 3.50 5 25) 2.95) 4.00] 10.50 
16x 9} 7.09 | 4.25).....| 3 75 | 3.50, 5.35) 2.95] 4.25) 10.50 
16 x_8| 7.00 | 4 50) 3.50) 3.75 | 3.50) 5.35) 2.95) 4 25) 10.50 
14 x 10| 6 6) | 3.75| 3.25) 3.25 | 3.25) 5 25) 2.85! 3.75] 10.50 
14x 9/659) ....|.....|..-+ .| .+2-| 2 85{ 3.75) 10.59 
14x 8| 6 60 | 3.75) 3.25 3.25 | 3.19) 5.10) 2.85] 4.45] 10.50 
14x 7| 6 40 | 3.75) 3.25, 3.25 | 3.10, 5.10) 2.60) 4,25) 10.50 
M3 x WSIS | ....] — -| 2+ oovee] on 2.63) 3.98)... 20. 
wx 9 5.0071 .../- | eee -»--| 2.60) 3.25) ...... 
12x 8| 5.59 | 3.50)..... | 3.00 | 2.80) 4 85) 2.60) 3.50) 9.0) 
12x 7} 5.00 | 3.25]..... | 3.00 | 2.80) 4.85) 2.50] 3.50) 9 00 
12x 6\ 4.80 | 3.25 revel : 2°80| 4.75| 2.50! 3.50\ 8.50 





A square a slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, Aug. 24, 1900 
P.g tron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 


Week ending | From |_ From 


Jan.,’99. Jan., 00. 


Fuel used! Aug. 25,1899. 




















. _— Aug. 24, 1900. 
~ !K’ces.; Tons, F’ces., Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
An’ racite| | 
& Coke. | 222 262,400 220 229,575 8,24 5,085) 9,497,940 
Charccal. 22 6,275 20 5,375 =—-175,594) 238,967 
Totals..! 244 1268, 268,075. 210 | 244,950 8,120,679] 9,731,907 








The orders booked during the week, and the 
increased number of inquiries received indicate 
a large movement of iron and steel this fall. In 
plates and bars consumers have bought heavily 
at current quotations. Foundry iron has also 
been in better request, and it is rumored that 
27,000 tons of Southern iron has been sold for 
export. 

The dispute over the tin plate workers’ scale is 
understood to be at an end, and the plants are 
soon to be started up again. 

Exports of steel have been larger this week, 
notwithstanding the limited freight room and 
strong ocean rates. 

The Carnegie-Rockefeller shipping agreement 
has disconcerted independent vessel men on the 
lakes, particularly those who own small boats, 
as the 50c. carrying rate will barely pay them 
living wages. The larger vessel men feel confi- 
dent of earning a fair profit, but the smaller 
men must depend upon the usual ‘wild’ rate. 


Birmingham, Ala. August 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


An improvement is noted in the inquiry for 
pig iron, but the business transacted shows but 
little difference from the last few weeks. While 
inquiry is better it is claimed that the would-be 
purchasers are not willing to pay the price, 
hence very few sales of any magnitude are made. 
The production is curtailed, but one of the larger 
companies is reported to have no less than 30,000 
tons of pig iron in its yards. As yet little iron 
is going into the Warrant Company yards. Prices 
are considerably off the average price, being 
under $11 per ton. The prices publicly given 





are said to be from $1 to $1.50 in excess of the 
prevailing market figures. For instance, No. 1 
foundry iron is quoted at $13 per ton. Furnace- 
men are not anxious to place large orders at 
prevailing prices and the inquiries that are re- 
ceived are not considered very definite. The 
export trade is fair, with better prospects than 
the domestic market. 

The local consumption is not much improved. 
Rumors are afloat that the rolling mills in this 
district will resume operations early in Septem- 
ber. There is quite a lot of steel being turned 
out at the big plant at Ensley and the rolling 
mill at Bessemer is in full operation. The fol- 
lowing quotations for pig iron are given: No 1, 
foundry, $12.50@$13; No. 2, $12@$12.50; No. 3, $11@ 
$12; No. 4, $11; gray forge, $10.50; No. 1, soft, 
$12.50@$13; No. 2, $12@$12.50. 

The strike started 2 weeks ago by the machin- 
ists in the contract shops in Birmingham and 
suburbs is ended and the hundred or so ma- 
chinists who have been out have gone back to 
work. There is work on hand which will prob- 
ably keep the shops busy for the balance of the 
summer. 

Notes of the Week. 


Exports of iron and steel and their manufac- 
tures from Great Britain for the seven months 
ending July 3lst are reported by the Board of 
Trade as below: 


1899. 160. 
i i MON cc cceesewn eons £15,112,659 £19,910,649 
ET cviscs kphakssveseews 11,311,366 11,486,337 
ee rcs 5,759, 247 4,398,208 
ee re £52,213,272 £35,795,244 


There is an increase in the total exports this 
year of £3,581,972, or 10%, principally in manu- 
factured iron and steel. 

Imports of iron ore into Great Britain in the 
seven months ending July 3lst were 3,909,208 
long tons, as against 4,269,925 tons last year, 
showing a falling off of 360,717 tons in 1900. Of 
the total imports, Spain supplied 3,444,342 tons 
(3,748,803 tons in 1899). 

Imports of pig iron into 
seven months ending July 3lst amounted to 62,- 
125 long tons, against 113,590 tons last year. Of 
this total the United States furnished 24,218 tons, 
as against 62,550 tons in 1899, a decrease of 38,- 
332 tons, or 61.3% in 1900. 


Great Britain in the 





Bu flalo. August 22 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The looked for turn has come. The general 
market for all kinds of pig iron has shown ma- 
terial improvement. The old lots which have 
been offered in this district at bankrupt prices 
have been cleaned out and many buyers who 
have been sounding the market for bottom have 
recntly closed for much larger amounts and for 
longer delivery than were thought of a week 
ago. Several furnaces tributary to this market 
have advanced prices under heavy sales. Char- 
coal and coke malleable have been in very good 
demand, and though reductions were made when 
buyers were ready, yet prices are now much 
firmer for this class of metal as well as for 
foundry iron. 

We quote below on the cash basis, f. 0. b. cars 
Buffalo: No. 1 strong foundry coke iron, Lake 
Superior ore, $18.25@$18.75; No. 2, $17.25@$18.50; 
Southern, soft, No. 1, $18.25@$18.75; No. 2, $18.50 
@$19; Lake Superior charcoal, $19@$20; coke 
malleable, $17. 

Cleveland, 0. August 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—The publication of the details of the 
Carnegie-Rockefeller agreement has made the 
vessel men apprehensive lest the agreed freights 
of 50c., exclusive of unloading charges, shall 
prevail for contract tonnage the ensuing year. 
This feeling is heightened as the compact is for 
50 years. Shippers are already demanding that 
if any contracts are made for next year they 
must be on the basis of the agreement. Some 
of the vessel men who own small boats are talk- 
ing of withholding their tonnage from the con- 
tract trade and will depend upon the wild or 
going rates. The larger vessels can make a fair 
profit at the agreed rate, but it is hardly living 
wages for the smaller vessels. This rate, at the 
present price of unloading ore, is equivalent to 
about 68c. a ton. No contracts are being made 
for next year, owing to the fact that the ship- 
pers are not ready, not having sold their ore. 
Not enough wild stuff is moving to make it pos- 
sible to name a rate. 


Pig Iron.—The sales for spot delivery are 
rather light, owing to the moulders’ strike in 
the foundries making machine castings. The 
prices prevailing are $16@$16.50 for No. 1 and 
No. 2. There is increased interest in the trade 
for the latter part of the year. Sales are being 
made for future delivery of 500 to 1,000 tons in 
lump, and inquiries promise a much larger busi- 
ness in the near future. The prices on these 
sales range about $15.50 for No. 1 and $15 for No. 
2, Valley Furnace. There is no demand for Bes- 
semer. Some of the furnaces that are to be 
blown out for 60 days have already suspended 
operations. 


Finished Materials.—Plates have been selling 
heavily, that for the Gilchrist boats being the 
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heaviest. The aggregate sales, including stuff 
that is to be shipped to the first of the year, wil] 
amount to 30,000 tons. The market has been a 
little stronger. A price of 1.15c. as a minimur m, 
Universal mills, might be quoted. Bars ha 
also been stronger, as most mills are sold = 
The market is strong at 1.10c. This week has 
seen a big decline in the price of beams, chan- 
nels and angles, as a result of the meeting of 
the association. At the conference it was de- 
cided to reduce beams and channels to 1.50c. and 
angles to 1.40c., making an $8 reduction 4]] 
around. This brings out a great deal of busi- 
ness. 


Old Iron.—The speculators are busy with old 
iron. They believe that prices will go up and 
are buying freely all that is offered at current 
prices. 

Philadelphia. August 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The situation in iron has not changed enouz 
to make it worth while to change quotation 
The talk in the offices is that an improvement in 
demand and in prices is not far off. Of this, 
however, there is no certainty. Some incline io 
the opinion there is trouble ahead in the tin 
plate and bar iron mills because of the impos- 
sibility to agree on wage schedules. If the fte- 
public Iron and Steel Company gets a strike on 
its hands it will be probably a long one and our 


= 


cS 


Eastern mills that are not controlled by it, and 
where wages are far below the Amalgamated 


rate, will have the advantage of the situation. 
Well- -posted iron men here are reticent and do 
not risk saying what they think. 


Pig Iron.—There are more signs of business in 
forge iron than for months and the only obstacle 
appears to be a 25c. to 50c. difference between 
buyers and sellers. The outcome of the voting 
now going on in Western lodges of mill men is 
awaited. Should a strike be ordered a lot of 
deals on forge iron will go through. In foundry 
there is some business heard of every day, par- 
ticularly No. 2 plain. 

Billets.—A little business has been done on a 
basis of $18.50, mill, west, but no orders for fu- 
ture delivery are being placed. 

Bars.—Bar iron is to be had between 1.30@1.40c. 
and even less for not best quality. The produc- 
tion continues moderate and store stocks are 
increasing. 

Sheets.—Sheet iron makers state prices are 
firmer than 2 weeks ago, that new orders are 
small and that there is enough business under 
control to keep prices steady and mills busy 
without having to rush or disappoint buyers. 

Skelp.—A good business is being done. 


Pipe.—A fair demand continues for wrought 
iron pipe, and mill owners expect to close soon 
for some important winter work. 

Merchant Steel.—In small orders, which are 
all we are getting, merchant steel is held high. 
Business is being urgently solicited, but there 
are no special inducements offered. 


Plate.—The latest booked orders for plate are 
for boiler and tank work, including some orders 
for bridge material. Prices have struck rock 
bottom, for there has been no fluctuation for 
2 weeks, except the drop in plate. 

Structural Material.—A good deal of business 
has been picked up during the past few days, 
including some orders for building material as 
well as some important contracts for early win- 
ter bridge work. The railroad people and con- 
tractors are now satisfied with structural iron 
and steel prices and a good volume of buginess 
is on its way. 


Steel Rails —A great deal of busine%s is held 
up by the high prices asked. Every other prod- 
uct has dropped in price, but the railroad com- 
panies are to pay $35. 


Old Rails.—There is some inquiry, but business 
is small, owing mainly to the prices asked by 
holders. 

Pittsburg. August 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is a noticeable improvement in the iron 
and steel market this week, there being more 
buying than for several weeks, and prices in 
some lines are much firmer. This is especially 
true as to steel bars and plates. Orders for sev- 
eral thousand tons of bars were received dur- 
ing the week at prices above 1.05c. and som: 
sales were made at 1.10c. The present indications 
point to a continued good demand for some time. 
Tank plates are also in good demand and prices 
are firm. A number of inquiries and several 
good orders were received during the week. Bes 
semer pig iron is in bad shape despite the c' ~- 
ing of nearly all the furnaces of the Bessem r 
Furnace Association. Only small lots are beings 
sold. One sale is recorded as low as $15.75, but 
the average sales of the week were a trifle above 
$16. Foundry iron is low and there is but little 
buying. Sheet bars are very active and prices 
have advanced to $23@$23.50, an increase of $1 
during the week. The heavy unexpected cut of 
$8 a ton in structural material has already 
stimulated business. This season’s requirements 
have been fully covered and the mills will be 





-,in better shape, but is unsettled still. 


» $15@$15.75. 
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kept busy. It is reported that some orders have 
been taken at this early date for delivery next 
year, but there will not likely be any active 
buying before fall except in cases where the 
buyer is anxious to insure early delivery. It is 
positively stated that prices will not go any 
jower and the rate just fixed cannot be shaded. 
Many buyers are holding off in anticipation of 
lower prices, but it is firmly believed here that 
prices in all lines have touched the bottom. 
Nothing definite has developed regarding the 
probable settlement of the iron and tin plate 
wage scales. Circulars were sent out from the 
neadquarters of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Tin and Steel Workers yesterday to the 
different lodges of iron workers asking for a vote 
on the modifications of the scale which were 
suggested by the manufacturers at the Detroit 
conference. Replies are not expected before 
September 1st, and it will therefore be almost 
impossible under the most favorable circum- 
stances for the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, the American Steel Hoop Company and 
other concerns governed by the Amalgamated 
Association to start their plants before the mid- 
dle of September. There is every prospect of a 
speedy settlement of the tin plate scale, and a 
start of the plants of the Ameriean Tin Plate 
Company about September ist is not improb- 
able. The differences between the two sides on 
the wage scale are said to be small. 


Pig Iron.—There is but little change in Bes- 
semer pig iron. The price is still quoted at $16@ 
$16.50, but one sale during the week was made 
at $15.75, Pittsburg. Nearly all sales were for 
lots of 100 tons. There is but little inquiry for 
foundry iron. No. 2 is quoted at $14.50@$15. 


Steel.—Sheet bars are very active and prices 
this week are about $1 higher, the quotation be- 
ing $23@$23.50. Steel bars and tank plates con- 
tinue to be in good demand and sales of bars 
show an increased tonnage over the previous 
week. Bars range from 1.05@1.10c. and small 
lots bring a higher figure. Tank plates are 
quoted at 1.05@1.10c. and small lots 1.15@1.20c. 


Sheets.—The market is not in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. Nos. 27 and 28 can be had as low 
as 8c., but the combination has made no change 
and still quotes No. 27 at 3.10c. and No. 28 at 
3.20¢. 


Ferro-manganese.—There is no change, the 
leading producer still quoting $85 for 80% do- 
mestic. 

Cartagena, Spain. August 4. 
(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 


Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—During the past 
month 18 cargoes of iron ore have been shipped 
from this port, 9 cargoes of which were of dry 
ore, 7 of manganese and 2 cargoes of iron py- 
rites. The tone of the iron ore market is de- 
cidedly weak, owing to the falling off in the 
dgmand of all kinds of ore, and unless the de- 
mand for mineral very shortly improves, it is 
probable that some of the mines will be shut 
down altogether and others will decrease their 
outpul. This will no doubt tend to improve the 
quality of the ore, the miners getting more time 
tc select it, all the mines having been worked for 
the last 18 months with high pressure. Owing 
t« the continuing rise of freights, all transactions 
are practically at a standstill; the cargoes being 
shipped are, in most cases, by steamers running 
o1 time charters for the importers. 

We quote for iron ores as follows: Ordinary 
50% Portman, 7s. 6d.@8s. per ton; special low 
phosphorus, 7s. 10d.@9s.; specular ore, 60% iron, 
lls. For manganiferous ore we quote: No. 1, 20% 
M*’and 20% Fe, 15s. 6d. per ton; No. 13, 17% Mn 
aud 25% Fe, 12s. 6d.; No. 2, 15% Mn and 30% Fe, 
12s.; "No. 3, 12% Mn and 35% Fe, 10s. All quota- 
tions are f. o. b. shipping port; any new tax 
that may be levied to be paid by buyers. 


Other Minerals.—Exports of other minerals in 
July included 145,000 kgs. iron pyrites to Mar- 
Seilles and 550,000 kgs. to London, a total of 
695,000 kgs. pyrites. Also 21,350 kgs. ocher to 
Antwerp. 

New York. August 24. 

The local iron market is still unsettled, though, 
if anything, weaker in spots. In foreign trade 
we note shipments of $15,000 worth of railroad 
supplies and an order for $10,000 worth of min- 
ing machinery and supplies for Mexico, snip- 
ments of $33,000 worth of steel rails and $32,000 
worth of agricultural implements to Argentina 
and shipments of $22,000 worth of iron pipe, $15,- 
000 worth of railroad material and $35,000 worth 
of machinery to South Africa. 


Pig Iron.—The local market cannot be called 
Some 
large sales are reported. We quote for Northern 


‘irons, tidewater delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $16.75 


@$17.50; No. 2 X, $15.75@$16.50; No. 1 plain, $16.50 
@$17.50; No. 2 plain, $15.25@$15.75; gray forge, 
For Southern irons on dock, New 
York: No. 1 foundry, $17.50@$17.75; No. 2, $16@ 
$16.75; No. 3, $15@$15.50. 


Bar Iron and Steel.—The market shows little 
change, but prices are declining. We quote com- 
mon bars at 1.20@1.25c. for large lots on dock; 
refined bars, 1.35c.; soft steel bars, 1.20c. 
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Plates.—Western mills show no regard for the 
feelings of Eastern producers and prices have 
not got to bottom apparently. We quote for 
large lots at tidewater: Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 
1.25@1.35¢.; tank, 3/16-in., 1.30@1.40c.; shell, 1.40 
@1.50c.; flange, 1.60c.; marine, 2.10c.; universals, 
1.30c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—The local 
market is dull and there are reports of sales at 
less than quoted prices. We continue to quote 
standard sections $35 f. o. b. Eastern mills. 
Smaller rails are quoted: 12-lb., $40; 16-lb., $40; 

























































































Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Bid, Asked. 
exican dollars.............00.. dtnadds $ .48%4 $ rs] 
eruvian soles and Chilean pesos .... 44 d 

Victoria sovereigns............ widens 4.88 
Twenty francs Kagedeededenssacteee 3.87 3.90 
Twenty marks ....... oie ahgeadaeteeuse 4.74 4.80 
Spanish 25 pesetas..... ésesttedseccense G0 4.82 








Imports and Exports of Metals. 


Week, Aug. 22.) Year 1900. 


















































20-Ib., $40; 30-lb. to 40-lb., $38; 40-lb. to standard, Port. rae ea 
$36, with the usual advance for small orders. Expts./Impts. |Expts. | Impts, 
Splice bars are 1.50@1.55c.; spikes, 1.80@1.85c.; *New Work. 
fish plates, 1.50c.; bolts, 2.30@2.50c. Aluminum....... long tons Shaw 94 57 
Structural Material—As yet the cut in prices Antimony ore... (7) |..--+...|-.+- weuagneends a 
late last week has had very little influence on Gpromecre EIS 2 ae 
demand. The new prices for large lots at tide- Gopper, fine...... “ ‘* | 1,533) 524 | 70,791 | 14,329 
water are: Beams, 1.65c.; channels, 1.65c.; an- * "matte all 14 ‘ 2,801 167 
gles, 1.30c.; tees, 1.70c.; zees, 1.65c. - w a veee oO en SO Neadddied LTO Precicce. ne 
— On OY Recaseceelscasaakee eetas 
Ferro-Chrome.. * es pe qadind aor [ttt a 
METAL MARKET, a 8 ee 
New York. Aug. 25, «Pig barrod OO cc] Seat | ee 
© pean amen Ee  nbewenccas 889 18 
Gets ane Sew. ade. ~~ * | 1.3751" 2,600'| 49,920 | 44,634 
* @F@:. A > Rageadaabeans  ” Widesaecs 9,700 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports seen ny BTL [ereeeees Jecrseeec|eee eee este 
At all United States ports in July and year. Metals,old,scrap “  “ "75 | #932 | 2,431 | 5,155 
—- me a Baisley By 185 
Metal July. Year. MilS,......0.s000 ee ae DD |.....2- GRO haces. << 
. Nickel ikiicvcces 1,449 108 
1899. 1900, 1899, 1900. - Gemeente SF hb eciae lizcauueshas . .| 5,393 
GoL. i en yo rpm ae co 125 | **90 << = 
Exports| $2,606,457, $3,269,159} $30,159,781| $33,709,841 GSocnincor a. «@ yt ‘aa. 
Imports| 2,895,469 4/044,764| 26,283,116] 21,570,631 aes wn tt: 
<texcess|T. $280,012 1. $1,676,005), $8,876,005 E.912,190,210 se TOUlBeererre =| 
Exports| 4,003,472, 4,913,658) 31,123,420| 35,284,144 q,,, DOCSPectd. Yt 
Imports| 2,731,796 3,311,033! 17,168,511) 22,160,121 “ana black plates* —“* 
Excess |K. $1,271,676 B. $1,602,625| B. $13,951,909) 6.$13,124,023 ZBC rarer 74 
This statement includes the exports and im- :. — skim “of 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being == “°°°°°°°’”’ 
furnished by the Treasury Department. tBaltimore. 
Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York ——_ e.g tons 57 | 9°556 
For the week ending August 23d, 1900, and for years pers matte... ‘* 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897. Prare-sseneenese - 
—_ Iron pig, bar.etc. “ 
_— Gold, Silver, Teed Re- 7 ore we csece oie 
-_—$—$$$$ <<< | —_————_—_| cess, Exp. “4 MitCHiccc. ** 25 584 
riod. Exports.|Imports. Exports: |Imports. or Imp. Mandiaen ore... “ 
= — =_— Metals, old & Rails‘ 
We’'k $29,970; $11,205) $937,100, 53,839,E. $902,026 Nails .......... o 
1900. .| 36,368,965) 1,685,131! 25,303,384 2,915,976 K. 57,071,242 Pipe,iron & steel ‘ 
1899. .| 11,550,543) 8,091,926) 17,824,868 2,261,317|E. 19,022,168 Silicon ee 
1898..| 4,975,427| 72,372,134| 22,110,067, 2,039,985 I. 47,326,625 Spieyeleisen...... $9 
1897 ..) 28,059,616| 3,974,093) 25,729,551 1,461,553\E. 49,333,551 Steel, bars, etc.. ‘* 
— es «rire... “ 
The gold exported this week went to the West qy, Tails... 
Indies and South America, while nearly all the “« and blackplates* 
silver went to London. The gold and silver 
imported was from Central and South America | Philadelphia. 
and the West Indies. Antimony -+- long tons}........ |veseeee [eae eee 14 
The United States Assay Office in New York i -<- a Me [eeee ceeleeeeeee dee ous 3,650 
reports the total receipts of silver at 140,000 oz. ~“OPROT Une-- dan Lega ttee = esses , 96 421 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 3,212,000 fron, pig... wee 19955 Yo 21 1,955 | 2768 
oz. a ore...... ee 7 Maa ssi 12,900 169,424 
Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. Manganese ores.“ |i. |. 71300 
1900. | 1899. 1898. 5 iegeleisen..... i i sabes = — 
Month. |Lond’n, N.Y. |Lond’nj N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y. “andblack plat: ae oo. 
Ponce.| Cénts.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cénté. zines ee fet | 2 bey | Be 
January...| 27.30 | 59.30| 27.42| 69.36 | 26.29 | 66.77 tivcisade  . . Cacndcedeecescsns SOF Fisccccce 
February..| 27.49 | 5976 | 27.44) 59.42) 25.89] 656.07 
March.....| 27.59 | 59.81 27.48 | 59.64 ' 25.47 ° 54.90 Total United States.§§ 
27.41 i 3 60.10 | 25.95 | 56.02 rs 
27.56 61.23 | 26.31 | 56.98 June, 1900. Year, 1900. 
27.8 60.43 | 27.09 | 58.61 Articles, — —— 
¥ 60.26 | 27.32 | 59.06 Expts. |Impts. |Expts. |Impts, 
60.00 | 2748) 59.54 --——_— — —— — -— 
58.89 | 28.05] 60.68 Antimony........ long tons 91 1,064 
. 57.98 | 27.90} 60.42 = ma. = ee Acad WOE Ersaccus 1,598 
POV GIEE bvcccccssfeceveees 27 58.67 | 27.93 | 60.60 Cape fine, in 
December.|... ....|........| 27.21 | 58-99 | 27.45 | 69.42 a forms Es ae ** | $16,586 | §§4,351 | 90,229 | 25,744 
_—_—|—_ — oe —— Iron, pig &bar.. “ “ 17,309 | 6,378 | 58,683 | 41,967 
Wi cxeteccnsces tocssccel ea ~~ ee 2.76 | 58.29 x a " 671 | 105, 3,632 |404 ,987 
Iron& steel plates rs 3,793 511 | 21,975 | 5,037 
The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London I*Qn&steelrails {| {| | 41.331) 203 185,770 | 966 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. to , 138 | 44, 
Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New York ,X lds | 28 | 20 aan 
CopPeR.| TIN. Leap. | Speiten. Manganese ore 19,050 , 
Month. 1900.) 1899.} 1900 1899.| 1900.) 1899.| 1900 1899 Nickel “‘&matte “ - “gn2 aot "997° 
sparen eis | Seneees ies ena —|_—_ Nails, cut....... an ee. | ee 6,075 
15.58| 14.26] 27.07| 22.48] 4.68 |4.18 | 4.65 | 5.34 Wire... 00 ff | BBR |... ee , 
15.78| 17-02) 30.58| 24:20, 4.675/4.49 | 4.61 | 6.28 Quicksilver... .. IT | seeeee 
16,29) 16.35] 32.90) 23.82) 4.676 4.37 4.60 | 6.31 rods, etc a “ 15,076 
16.76| 17.13} 30.90) 24.98} 4.675|4-31 | 4:71 | 6.67 pods: etc...... <0 | OS) Se me 
16.34| 17.20| 29.37| 25.76) 4:181/4.44 | 453 | 6.88 TMS i {| | 
15.75| 16.89) 30.50) 25.85| 3.901/4.43 | 4:29 | 5.98 7, & P « «| ga, S| 
15.97| 17.10| 33.10} 29.63; 4.080/4.52 | 4:98 | 5.92 ZIMC. ---. sree Co 177 80 | 13,875 
Au oe 1742 ‘pe 31.53)...... 4.57 cesses | 5.65 SFB 225 csc B05 |..0+---. 19,179 
je ecccleccees Bal... —_ _ esee 5.50 *New York Metal Exchange retu: . +B 
October.,,|......| 16.94)... 31.99} Naas 4.575 |......| 5.32 Correspondent. §Not specified. mss Monthly, oli 
NOVeveee[eeeeee| 16.49]. ....| 28.51)....../4.575 |...... 4.64 jroseary Department. {Report of Mr. John Stanton. 
peccsclocece-| Loe sccecs ee ooo 4.64 |.... .| 4.66 I Week ugust ith. "*Week, August 13th. Exports in- 
i 16.67 Gs.....48 L366 OO eee 





Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1299 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the ycar 1899 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 163c.; for, 
February, 16.08c.; for March, 16.A4c.: for Arril3.94c. ;61 
for May, 16.55c.; for June, 16c.; for July, 16.16c. 


Import Duties on Metals. 
Thedutieson metals under the presen 
follows: Antimony, metal orreguius ees 
a lb. on lead in ores; 


are as 

%c.alb. Lead, 1c. 
-per lb. i s ; 5 

sheet, pipe and cae ured forms. Wick eS 


ickel, 6c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 7c. per Ib. Iter or zinc, 1c. Ib. 
pigs and 2c. on nade etc Ft: jaw eines 


inum are free of duty. 
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Financial Notes of the Week. 


The market for silver keeps remarkably 
steady. Demand is good, but silver is firmly 
held and the speculative efforts for a fall are 
kept in check, owing to the regular and system- 
atic distribution of the metal by the sellers. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, August 22d, shows balances in 
excess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
parison being made with the statement of the 
corresponding day last week: 


August 15. / ugust22. Changes. 
Gold theeonh $74,588,276 $69,051,647 D. $5,533,629 
Silver . . 15,422,733 14,581,156 D. 841,577 
Legal tenders...... 26,344,453 25,916,289 D. 398,164 
Treas. notes, etc... 652,701 606,553 D. 46,148 
eae $17,008,163 $10,188,645 D. $6,819,518 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $96,492,513, showing a decrease of $1,035,003 
for the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 66 banks represented in the Clearing 
House—for the wek ending August 18th, gives 
the following totals, comparison being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 


; 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Loans and discounts. $666,743,400 $717,723,900 





. ; $814.8%3.600 
OED. -censeeessbe 765,013,800 851,201,000 894,317,800 
Circulation. . 14,202,000 13,976 800 28,083,600 

Reserve: 
OS See noebe 164,573,200 173 616.200 168,922,900 
Legal tenders ..... ... 55,519,500 54,266, 100 75,213,600 
Total reserve .......$220,092,700 §227,882,690 $244,136,500 
Legal requirements... 191,253,450 212,800,250 223,579,450 
Balance, surplus.... $28,839,250 $15,082,350 $20,567,059 
Changes for the week, this year, were in- 


creases of $6,837,400 in loans and discounts, and 
$672,300 in circulation; decreases of $3,091,600 in 
deposits, $8,106,900 in specie, $234,900 in legal 
tenders and $7,658,900 in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





——— 1899. -———180.—_——-~ 
Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

N.Y. Ass’d..$173,616,200 ............ $163,922.900 ..... ...... 
England.... 190,984,190 .... 151,206 445 ....,.... 
France.. ... 385,058,060 $239,811,525 446,785,515 $226,321,165 
Germany.... 139,155.000 = 71,685,000 144,350,000 74,365,000 
Spain., .... 61,800,000 67,845,000 65,445,000 83,600,410 
Aus.-Hun .. 152.499 00 52,985,090 188 500,000 — 49.589,600 
Neth’l’ds «+» 13,720,000 34,680,000  24,350.000 29,425.000 
Belgium.... 14,715,000 7,355,000 14.7:0,000 —_7,060,0'0 
Italy sankee 77,935,000 11,405,000 77 315,000 8,155 (0 
Russia ..... 471,790,000 26,105,000 397,175,000 3%,1 60,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks’ of New 
York are of date August 18th and the others are 
of date August 17th, as reported by the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle cable. The New 
York banks do not report silver separately, but 
the specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 





Indian exchange has recovered from its recent 
Weakness and council bills offered in London 
sold at an average of 15.94d. per rupee. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to August 9th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 








2 1899. 1900. Changes. 
India eeebishebssaunee £3,189,600 £3,526.787 I. £337,187 
isonet 829, 1,405,266 I. 575,813 
The Straits........ $e 92,146 310,903 I, 218,757 

ND caccecene ---. £4,111,199 £5,242,956 I, £1,151,757 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £75,000 
in bar silver from New York and £26,000 from 
Australia; total, £95,000. Shipments were £70,- 
000 in bar silver to Bombay. 





The foreign merchandise trade of Great Britain 
for the seven months ending July 31st is given 
by the Board of Trade returns as below: 


1899. 1990, 
ec ceo «. « £276,639,107 £295,899.033 
ERS ee 149,717,852 168,927,321 

Excess, imports......... £126,921,255 £126,971,712 


_The imports increased to £19,259,926, or 6.9%: 
the exports increased to £19,209,469, or 12.8%, 
leaving an increase of £50,457 in the excess of 
imports over exports. The movement of gold 
and silver for the seven months was:as follows: 


Gold: Imports, Exports, Excess, 
1900..........£44,129,138 £8.562.392 Imp. £5,568,746 
MD seaceenns , 236,076 12,263,903 Imp. 7,972,173 
me 7.169.292 7,538,963 

Seckba been -169. +538, Exp. 369.671 
_ _ewoeee * 8,055,276 ~~ 8,943,967 Exp. . 888,691 


‘Of the silver imports .this. year, the United 
States. furnished .£6,139,655,-or 85.6%, against £5,- 
ee. or 66.3%, an increase of: £799,504, or 18.2%, 


< ~ ree oe, Bt ne . = 
‘ . 62; & 2 


Dew ~ >. ss 
tis. to 33 


Other Metals. 





Daily Prices of Metals in dew York. 











Silver. Copper. Spelter. 
ot iat aOR ie an ae va 
ge 8.58 g=| B= 5 vin, ts, N.Y./St. L. 
S55 oFBS 4% | oo ZH= cts. ow. .| ets. 
< 82 so.9m $4 | as 82 Bib. @ Ib. # Ib. @ Ib. 

ne & S| ™B Aa | 
18 4.87% 614 28% 16a igs ---- 31 Giro 4-15 | 4.00 
20 4.8744 6144 2814 ales; |o108g 7356 3046 $7554.15 | 4.00 
21 4.8744 6114 28; @i6s, @i6 73% 30 $79,54.15 | 4 00 
22 4.8734 6134 2814 @ies\aieg 73 30% 4,754.15 | 4.00 
a 
23 4.8746 6114 28% @ 1Bs8| 9 181 7234 3984 Gi, 4-15 | 4.00 
24 4.8744 6114 28% @ 1898 | 9 1618 7276 30% E795 4.15 | 4.00 





London quotations are per long ton (2,210 lbs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes 1s usually v.25c. iower than 
these figures. 


Copper.—The market continues very firm. A 
good business is reported both for domestic con- 
sumption and for export. Producers generally 
are taxed to their utmost to fill specifications 
and a number of them are reported to be con- 
siderably in arrears. We quote Lake copper at 
165@16%c.; electrolytic in cakes, wirebars and 
ingots at 16%@16%4c.; and in cathodes at 16%@ 
1644c.; casting copper at 164@16%c. 

The market for Standard copper in London, 
which closed last week at £73 12s. 6d. for spot, 
£74, 2s. 6d. for 3 months, opened at the same 
figures. Early in the week the market fluctu- 
ated but little, toward the middle of the week 
it declined £72 17s. 6d. for spot and £73 10s for 
3 months, and closed at £72 17s. 6d. for spot and 
£73 7s. 6d. for 3 months. For refined and manu- 
factured sorts we quote: English tough, £76 10s.@ 
£77 10s.; best selected, £77 10s.@£78 10s.; strong 
sheets, £83 10s. @£84; Indian sheets, £81 10s-;@ 
£82; yellow metal, £67 8s. 

Copper imports into Great Britain for the 7 
months ending July 31st are reported as below, 
in long tons: 


1899. 1900. 
COREE GED. ..0.ccnc0rss. c0nc0cserccssens 51,910 69,933 
Matte and precipitate............. w+. 44,381 49,871 
RS eet 35,035 44,122 


The copper ore, this year, came chiefly from 
Chile; the matte and precipitate from Spain, 
and the fine copper from the United States. 


Tin.—Early in the week the market was very 
dull and weakish, the metal selling down to 30c. 
for August delivery, but toward the end of the 
week a change took place and a rapid advance 
to 30%c. was recorded. At the close we quote 
August delivery at 30%c. and September deliv- 
ery at 30%4c. 

The foreign market, which closed last week at 
£141 5s. for spot and £136 for 3 months, opened 
at these figures. On Tuesday it was £140 for 
spot and £135 5s. for 3 months, and on Wednes- 
day it declined to £136 15s. for spot and £132 
15s. for 3 months. On Thursday it reacted at 
£138 5s. for spot and £134 5s. for 3 months. It 
closed at £139 5s. for spot, £135 10s. for 3 
months. 

Imports of tin into Great Britain for the 7 
months ending July 31st were: From the Straits 
12,007 long tons; Australasia, 1,608 tons; other 
countries, 3,298 tons; total, 16,913 tons. In_ 1899 
the total was 15,111 tons, showing an increase of 
1,802 tons, or 10.7% in 1900. Re-exports of foreign 
tin were 10,768 tons, as against 10,521 tons in 
1899. 


Lead.—A good business is reported at last 
prices. The manufacturers appear to be but 
poorly supplied. We quote New York at 4.20@ 
4.25c.; St. Louis 4.15@4.20c. 

Our cables from Europe report Spanish lead 
at £17 7s. 64d.@£17 10s., English lead at £17 12s. 
6d. 

Imports of lead into Great Britain for the 7 
months ending July 3ist were as below, in long 





tons: 
From: 1899. 1900, 
Din crcancnnndbsscacnoes neernovenens 60,393 47,979 
eS eer . 38,342 32,157 
RINNE DORIS. 5 os 05000 c0ebssenseeccpee 18,461 21,958 
OPS COUMETICS...... .20500ccrcc000 5,914 9,027 
rm ——— 
EE ccc vckbosnnebsces pees sebesese 123,110 111 121 


The total shows a decrease of 11,989 tons, or 
9.8%. The lead credited to the United States is 
chiefly Mexican lead refined here in bond. The 
exports of lead from Great Britain during this 
period were 21,790 tons, as against 25,847 tons 
last year. 
~ St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company te:egraphs us as follows: Lead 
is unchanged; 4.20c: is the price for Missouri and 
desilverized. Trading has been moderately ac- 
tive at this price for the last few days. 


‘“Spelter—Buyers haye shown more interest in 


. this article this week, but their wants have been 


easily filled. The prices remain unchanged. We 
quote St. Louis at 4c. sellers, New York at 4.lic. 
sellers. 

The foreign market is unchanged, good ordi- 
naries being quoted at £19 10s., specials 5s. 
higher. 

Imports of spelter or metallic zinc into Great 
Britain in the 7 months ending July 31st were 43,- 
605 long tons, against 41,214 tons last year, show- 
ing an increase of 2,391 tons, or 5.5%, in 1900. 


Antimony.—The metal is steady, with no 
change in prices, which are 10\%c. for Cookson’s; 
9c. for Hallett’s; 9i4c. for U. S. Star. 


Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good and 
prices are strong. For ingot platinum in large 
quantities $18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted in New 
York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram, showing an increase of 
1%c. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for small 
orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50@$52 for local deliveries, and 
$46.50@$47 for export. The London price is £9 
5s. per flask, with the same figure quoted from 
second hand. 

Quicksilver receipts at San Francisco in July 
were 1,364 flasks; for the seven months ending 
July 31st they were 12,575 flasks, against 13,463 
flasks last year. This does not represent the 
entire California production, as considerable 
shipments are made direct from the mines. Ship- 
ments from San Francisco by sea were 4,888 
flasks, against 6,783 flasks last year. The ship- 
ments this year were as follows in detail: Mexi- 
co, 2,871 flasks; China, 1,000; Central America, 
900; Australia, 100; British Columbia, 9;-. Wash- 
ington, 5; Siberia, 3 flasks. 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain in 
the 7 months ending July 3lst were 330,614 lbs. 
(3,733,704 lbs. in 1899). Exports were 1,003,623 lbs. 
(1,311,676 lbs. in 1899). This shows an excess 
of exports this year of 673,009 lbs., against an ex- 
cess in imports last year of 2,422,028 lbs. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 

Aluminum. Per lb. Per lb 
No. 1,99% ingots .....33@37c. | Ferro Titanium (20%.. $1.00 


No, 2,90% ingots ... 31@34c. | Ferro-Tungsten (37)...35¢ 

Rolled sheets. ..... 42c. up | Magnesinm ....- .¥2.75@35 
Alum.-bronze...... 20@23c. | Manganese (over 99%). .$1.05 
Nickel-alum 33@39c. | Mangan’e Cop. (21% Mn)32c. 
Biswuth....... .#2.25 | Mangan’e Cop. (3)% Mn) 38c. 
Chromium (over 99%). . 1.00' Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Copper, red oxide....... 5ic. ' Phosphorus..............d0C. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%). . $1.00 American........ 70e. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%). . 90c. | Tungsten (Best).... .. .92ce. 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the 
size of the order. The consumption of phds- 
phorus for some months past has been in ex- 
cess of the production, and foreign makers re- 
port that the difficulty in securing new ma- 
chinery to increase the output has made the 
article quite scarce. 





LATE NEWS. 





Jasper County, Missouri. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—There was little change in 
the prices for zinc and lead ores last week, ex- 
cept that both were stronger and the prevailing 
price for 60% zine ore was $28 per ton, at which 
price the ore from Oronogo, Stotts City, Cave 
Springs, and the bulk of the Joplin ore sold. 
The fine ore from the Sphynx Mines at Neck 
City, which assayed 63%, brought $29 per ton. 
Lead was steady at $23.50 per 1,000 lbs., as for 
several weeks. Following is the turn-in by 
camps of the Joplin District for the week end- 
ing August 18th: 








Zinc, lbs. Lead,lbs. Value. 

A Sion gukcsea onsen 1,820,120 447,740 $35.477 
Galena-Empire ........ 1,397,580 267,340 22,537 
3 ee 1,435,770 394,910 28,663 
WU NING os cecsccseses 58*,°80 36,37 8,463 
EERUVELNO ©. wecese os 342,230 1,870 4,745 
Oronogo__....... 661,610 1,420 9.201 
ND 56 Seesaw cece 810,210 44,830 9,109 
SOUMEODD «oc csevessee 7 5,620 3.325 
Carl Junction.......... e080 tac 1,724 
RE. wos saas0s SD ssp 1,913 
Central City..... ...... 43,000 35,280 1,388 
OS Sere 171,590 sea 2,317 
Cave Springs ....... 50,980 25,980 1,299 
Springfield........ 58,20) ya 825 
ee Serr 186 
District total. ...... 7,945,160 1,258,360 $131,292 
Total 33 weeks ...... 306,592,690 36,080,880 $5,237,561 


During the corresponding week last year top 
grade zinc ore sold for $45 per ton and lead at 
27 per 1,000 lbs. The lead sales were less than 
last week by 234,080 lbs., the zinc sales greater 
by 3,791,000 lbs., and the value greater by $129,- 
374. For the corresponding 33 weeks last year 


the lead sales were less by 5,756,500 Ibs., the zinc 
sales greater by 34,470,930 lbs., and the value 
greater by $2,113,581. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For futher prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 240.) 


New York. Aug. 24. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Alkali is in improved de- 
mand, and domestic caustic soda is firmer. Sal 
soda is bought more freely. Chlorate of pot- 
inactive and bleaching powder not as 





























sh is 

soft as it has been. We quote per 100 lbs. as 

below: 

_— Domestic. Foreign. 
a F.o.b. Works.,In New York .|In New York. 
ali, 68%.|  80@85 95@$1.00 90@95 

Alkali, Ol g5@a0 |: $1.00@81.05 | $1.00@1.05 

Yaustic Soda, 

Coreh test. | $185@$1.90 | 2.1216@2.25 
pow d ras jnsk: Sueen ees ores 

OTE I sseoseeenees: | SEB ARD 

Sai Soda..... TUBSD. —«_ «| cccce cece 

conc.) 1.45@1.75 [cose 

Bicarb Soda..| 1.25@1.3744 Reeadsens-ate 
“  “ extra EEOEO \esensccace yer 

Seok Pdr., 

UNE. PTUME..|..cecesseeeceeelers eoevces cece -79@1.8 
Her br’NdS.|..cecceces cooslecse-coe 1,45@1.60 

OMI Pot oryatl.. ....c0e 875@09.00 "| 10:0010.25 

$+ POW. |. cccccce cocceslessers apie 10.:5@10.50 





Acids.—Contract deliveries are larger in most 
acids, and blue vitriol is stronger. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified, 


Acetic, No.8 ia Ibs....$1.62% Nitric, 36° ...... oes oG.07: 
Blue Vitriol. .. ..5.00@5.12i | Nitric, 38°........0.... 4.12 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 62k | Nitric, 40°........s.0- 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, 38° .... 3 a8 Nitric, 42°....... -esees 4.750. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.12 Oxalic . . -65.75@5.876 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°... . .. 1.20 
Muriatic, 18°, ........ 1.20 | Sulphuric, 60 « - suo 
Muriatic, 20°. .. .. .. 1.35 bulk 50* ton ....14,00 
Muriasic 22°.......... 1.50 


Brimstone.—Spot stocks are limited, only 550 
tons being imported at this port this week. Most 
of this is under contract. Sales of best unmixed 
seconds are reported at $25 per ton from store, 
while shipments are held at $22.50@$21.75. Best 
thirds are $2.50 less. The imports into Great 
Britain in the seven months ending July 31st 
were 13,246 long tons, against 12,650 tons last 
year, showing an increase of 596 tons. 

The Anglo-Sicilian Sulphur Company, Limited, 
held an extraordinary general meeting in Lon- 
don on August 10th to consider the renewal and 
modification of its existing contract with the 
sulphur producers in Sicily. It was proposed 
that a new contract be made with the producers 
from July 31st, 1901, to July 31st, 1910, with a 
power for the company to determine it by giving 
notice after January, 1903, to terminate on July 
3lst, 1903, or any succeeding year—that is, if 
things go well, a fixed contract for nine years. 
It is also proposed to increase the percentage 
of its allotment on production, and to raise the 
price of the various qualities of sulphur. One 
of the reasons given by the directors for alter- 
ing the old contract is that the increasing con- 
sumption and production of sulphur make it 
necessary to enlarge the original estimate of 
350,000 tons production in order to advantageous- 
ly control the market. 

Pyrites.—Business is good at unchanged prices. 
The imports of pyrites into Great Britain for 
the seven months ending July 3lst amounted to 
431,840 long tons, against 421,585 tons in 1899, 
showing an increase of 10,305 tons in 1900. We 
quote: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $5 per long 
ton (basis 42%), and fines $4.40. Charlemont, 
Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish py- 
rites, 13@15c. per unit, according to percentage 
of sulphur contents, delivery ex-ship New York 
and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites con- 
tain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 42% 
44%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Buying is at a stand- 
still. Sulphate of ammounia shipments from 
Great Britain to the United States in the seven 
months ending July 31st were approximately 
2.316 long tons, against 4,251 tons last year, show- 
ing a decrease of 1,935 tons in 1900. ; 

Sulphate of ammonia, foreign gas liquor, on 
spot is higher at $2.90 per 100 lbs., and shipment 
at $2.8214@$2.85, while the domestic is obtain- 
able at $2.82% f. o. b. works, Everett, Mass. 
Other quotations are: High grade Western 
blood, $2 per unit, f. 0. b. Chicago, tankage, 1.80 
and 10c. per unit, f. 0. b. Chicago; Calcutta 
bone-meal, $23@$25 per ton; domestic steamed 
ground bone, $21@$22; dried fish scrap, $22.50@ 
$23 per ton f. o. b. factory; acid phosphate, 14@ 
16%, 65@674%4c. per unit; bone-black, spent, $15@ 
$16 per ton; azotine, $1.90@$2 per unit. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The ‘‘Homeric” arrived at 
this port with 3,820 tons. Spot nitrate of soda 
sold at $1.70 per 100 lbs. and was quoted down 
to $1.67%. Futures are worth about the same, 
though it is expected that they will strengthen 
somewhat. As regards the production in Chile, 
it is reported that up to July 31st it amounted 
to 18,250,000 qtls., showing an increase over last 
year of 1,250,000 qtls. It is also estimated that 
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the total production in 1900 will amount to 32,- 
500,000 qtis., while the world’s consumption is 
placed at about 29,500,000 qtls. This shows that 
the production this year will exceed the con- 
sumption by at least 134,000 long tons. 

The monthly statistical position of nitrate of 
soda in Europe this year, in long tons of 2,240 
lbs., is as below: 











Vis. 
Exports to supply 
Europe. Imports. Deliveries. on Ist. 

January 75,792 142,570 92,120 713,710 
February..... 92,302 06,300 174,530 720,680 
March.... 73,932 86 270 203,820 648,050 
April. 151,830 171,450 513,900 
May.. 135,130 125,520 386,350 
June.. 83.140 92.130 302,710 
July.. 55,110 48,520 26,200 
PG Sikae doer 8 | ween es 306,000 
Total tons.. 484,995 760,350 Q0B;300 cece 


As compared with the corresponding seven 
months last year, the imports in 1900 show a de- 
crease of 84,330 long tons; the deliveries, 3,180 
tons, and the visible supply on August Ist, 33,770 
tons. 


Phosphates.—Demand is slightly better. In 
Tennessee the Mt. Pleasant miners expect to 
have a production this month of over 65,000 tons 
of rock. The movement for export from August 
5th to 20th is reported at 13,900 from the Mt. 
Pleasant field, while the domestic shipments are 
estimated at 35 carloads a day. Abroad high- 
grade Tennessee phosphate rock sold at 74d. 
per unit ($11.70 per long ton), c. i. f. Hamburg, 
Germany, or Bordeaux, France; at 7%d. ($12.09 
per ton), c. i. f. Mediterranean ports, and 7%d. 
($12.29 per ton), c. i. f. Adriatic ports. The profit 
at these rates cannot be very much. The other 
phosphates continue unchanged. 

The imports of phosphate rock at United 
Kingdom ports from the United States in the 
seven months ending July 31st amounted to 226,- 
162 tons, against 247,136 tons last year, showing 
a decrease of 20,974 tons. 

We quote, per ton, as below: 





ic i. f Un’d Kingdom 
or European Ports. 


Per Ton 
Phosphates F.o. b. 





| Unit. } Long ton. 











‘Fla. hard rock (77 @ 80%)|$7 .50@8 00 814@834d |$12.68@13.07 














*Fla. land pebble (68 @ 732) 4.35 | 7@744d | 9 80@1w.15 
*FlaPeace River .:58@62%)| 3.00@3 51 7@7y4d 8.40@8.70 
tTenao. rock 78%, export.| 4.00@4.56| 746@734d| 11.70@12.00 
TER 06002 8% domestic.| 3.30@3 5U|.......... pe eaibeaaere 
if 7E% - EE ukecctiwh acentaceseve 
tTenn.......72% - 2.65 4 2.75) ; nis Redeeeyaatenea 
tSo. Car. rock, crude.... BUN. Cannscacccclecevecacdebas 
§So. Car. rock, dried..... 4.50 64d 7.80 
Algerian, rock...(€3@7% |........... 7@74d | 9.38@10.05 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@63)}_ .. ..... 634@744d| 8.10@8.70 

* Fernandina. t Mt. Pleasant. { At mines. § On ves- 


sels, Ashley River. 


Liverpool. Aug. 15. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


Chemicals are in moderate request and the 
market is steady, although without animation. 

The exports for the month of July, as per 
Board of Trade returns, are as follows: Total 
exports to all quarters, 267,185 cwts. alkali, 79,- 
094 cwts. bleaching powder; exports to United 
States alone, 39,289 cwts. alkali, 42,538 cwts. 
bleaching powder. 

As compared with the corresponding month of 
1899, these figures show a decrease in the total 
exports of about 1% and 24-5% in alkali and 
bleach, respectively, while the shipments to the 
United States are 433 tons alkali in excess and 
452 tons bleaching powder less, than July, 1899. 

Soda ash is well maintained, nearest spot 
range for tierces being about as follows: Le- 
blane ash, 48%, £4 15s.@£5; 58%, £5 5s.@£5 10s. 
per ton net cash; ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 
10s.; 58%, £4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton net cash. Bags 
are 5s. per ton under prices for tierces. Soda 
crystals are in steady demand, and £3 2s. 6d. 
per ton, less 5%, is generally quoted for barrels, 
or 7s. less for bags, with special quotations for 
certain favored markets. Caustic soda, while 
not particularly active, is selling at full prices, 
as follows: 60%, £9 5s.; 70%, £10 5s.; 74%, £10 
15s.@£10 17s. 6d.; 76%, £11 5s.@£11 10s. per ton 
net cash. 

Bleaching powder is very slow of sale at nomi- 
nally £6@£6 10s. per ton, net cash for hardwood 
packages, as to market. 


Chlorate of potash is quiet at nominally 4d. 
per lb. net cash. 


Bicarb. soda is in fair request at £6 15s. per 
ton, less 214% for the finest quality in 1 cwt. 
kegs, with usual allowances for larger packages, 
also special quotations for certain export mar- 
kets. 


Sulphate of ammonia is meeting with rather 
less inquiry and quotations are a shade easier 
at £11 5s.@£11 6s. 3d. per ton, less 244% for 
good gray 24@25% in double bags f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda is firm at £8 10s.@£8 12s. 6d. 
per ton, less 24%% for spot lots in double bags 
f. o. b. here, as to quality. 
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Complete quotations will be found on pages 237 und 238 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 





Boston. Philadelphia, Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London. 
Denvel. San Francisco. Mexico, 
New York. Spokane. Paris. 
Toronto. 
New York. Aug. 24. 


The copper shares in sympathy with the Bos- 
ton market show some improvement, though 
the outside public is doing little actual buying. 
Amalgamated sold up to $8914 but later declined 
to $88. Anaconda went to $454 on Wednesday. 
British Columbia was steady on sales at $11%. 
Union shows weakness and sales are reported 
at $2144,@$2%. 

Ontario of Utah made a sale at $6.50, and 
Horn Silver, $1.25. Alice of Montana, which 
has not been dealt in for some time past, 
brought 55c. Father de Smet, of South Dakota, 
sold at 42c., or 3c. less than last week. Bruns- 
wick of California is higher at 14c. 

In the Colorado section Elkton of Cripple 
Creek sold at $1.65, Isabella at $1.23@$1.18, Jack 
Pot at 54c., Cripple Creek Consolidated at 13%c., 
Acacia 43c., Pharmacist 14c., Work 29c.{ Iron 
Silver 58c., Little Chief at 17c., Lacrosse 14c. and 
Leadville Consolidated at 6c. 

The Comstocks show a little more trading. 
Consolidated California & Virginia sold at $1.35 
@$1.30, Ophir 58c.@60c., Sierra Nevada 40c., Best 
& Belcher 21c., Belcher 16c., Mexican 32c., and 
Utah at 9c. 

Auction sales were 76 shares Lackawanna Iron 
and Steel Company at $85. 

Boston. Aug. 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market is decidedly narrow, and though 
an advance in prices of several dividend payers 
is noted, investment buying is slow. Continued 
efforts are made to interest the public in mining 
shares, but it is apparent that business will 
remain quiet until fall anyway, when another 
boom will likely be attempted. 

On Tuesday Boston & Montana advanced 7% 
points to $322%, Tamarack 5 to $210, and Calu- 
met & Hecla 5 to $755, while fractional gains 
were reported in some of the other copper stocks. 
To-day the only two stocks that showed active 
dealings were Boston & Montana, around $320, 
and Utah $31. Dominion Coal was strong, rising 
to $42, Michigan $3%, Montana Coal and Coke 
$6%, Rhode Island $3, Tamarack, $209, Trimoun- 
tain $8% and United States $9%, and New Eng- 
land Gas and Coke $14. 

Colorado Springs. Aug. 18, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market this week was characterized by 
light trading, with prices uncertain; the trend 
being lower. Prices will doubtless go lower, but 
there will be no general or serious slump, such 
as followed that most extraordinary boom of 
last November. Eastern investors are ad- 
vised to buy cautiously during the next 2 or 3 
weeks, as they will, in all probability, have op- 
portunity to get in on almost every stock at 
lower prices. 

There is considerable interest in Elkton. The 
president of this company announced that his 
mine would round out the quarter terminating 
September 1st by making net profits of over 
$200,000. Owing to the generally weak state of 
all stocks Elkton shares fell off this week to 
$1.61 and $1.62. Isabella has been a disappoint- 
ment, declining to $1.19 to-day. This was un-. 
doubtedly due to inside bear influences, as it is 
learned that the company has just signed a 21 
months’ contract with one of the biggest smelt- 
ers in the State to handle the low-grade ore. 
The contract for the high-grade ore about to be 
signed will cover a long period. As soon as this 
is accomplished it is stated that this mine will 
send out one of its record-breaking shipments 
of fancy ores. 

President J. T. Millikin, of the Anaconda Com- 
pany, states that his company has decided to ° 
sink a shaft 1,400 ft. deep to explore the mine at 
depth in the expectation of uncovering the 
famous Mary McKinney vein, and a hoisting 
plant capable of lifting from 2,000 ft. will be in- 
stalled over a shaft to be 5x15 ft. in the clear. 
Moon Anchor is again attracting attention. It 
is semi-officially announced that the proposition 
of increasing the capital stock from _ 600,000 
shares to either 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 shares is be 
ing seriously considered by the directors. The 
treasury reserve of stock would be utilized in 
sinking the main workings to at least 1,000 ft., 
by which.time the granite, underlying the phono- 
lite belt of Cripple Creek, will be entered. 

Pointer, Progress, Silver, Battle Mountain, 
Findley, Coriolanus, Butterfly Terrible, Little 
Puck, Mary Cashen and Matoa were features of 
the week’s trading. The deal mentioned last 
week in the latter stock, being the sale of 501,000 
shares out of 1,000,000 to W. S. Stratton, was ef- 
fected Monday. 

Salt Lake City. Aug. 18, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Business in Utah mining shares continues 
trivial and prices generally are softer. Daly- 
West is lower, in spite of tile assurance of $4- - 
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lead settlements to the end of the year. There 
is no likelihood that Daisy will resume opera- 
tions under the receiver. Dexter is again dump- 
ish; a water shortage is reported. Four Aces 
has almost completely gone to smash. Geyser- 
Marion hit the toboggan hard on the closing 
of the mine. Grand Central is one of the few 
exceptions in showing more strength, Horn 
Silver is firm. 

Joe Bowers is an offering under ic. and Bow- 
ers Extension has temporarily passed the van- 
ishing point. Lower Mammoth holds about un- 
changed. Mammoth is higher and fairly strong. 
Again the bears have made sad sport of May 
Day and the signs are they are not through 


with their fun. Mercur took a little spurt and 
at the same time hints were thrown out that 
the final dividend will top $50,000. The new 


Consolidated Mercur shares will be issued short- 
ly. Excellent accounts come from the mill, 
which is said to be handling 1,000 tons daily. On- 
tario’s fluctuations are due to the uncertainty 
as to the date of resuming dividends and not 
to anything unfavorable at the mines. Swan- 
sea crowds Silver King for the position of the 
strongest stock on the list. Valeo has softened 
to the 10c. class. Daly-West paid the usual 
$37,500 dividend on the 15th. 
San Francisco. Aug. 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Trading is desultory, inasmuch as outsiders 
show but little interest in the Comstock shares. 
The persistency in levying assessments to keep 
the respective companies in existence must 
eventually tire out the most sanguine stock- 
holder. 

According to their monthly sworn statements, 
the following companies report having had cash 
on hand August Ist, 1900, with all expenses paid 
to date, unless otherwise stated: Alpha Consoli- 
dated, $2,600; Andes, $3,748, with an assessment 
being collected; Alta, $2,399, with indebtedness of 
$727; Belcher, $338, with an assessment being 
collected; Best & Belcher, $1,354, with July ex- 
penses unpaid and an assessment being collect- 
ed; Bullion, $2,223; Caledonia, $7,489, with July 
expenses at mine unpaid; Confidence, $1,410, 
with July expenses at mine unpaid and an as- 
sessment just levied; Challenge Consolidated, 
$634, with an assessment being collected; Con- 
solidated Imperial, $2,278, with an assessment 
being collected; Consolidated California & Vir- 
ginia, $14,784 in cash and four carloads of ore, 
value unknown, in transit to Selby’s for sale and 
all July expenses paid; Consolidated New York, 
$848; Chollar, $497, with $1,000 due the bank and 
an assessment being collected; Crown Point, 
$2,404; Exchequer, $840; Gould & Curry, $1,792, 
with notes payable of $4,000 and an assessment 
being collected; Justice, $696; Julia Consolidated, 
$36, with indebtedness of $242 and an assessment 
being collected; Ophir, $3,513; Overman, $304, 
with July expenses at mine unpaid and an as- 
sessment being collected; Potosi, $113, with $2,500 
due the bank and an assessment being collect- 
ed; Savage, $1,077; Seg. Belcher, $822; Silver Hill, 
$2,159; Sierra Nevada, $2,260, with an assessment 
being collected; Standard Consolidated, $176,298, 
with July clean-up of bullion and expenses to 
be accounted for; Syndicate, $1,944; Utah Con- 
solidated, $691; Union, $5,236 

The Hale & Norcross Mining Company reports 
having had an indebtedness of $383 on August 
lst, with an assessment being collected. The 
Mexican Mining Company had an indebtedness 
of $2,321, and is collecting an assessment. 

On the oil exchanges some quotations noted 


are $4.75 for Home; 62c. for Yukon, and 35c. for 
California-Standard. Business is narrow. 
London. Aug. 14. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Though business in the mining market has 
been confined within narrow limits, some inter- 
est is taken in current events and the course of 
the market is watched. This is especially the 
case in the West Australian section, where there 
is an undercurrent of doings in the shares of all 
the big companies. Ivanhoes are beared assidu- 
ously by a clique which appears to want to get 
a large holding at a low rate. There is nothing 
in the mine and its development to warrant a 
gloomy outlook and the bears certainly would 
not care to keep an open account for fear of 
being trapped, as they have recently been, in 
connection with other issues of the same group. 
It is obvious therefore that in the present case 
the bears intend to depress the market so as 
to get in cheap. Lake Views are in the dumps, 
as the management report a still further reduc- 
tion in the output, and there are continued de- 
lays in getting the much-heralded Diehl process 
into working order. The South African section 
is very quiet, and the continued resistance of 
the Boer armies has a very depressing effect, 
for it means a long period of military rule in 
South Africa, even after active resistance is 
crushed. 

I am informed that the Hall Mines Company 
of Nelson, B. C., has been successfully recon- 
structed according to the scheme detailed by 
me in April last. A sufficiency of subscriptions 
has been received, so that the development of 
the property has been recommenced. The mines 
had been allowed to fill with water, and the 


smelter was at a standstill. However, the smel- 
ter is now in operation on custom ore, the levels 
are free from water, and work is being actively 
pushed. 

The only new mining company advertised this 
week is the Traversella Mines, Limited, which 
has been formed to acquire the mines of this 
name between Turin and Aosta, Italy. The pros- 
pectus is advertised “for public information 
only,’ but the public will be little wiser after 
reading it, for it tells nothing to enable one to 
form an opinion on the property. The proper- 
ties are stated to be rich in copper and iron, but 
in what form these metals occur is not stated, 
nor whether they occur together or separately. 
But it is said that both metals can be produced 
at a profit. The prospectus quotes “their Con- 
sulting Engineer’s” opinion as to expected profits, 
but does not mention his name. The only name 
on the prospectus known to the public is that 
of Sir Edward J. Reed, who is chairman. He 
used to be chief constructor of the British Navy, 
but this is probably his first mining venture, 
and I don’t think he is the active spirit in this 
affair. Why the directors should trouble to 
give the public this information I don’t know; 
it does not seem worth the expense of the ad- 
vertisement. 

During the last 2 years I have referred from 
time to time to the doings of the Kootenay Ex- 
ploration Company, the alias of Mr. J. Grant 
Lyman, a notorious American schemer. Some 
months ago I mentioned that the company were 
endeavoring to introduce the shares of an Amer- 
ican company called the Arizona Copper Syn- 
dicate. It appears that a trifling sum was in- 
veigled out of the public by the sale of these 
shares, and it has been reported that work 
has been actually progressing on the properties. 
A circular has, however, just been sent round 
saying that lack of funds prevents more de- 
velopment being done and that more money 
must be subscribed if the properties are to be 
put on a dividend paying basis. I suppose a 
few more folks will be roped in. As the com- 
panies are American organizations it is diffi- 
cult to pursue the necessary inquiries on behalf 
of shareholders, and when the inevitable col- 
lapse takes place there will be no means of ob- 
taining restitution or even of airing the griev- 
ances of shareholders. It is little use warning 
the buyers against this class of operation. Such 
people don’t read mining or financial papers and 
Know nothing of finance and less of mining. 

A company operating in America that has had 
and still has many struggles for existence is 
the Mammoth-Collins Gold Mines, Limited, 
which owns the mines of that name in Pinal 
County, Arizona. The properties appear to be 
of considerable extent and of an average con- 
tents of $7 in gold, and Mr. Arthur Pearse has 
reported that they can be worked at a profit. 
The company is overburdened with debenture 
debts and there has never been the necessary 
capital which is required to work properties of 
this class. The directors are not practical men 
at all and have little influence in raising capital. 
Things just go muddling along and until an 
entirely new management on practical lines is 
inaugurated I don’t think the shareholders will 
get much return. 


Paris. Aug. 12. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Bourse has shown more activity and a lit- 
tle better tone in the past week, though much 
is still to be wished for. 

The Transvaal gold stocks are still very dull, 
and we can hardly say there is a market for 
them at all, though the reports from South 
Africa indicate that the end of the war is not 
very far distant. 

The metallurgical shares are again stronger, 
though the talk of smaller profits as a result of 
the high prices of coal is still heard. On the 
other hand orders are plentiful, prices of iron 
and steel high, and the companies are generally 
in a strong condition. 

The Russian group is especially favored by 
an upward movement. These shares are finding 
much favor from our investers. Certainly these 
seem to be the stocks of the future. The de- 
mand for coal is growing, and metallurgical com- 
panies have also a great future before them. 
Russia is the only country in Europe with a 
great capacity of growth and plenty of room 
to expand in. 

The zinc and lead shares have recovered from 
the recent downward reaction. The lead shares 
are especially strong, since there are prospects 
for a large increase in demand. The apprehen- 
sion of large shipments of zinc from your side 
appears to be subsiding. 

Le Nickel shares hold their own well. The 
company has orders for all the metal it can 
supply, and is arranging for a larger produc- 
tion. 

We have seen last week a recovery in the cop- 
per stocks. In view of the present great de- 
mand for the metal and the prospect that it 
will increase and not diminish, there seems to 
be every prospect that these companies are se- 
cure of large profits during the present year. 
It is not believed that the price of the metal can 
recede for the rest of the year, and no large 


gain in production can be looked for sooner 
than 1901 at the earliest. 

The movement of gold and silver in France 
for the six months ending June 30th is reported 
by the Ministry of Commerce as below: 


Imports. Exports. Excess, 
Francs. Francs. Francs, 
Gold 
Ser askackasss 177,169,249 32,941,989 Imp. 144,227,2 
ere 144,791,073 73,756,144 Imp. 71,034,929 
Silver 
DD acssesmense 68,337,843 98,714,641 Exp. 30,376,798 
PD cise crennne 100,387,234 101,927,329 Exp. 1,540,095 


Imports of copper and nickel coins, taken at 
their face or coin value, were 33,300 fr., against 
36,000 fr. last year. Exports of these coins were 
172,800 fr., against 344,700 fr. in 1899. 

The Bank of France continues to accumulate 
gold, its holdings, by the latest return, amount- 
ing to 2,200,327,586 fr.; in addition to which there 
is 1,135,255,825 fr. in silver. This enormous sti i? 
of over two milliards in gold is unprecedente 
and it is well understood that the Bank hes 
collected it and holds it in view of certain con- 
tingencies about which one does not say much 
publicly—no. matter what he may think. 

Azote. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Name of Co. Date. 


Locat’n. 
Am.Sm & Ref.. 


Place of Meeting. 


. ....|Sept. 12.| Jersey a» a 
Salt Lake ity, ui tah, 


*Geyser- Marion.|Utah. ...|Sept. . 

Globe Hill Con .|Colo....|Sept. Denver. Colo. 

Gold City ....... Colo... Sept. & Colo. Springs, Colo. 
*Golden star....|/Utah. ..|Sept.27.| Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Republic I. & EAS pacwce Sept. 12.| Jersey City, N. J 
*Sunnyside.,...... Colo ... Aug. 28./ Denver, Colo. 
*West ers Utah ...|/Aug. 30.) Park City, a. 


*Special cane, 
on ——————— 




















DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. | 
NAME OF COMPANY. = re to 
er ate, 
Date share. Total. 

. $ $ $ 
§American Coal, Md../Sept. 1) 1.00 60,000} 982,00 
tAm. Steel& Wire,comiOct. 2) 1.75 j.ccccccccclecscccccces 
Andover Iron, Pa .. .j/Sept. 2) 5.00 j...-..2.. Jocces- cove 
Arizona Copper, ord..|Sept. 30) .84 Be cvecsvacce 
Bethlehem Steel .... |Sept. 1 SOP Viksuaneanlaw somnvas 
Breece, Colo. .....-... Sept. 1 05 10,000 90,000 
Buffalo yy Ida. |Sept. 1 10 30,000} 215,000 
Colo. Fuel & Iron. .. |Sept. 5) .80 DD sve evan 
*Consoli’d Gold Mines Aug. 25; .01 10,000 80, 000 
+Gen. Chemical, com..|Sept. 1) 1.00 |..........)....500005 
*Gold Coin, Colo ..... Aug. 25 -02 20. ,000; — 520.000 
*Homestake, S. Dak..| Aug. 25 .50 105,000, 8,983,750 
tNational sone pf. ..|Sept.15) 1.7. 260, 820 10, 318,460 
+Park Steel, Pe BS RED” Bseneses<><Bawnwaseces 
Pressed Steel Car. a POE BAD Bisecs saackaceesecvss 
+Standard Oil. .. .....|Sept.15) 8.00 fo) re 
Stratton’s Independ’ e Aug. 20) = .32 "320, 000 2,210,000 
Cell tedien ieee Ee a aoa ay ears cen ceagecdtcmerncea 

| 
Se pheh Mkeur op DANESUNEaNn Es ses cen cibw Venkata snes eae Jtteeeecs 
| 
hadeidambamenn:” Wcaikdinaiemmdiet tadithaeihiess' cuss, Ciee. ccs 
' 





Pewee ewe eee er seeserneeees| Herne es] eeeeesetesseeesees soeeeesese 

























* Monthly. t Quarterly. §Semi-Annual. 
ASSESSMENTS. 

NaME oF Com- —Loca-(no/ Deling. | Sale. |Amt. 
RE 35 !25 es 05505 Aug. 4 |Aug. 25) .02 
Alliance Expl .........|/Cal..|.. Ug ae 05 
POE rose ese s6s <een08 20, OL Aug. 6 |Aug. 27) .05 
MT 5 kchsdotnns suas 65 Sept.14 |Oct. 5) .10 
Ben Butier Sept.10 |Oct. 2) .00% 
Best & Belcher........ Sept. 7 |Sept.28) .15 
Brunswick Con. ...... Aug. 20 |Sept.13) .07 
Challenge Con ° Aug 21 'Sept. 12) 215 
CATEBEAIAS «0c avinvcccecel Aug. 9 |Aug. 30) .00% 
SS eee t Sept. 6 |sept.27) .10 
SER 6 sn s os ones Oct. 1 |Nov.10| .0°% 
Confidcnce ........... Sept.17 |Oct. 8] .20 
El Rey...... : Aug. 30 |Sept.17| .05 
Eureka Con. Drift... es Ob Beosckues Ol 
ee rrr Sept. 1 |Sept.17| .0l 
Gold Hill . i POOPED Be awe a 25 
Goleta . = 'Cal | 2 Sept.25 |Oct. 25} 15 
Gould & Curry........ INev.| 91) sept. 8 |Uct. 3| (15 
Hale & Norcross iNev.| 5) Sept. 4 [Si pt.25) .10 
PR cies Saewaved ei ieee] BOBO E. icases 05 
Independence........ Utah| 3 Sept. 1 |Sept.17] .01 
Joe Bowers... -|Utah|). me ER B..<5s -OL 
Julia Con .... .... .../Nev.| 30 Sept. 7 |Sept.28) .03 
BESS 1s en meanes Nev..---| Sept.22 |... 03 
Little Chief............ jUiah; 4 Aug.z5 |[Sept.15} .01 
Mawmoth Garfield .Cal..|... Aug, 4 |Oct. 2] .17% 
a eee | Nev. 64 Aug. 14 |Sept. 5} .16 
Occide:.tal Con. ......'Nev.| 25, Aug.17 |Sept.11] .05 
eS ees Nev..| 5 Sept 6 |Sept.27, .05 
. eiesathabiunes Nev 5 Aug. 23 Sept.1z) .10 
Reward .-,Cal.:|..-| Sept. 3 ee cee 
Sailor Con.. /Cal.:| 5) Aue. 27 Sept.15) .01 
Savage 'Nev..|/101 Sept.18 jOct. 8) .10 
Sheep Rock........... }Utah|.... Aug.10 [Aug. 27) .10 
Sierra Nevada........ Nev../U9 Aug.14 |Sept. 3) .15 
Silver Bow............ Utah]... Aug.13 |Aug. 31) .00% 
Snowtlake....... . jUtah| 17 Aug.13 |Sept. 1) .01 
Sweet Vengeance.....Cal..| 13 Aug.16 |Sept. 6| .10 
DR ccksoonem jUtah| 14, Aug. 25 Sept.15) " 
Victoria .... . ,Utah Aug. 15 ‘sn 04 
West Mtn. Placer....|Utab| .| Aug.17 |........ .04 
Yankee Con........... Utah|...| July 2 |Aug. 29) .01 
Yellow Jacket.... .... Nev.| 4| July 26 |Aug. 31| .10 
Young America.......| Utah Bepe.. & f...<. 2e~.| 08 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS.t 
— | Aug. 17. ; Aug. 18, Aug. 20. | Aug. 21. | Aug. 22. | Aug. 23. | 7 18. | Aug. 20. ‘ 
Name OF COM- | Loca- | Par |————— | —__—_— | Rann onemverieins en ee L Sales. NAME OF (Par > sce = ee a a = Part te Sales 
PANY. | tion. | val. | H. | L. HH. L. | iH. | L. | H | Le _H. | L. eee ee CoMPany. aes H.,; L.| H.,; L. | H.( L.| H.; L.| H.| L. | 
Colo Dy caasa ee LAB sanclevsxt i besa leiatenleawed | 1,000 | adventure Cons.| $25| 100,000|.....|.....| 8.00|....c|.c..clececcleseecleeeeele-...t... Ae Sire 
Mont.) 25)..... Sa VincesMeieae 55]... ah ccewaien "100 Aetna Cons..... |" picks hentaatenond itil 50 
- Mont.| 100'89.00 83.50 59.50/83.50).....]..... 10'89.00 83.50/38.75) 600 | ‘Allouez. . “peal axnesl oes ‘i 
eo —- . 46.00 15.18 46.00 45. “wD 45.13)45.00, 45. 50 a mr 45.50 45.25 44.75 - 2,790 Amal, Coppe "'39. "50 $9.00 39. 25 89.00! 326 
ee” | ae salvsssaloneen|norongaegalonealosersn 
Bel .|Nev.. Arcadian, ¢...... - 21. 00}20.00) 2.0!) ..c00 495 
Best & ‘Belcher. . a | —— scoccceccee| 25) 60,000)...../.....| 4.00).....| 4.00).....) 4.00) 8.68)... tose] elec c ee 100 
eeecne olo. é 6 é eccceleccccicccecs 
a <i Col. Gop. B.C 10 12.00 11-88 18: Wiis 83 12.00/41 68 ii iit 80 ii. is ii! i ali oo Sh | Se | en ee er aaa ag en 31:50 31:00! Bp 
Brun Cal. . 14) 300 aes. c. Be nusaladaiaakelaua 400 
Choll 4! Nev Bonanza... 0) ieahebenke 7. 850 
Chry Boston........... 100, a: ccc] SOU ccccelccccoleccceleccee|sccce| Sel ssccclecsceleccce 150 
Comst Bos.& et 25) 150,000|815° a8 316 (324 319 908 
“ British Col...... 5| 200, pons j12. DEL TB) 0 cigcl sec celccccs| occcefRhel| cocce{ bec ccccelecccelecces 875 
Butte & Bost. ¢.| 10; W000)... .]....c]occcselesecs|ccecelecces(OOOl o oes c[64O0l..ccclcccelecces 60 
Cal. & Hecla, c..| 25) 100; we 750 | 745 _ a eee On 45 
Centennial, c....} 25) 90,000/13.63 18.00 -% 13. 7.25 17.00)17.13 17.00) 2,020 
Cent’l-Eureka.... 25) 200,000! a 98. 75'23.98|FB.9B) 0... clecccelocece 35. 50 23.18 23.50) ..... 428 
Cochiti, g........ 25) 60,050) 3.25) 7.38) 3.00) 7.75].....|....-| 8.00.....)...../...06 7.73). 
i Copper Range...| 10) 110, RR adel areca lonewalnascel ences] aeons) qunee) snc se]uecdalins ects ccastsacad 
r pes ‘Smet . — Coal..| 25) 100, 000) Geacnheceed 41.50/41.00).....!..... 42.00 41.50 42.00 41.50/42 
Gol ien ABC. ..... 0, rights...... liccalaiwacasetusguslaacamlavebalsadeateldcalacdenlscesetceineladcnelacavelecsos 
Golden Fleec Sareea 1°40) ° 150,000) 22200) 2S MAQMIOUNS be cecclocecelccceaticss 
Gould & Curry. .|N Elm River. ...... Se | SE crc cdlandaclvnccetensaslodaveluctetiecucdlacductcs 
Hal e & Norcross Nev Franklin, c...... ig... > ae ee ee ee ee re ee ee 
Homestake......|/5 I. Royal Con., +5 C..| 25) 100,000' 29.50 29.13) 29.00 28.75 W? . 23.88 Pe 2 ee 00 _— 
Horn Silver. Mass Con.. oo) MEL SEE cpadsiveseabeencalscecdl CUMMSOesd 
Iron Silver. OS ‘| BET EE cal iccdodinccea sancti oicvalecnaelsacadtees 
Isabella..... a esc) att Oe inctlanntlwesael occeledncelsncadhuse cal ees 
Jack Pot.......- Mohawk, c...... 25) 300,000) 13.00 17.75) 17.25 NEB oocwehesses 
King & Pemb... Mont. C.& C.. B 200,000) 
LACTOSE. ...0.00- N.E. Gas & Coke, beaitiapeeees 
Leady ille. paen Sead Old Colony ...... 5 siaadl"i 
Little i ee Old Dominion, ¢| 25) 150,000!..... 
Mexican.. ...... Osceola, ¢........| 25) 93,000. 68 
Mollie Gibson... Parrott, 8 | 10) 229,850)43.00 4 
Ontario......... Pioneer. | 10) 100,000) .25)..... 
UE. oss e505 000 } guiney, | 25} 100,000}140 [188 [142 [140 |.....|...scleccee eeeee/140 |..... 
Pharmacist...... hode island |} 25} 100,000).....|..... 
Plymouth... .... Santa Fe, g | 10 250,000) 5.00! .....[eccccleccceleccecleccee| 4eKDl oe ccleccecloe.ce 
Portland, ..... ..;C Tomesach. c. BH Qissscclcsces 
Potosi... .......-- 2 Tecumseh........| 25) 30,000 aalGn OeNeener eadthl cédunlsndcdl caceeligecehaweaslaccae 
uicksilver...... Tri Mountain....| 25) 100,000) 9.00 ..... 8.5 
SAVAC........0.- United States....| 25) 250,000) 9.00 8.00) 3.75 .... esi » 9.50 “9.01 
Sierra Nevada... Utah Cons., g. c. | 5) 200,000/32.00 31.88) 31.50 30.38 ‘i 80 81.25 50. 5 0.25 31.75 50.2 
Small Hopes..... ViCtel,. Beescssce | Gl Mine sa«dl acces ws 
Standard Conn.. WICKOTIB. 06.5 5005 25; 100,000)... Joseee 
Syndicate........ White Knob..... - 50,000). 2.2: aA 
Tenn. Copper... Winona, ¢....... 100,000] 3.25|..... 
Union Copper. Wolverine, e....| 3% 60,000/41. 6 41.00 
Work. . Wyandotte......./ TOD oc cc clcsnce 
Yellow ‘Jacket . immedi , < 
— see ' + + Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 2,’ 720. ° 
COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. ——__—_— 
Am. Sm. & Ref. .| 3634] 3736)..... | 34) 37 | 87 
| $9) 83 | 898 ‘SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Aus. 
Am. Ss. & W.Con 34 — on - : am 
“ pf'rn zt | } | Par 
: > Fuel ah i Srocks. Seal Far | Bid. |Asked.) | STOCKS. | stesnen, eal Bid. |Asked. 
ae ‘ 300,000) $10, $0.42 (eo. 4736 | Horn silver. 400,000| $25, $1.10 |........ 
nt & OW Ve, 400,000} 25| .3746| | Joe Bowers 400,000) 1) 9.008 | 80.00 
National ‘Lei a ee Pe ie ee 100,000) 10) 3.70 | | Joe Bowers E “| 700,000) 34)” 200 “OL” 
Ng i 18 it ; srt} g901°4s 40} 4a | at | ak} 4a | a8 | 4 48 ai |48" | 0g C hloride P ke gy 200,000) “| 0 é VY Little Pistaburg,.. | 150000) 1 ‘i ‘a 
LOR GE evenrs|e sesso Daisy... 500,000) 8 0096) 2 Mammoth . 400,000 é 2. 1334 2.141 
eae Dalton 500,000} 5) 024g) OF May Day... 400,000; 34 498 
National be a s]ereeees Dalton & Lar | 2,500,000/ 1) 03 03 || Mercur........... 200,000} 25 5165 i 
R yublic I. &B. Cee Macnee 206 cenqeel 150,000) 20; 1.15 | 1.85 | Revenorn Light . 400,000) 5 "0134 -01% 
vey of a Sestes Daly-West.......... 150,000) 20; 17.90 ” 18 +1246) | Ontario 150,000) 100) 5.90 Ta 
Slo aa: sh f.. S 5 ist aiaaeetage 100! DGRIAE: 5<0 0c sewees 200,000) 5 58 4 Sacramento.......| 1,000,000} 5) 27 21% 
»88-She a 100 “ei ..: : | 153 | Kagle.......... Bai 250,000) A --cagee|-o>-gar+| | Saver Ring {| £59,000 2) 49.00 7) a. 
fo eens 1535 1535 sn 583 512 |542 (540 540 [539 | 80 | Eagle & Blue Bell..| 250,000) 1) 63 | £76 star Consolidated} 500,000) 25 | BI 
Sten. a Z eee tie | s S I red | 7034! 7) Pa 69'4| 695¢) 6936, 0094. «| 5,350 Four PRS 650. 65000 250,000! 1 014 086) | ——— eaeendewe 250,000) 1) .06 ats; 
Va. Coal & C..... a 100| 54| 434) 5g 4g) 5 46 a6 Wooo ieee cetatvecos ea Galena paadaetsenne nds 100,000} 10) 0454) -0644) | Suns: UNC... eee eee leeeee enn el ones | .OOM!...... es 
= sa yasishdeonin SL aiaiaiaiainieaniae pn rand sl a biesees Py 00] 7 “Cena 8 ioe 100,000; 5) 3.95 | 4.07% 
7 aie. ite all Golden Eagle ....... 400,000 | _.008 -0144 | South Swansea 150,000) 1) 1.18 1.21 
Total sales, 115,931. . Grand Centrai...... 254,000) i 0.66 | See || Otak.............. 100,000! 4 eM £90 
ae aeaaea epee ee = ———— | Homestake.......... Riiaautes Dextebesaeass Weeusantes bP MOOS 6.5208 | 200,000! 10) .07 | = 124 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.S = ve ; 
- | Aug. 16. | Aug. 17. | Aug. 18. | Aug. 20.) Aug. 2. | 
NAME OF L’ca- | Par |——- a — anh a cian TORONTO, ONT. 
COMPANY. tion.| Val.) H. be | H.; L. ie | H. | L. LL. | | 3. pcan : _ 
an, Ae... 4 | 950 EAs caihosaicbaocsthvsseal Ma | Aug. 11, | Aug.13. | Aug. 14. | Aug. 15. Aug. 16. Aug. 17. ites 
Aim. Cement......|......| 10 Company. >| B. ) A. | By A.| B. | A.| B. | A.| B.| A. | OB. 
Bethlehem Lron..| Pa. | 50 ; ‘ a ‘ 5 a at 7 
rk thiehem Steel..| ‘ | = Ontario : 
Cambria Tron....) % | § Golden Star.| 1 |......|...... MP Spica scisccabesa ny 03 | .08!4) .0814)...... 0834)... 15,650 
Sin Te Seecc| «| 10 cecesfeeceels] AD] Given cee | mi soo) 1a | cos | “a8| “5 | sia*| 
Oniten Gea. cco 1 OD) fic sal en. WIND MURR occclseoec BRMEE® Vhc050! eae oel cas velasose British Goi. ST eleuhe we pape Ceineda Se fee 
—— —— a ae - 7 bask S fesseuetseetns 5) We “vedeasteacgie 025 HK 29 24 p  . aeeee 
Total shares sold, 7,923 § Reported = Townsend, Whelen & Co On, , 309 Ww alnut St., Phiadeiphta. Atha mre ai Le 0194] .0234)......|...008 01% 4 Bia 0244) .0184) 0216). ....... 
= er = = | Cariboo M’k' 1 o| ot E cowsceleceess -90 -90 95 96 .93 16 000 
AL. Crow’s N. C. 25 -|54.00 < dansk a Beka — 83-0 500 | - _— 85.00 38. ia 
Dardanelles. 1 ORG) ORG)... 2 cfecese 0% A 02 08 500 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, c Deer Trail... 1 0196 06 war dudbeaatan 044 “046 ‘0 046 O44 0434 6,000 
pias ceenboneaie ee —_ ~ - ive Star.... 1 d MOEN sewcalacnes. 4 ; wri MO Ve vendens 
‘Loca. i Par Aug. Aug. ; Aug. ; Aug. ; Aug. ; Aug. oe: 1 0234 “0258 padwaaloavake 0244) .024| .02 | .08 | .02%4) .08 5,500 
tion. | value. | 16. %. | 18. 20. 21. | 2. | Tron Mask.. 1 MP EPS occa dlcdacas 26 | 82 | 27 | .81 | 24 | ; 
- apts ee ene sre ere ara eae ae 8 { a AF WEP bessecdisenens OF -12 | .06 12 07 
D Nev. $3.00 15 14 | 214 14 14 | 118 eH i eet eek 55 | 60 | .54 “eo 55 
te Belcher. = 3.00 +18 AS | 17 +18 ‘17 | -18 | Mont Cristo.) 1 |......|...... MEG DOE 00. ccaheccscs 03 | 04 | 0234 208%) .08 
aledonia. ° # 3.00 60 60 | .60 “59 56 | 456 Mont & Lon|0.24)......!...... «43 Wt Ts adecatoedeee +1844) .1916) .1534 .20 -19 
Challenge Con.. 2 3.00 +23 A | kT 223 27 | £8 North MOAT © lesesc<cleciens OO t BG icc. cclenscee -90 | .95 | 38 | .95 | .92 
CHOU SE Ss; < 0005909089 | - 3.00 19 at | -16 ae). aa. Dee TE locccoclsesce. BOE ccccusksocece 85 | 95 | .89 | 95 | .90 
Contidence........22. +s ps 3.00 hy “35 | -80 -88 81 9 | Peimcsss Ml) a |.2c0cfo0: ME oink ccalcounas 02 | 08 | .02 | .08 | .02 
on. California & Virginia.... | ” 2.50 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.35 MEE VE. [sicwaaclenseas 23 OMe dekscnchenweed 2346) .25 | .231¢) 24 22446 
I ” 3.00 15 | 1 -16 +15 <8) PINGS cc] E [ancien cleoncnc Se AR Pe ccatclcwcked -70 | .76 | .60 | .73 | .74 
“ 3.00 16 16 | .16 16 17 TO We Bede. Ble ccccelsscsen Wt Mc: choca ds 02 | .02%4) .02 | .02%4) .02 
“ | 3:00 .20 a) ae 2 20 PWG ccccccl £ feccseels coves ee be ca calncadus 54 | 63 | 55 | 165 | 601% 
“« | = 2.00 04 04 | 204 -08 04 03 | War Eagle..| 1 ......|...... Ba ER foes teense 1.49 1.55 /1.4914'1.53 |1.50 
“| 8.00 27 | ke +28 23 | 27) | Waterloo. ../0.10 ....../...... MEL MB Nec cecileccccs 02 | .03 | .02%4) 0284) .021 
“« | 8.00 12 +12 | 12 +12 Al | oll MUIMIINDTI, Sood clit ces. aiste dnc ahe cucu davdattexadealconadeleceses MR asaslixccavlxceucd 
“| B.00 «55 56 | .56 -56 -56 56 | Winnipeg ..| 1 |....-.|..0.0- BOM CUA Sa cue asians .06 | .08%4| .07 | .08%6) .U6 
“ 3.00 16 15 | 214 24 2 28 | Develop Co.: Po 
“«  ] 2.50 2 = 2 _ +10 2 eR Bsc ae eh aes a Ni asalesadan .0284)...... .0234 , 
Cal. was “io 415 415 cw ca | an Can. .G.F F. . 8. 0. 10 Nececeeleceeee! OF 01% trteesleceees 7 | 0054) 07% O94 U4 076 ~=—-&, 918 
iev 20 el me} i a e a 
tigv. 4 ” 06 3 = = = Total shares sold, 101,968. 
“ 8.00 31 32 32 34 82 229 as ——— SSS ee 
CALIFORNIA O1L STOCKS.” SPOKANE, WASH. 
oe 1 ih Aug. 2. | “Aug. 8. | Aug. 4. | Aug. 6. | Aug. 7 
dauneay. eC | |) —— | NAME OF |Par|__ Week Aug. - NAME OF |Par __ Week Aug. 16. 
a ‘any. ishares. Val.| H. | L. | H.| L. | H.; L.| H.) L. | B. | COMPANY. |val-)B. 7 | AL talk COMPANY. \val. B. , A. | Sales 
Blue Goose...) 5,000 #100/15.00 +|15.75} 0.020) ecc0e ae rene eee = a Pk ae oe 
; -+| Crystal. .....00 ose.ee0e0e MO 1 OB. becwesees Mountain Lion.... 86 | .72 |........ 
shuckhorm..... ) 10.00 ) 8.75) 8. 85 bévew sh SHE icc ccthicocs y . : ( 
Hi i | 100, 000 uF oO i 4, 70) 4.75, 4.65 4. 6) 4.00) 4.701 ...0c)eccee | cea = “Oone ttteeeee I — Maud.. 34 374 500 
Homestake....] 10,000) .....Jecccclecccclecsccloccccleccecdocecclocccolocccelocccclecses P é . U9 ------+- | Quilp..... gitgeceseeeesee| 1) 20 | 628 j........ 
San Joaquin. .| 100,000 1.00| 4.40) 4.05) 4.50 4.00 ial i 4. 3 4. 3 Danaeledewelesvds | Gone Lasas... oniaaty tg os umahter Cartas... 
WOR cic wave 00,000) 2.50! .65) .61) .60..... TM cccce) OL eB occcclocees Lone Pine-Surp. Con.. 10 | 24,000 Sullivan. we eseeeeencee| cess 
ERS i in| a0 0334! 48, om Thum 
* California and Producers Oil Exchanges. Total sales, 1,560 shares. Morning Glory.. | 
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| Aug. 11. | Aug. | Aug. 14. Aug. 15. Aug. 16 2 ; 7 — 
Teen aR Alea) Bene dere aig: Neteees del eee | eee Let Aug.15. | Aug.16. ) Aug. 17. N 
oOMPANY. |Val.) B. | A. | A. Cre lk ire ir ee ee rrr a et 
ioe 5 _B. | B.| A. | B.| A. | B.| AL Company. |val.| B. ) A. | B. | A. | B. j A. | B. | A. | By A. | BLY A, et 
fee 306 384 | .44%| .4514| 81,000 | Alamo. .... -_—T . a 
Am. Con...) 1 7 | | nal suas | Ameo. sig) aa |] aig) cp aaa ag oof r sem 
Anaconda..| 1 |= 0936 4 Are. Je... +30 al. Aeasaiets Rend oc caule cck an —_ 
Anchor....| 1 : ee ue 023¢| 10214 "8 103i g\ "1638; O00) 2 Huma 
Anchoria L} 1 . | Findley. sh oe) Ue | 0236 oF "| 10286) 10284 AN) 3 Alaba 
Antelope. ; “02%! nea” ae 6g eenkeal +1344) : , ‘ | 13 | .18ie! 1.000 dala 
8 a Cin... stcond EOLS secocles resi uba ees Bg) . , 0536]... 5 Alask 
Arcadian...| 1 r eas -/1.22 |1.2246/1.22 1.2254) 1:2334/1: 258 i 133i, ie § Alice, 
Arg’ntum J; 1 | Noe ad t -0444| 0446) 0414 “as -0444) .0416 20414 JE! ...05.1- a * Alliat 
Banney | i =a | ary * ..| 09 | 093g) .09 "| .093g) .09 | .093¢| .033¢) .09 | 087% “ii sid alamal; 
attle Mt i: 4 . snniebislveeneufsnchosl boneeedhsecsalewnsebiocaces licawe's 5 | 50 | .60 |. : ‘ ' 
Ben Hur....| 1 0-200 | Old Gold... | 1 |.. --| OSG) .0184)......)......] 011g) .0184 “og! ‘ors 9 Amar 
Black Beli.) 1 2000 | Wir ani ates | 0146) .01%4| .01 O14 | 01 | fel 1500 1) Amaz 
Blue Bell...) 1 15,000 | Work rold.. 007 -009 | .003') .01 007 | 00716 “011g 1 “4 11 Amer 
ae ee aoe . “ose 11,000 . ori teeters -2914) .284] .29'¢)...... -23% ih 27%) 2814) oy) 12 Amer 
Cc tuckhorn. ‘| : 0056 UT | 074) 07 22,000 | t Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchs r . ee 13 Aimer 
.| 0254, 0216) .025¢| .0244) .025¢) "0216 [638¢! 14/000 ; »tations Denver Stock Exchange. Total sales, 44,500 shares. 4Am. > 
Central C’n} | 10%! .09%! 210 | 109%) 210 | 20984) .09%%) 55,000 - be A n§ 
Champion..| 1 -0334, .0846 .085¢) 20846) .085¢) .0816) .085 3.000 Se $$$ —_____ 1) AMM. ¢ 
Chicole....| 1 0: a1 “ne See] OS28) «DSe| 0578) 16Am. 2 
* 03 | 02%! .08 | .02%) .0B1) .023¢) .038 1,000 7 
C.K.&N..) 1 284) 025%) 0234! 20246) 0234) .025¢| .0284) 1,000 anaes 
ee bin} 1 0336) 0336) 0356) .031¢! .0556) .035¢) 0884! 22,000 18 Anch 
C.C.G. Ext} 1 -<as-| +1584) .1534| 1634) .16%¢|......)... 26,500 PARIS. Aug. 2 19 Angl¢ 
- C.@ Man| | 1986, 112%) 1256 2g) L19i4)"1133g) 15,000 -* 2) Apoll 
Copper Mt.| 1 34 0434 0446) .045¢) 27.000 21 Apple 
Creedes CC 1 1456) 114841... .- ——_——_—__——— - ccna cai . Appi 
Cc. C. Con, i “39821 11000 : ‘ | >rice Pp 
ee 1 on “Toss = NAME OF COMPANY. Country. Product. | Capital) Par | Latest Prices. B Argel! 
Des Moines, 1 "06%| lO7i%| 7/000 Stock. | value. Opening.) Closi 4 Argol 
cee ai ; 096) 20936) 27,600 ‘ 7 se 3 re % Arizo 
Pas ° 1 1.61) (1.62 | 16,574 Acieries de Creusot France ste . Francs. Fr. Fr. | Fr. 26 ASSOC 
fb : a lg 1 4446 | 36,550 | © “ Firminy...... rance.. ..../Steel mfrs.. ./27,000,000) 2,000 1,838.00 | 1,820.00 7 Atlan 
Snterprise. a9 |"'39°"| — 9’000 “ * Firminy ...... ‘a © ..| 8,000,000) 500 3°500.00 | 3°500 1 lee 
F.Rawlings, 1 a ee ae “ Fives-Lille.... ea Oe “ 12'000/000| 500 ‘eee 8 S00.) % Bald 
ae oa ae ésebawu 7,000 ‘“ ‘“ ef mg Bali . Sg ee ‘ 505.00 500.00) x , 
Findley 1 3 14,000 << Huta-Bank...| Russia......./[ron & steel.|5.......-.| 500 |...-.... 4,250.00 | 4,300.14) Shae 
jarf. Conn. 1 a | 7 1........ saan a Marine.....) France.. .... Steel mfrs... 20,000,000 500 60.00 | 1,645.00 3) Big s 
Gola aint : cocses] Oy 1° * ses scie Boleo.. Reena SS 3 Lower C: sss : C re or ; a 720.00 6,520.00 3! Big S 
Gold Sov'n,| 1 043 30.000 | Briansik Russia......./C vouP ei iron: =i | “ae a 
Gok sov'n.| | -10 15,000 | Champ @’Or aeons -*+oae me iron. SOU }.....22.) 380.00 | y 33 Bostc 
— _.- --| 1 02 18,000.| Courrieres -| oo Bosna oe el & aa a an ; 36.00 40.00) 34 Bosto 
a May.... * ‘ . . f Ww, 9 w ‘ . ba ae 
Indep’ndce | 1 3,000 | Dombrowa.. Russia. . eo eee a omen | sao. 35 Bost 
Ing. Con. ..|- 4 *rsaae[eese-o/erea-a-- | Donetz. . eo, ‘Isteel _” 020. 020.00 36 Bost« 
lesknenie i ) | .1984) .2014) 2,00 | Dynamite Centra France Explosives SSU.00 | 380.00 9° Bost 
Jack Pot... 1 @ 1.21 1.2134 —— Escombrera-Bleyb <<. 1 ON see's eee | 4, tae! 1 $25.00) 33 Bost 
ets é ‘raser River.... it.Col'mb.|Gold.... ||" 380.000 i 5220.00 
a - an 1025) 10,000 een Rene eee) sbapeee oe mb. > aa veeeeeee! | 200,000 9.00 3.50 39 Bost 
i oy ws St. . : 0414 4,000 | Laurium é eae G se xy sb Ver 40,000,000 144.50 146.00 40 Bost 
i ae 1 17| 20,000 | Malfidano.. ae ne 12/300). Sone |g ee 4i Bost 
agnet R.. 7 91) wat a ee Mss aco ponie 2,500,000 . > an Al gg 
Margaret...| 1 aan + 006 oa Metaux, Cle. Fran. 00... France.. ....|Metal d’lers. 25,000,000) 500) | 30.00 7-4 | — 42 Boste 
onemamer UL ’ Mokta-el- Alver ~. . (2. " ° 
pore ry ; 0846) 1,000 Septhe Baku. Geese eeeeeee pioets. me a pax sie sis 18,312,500) 500 40.00 | 1,125.00) 1,210.14) 8 Brees 
wel “33 | Late) 119,000 | Ne apthe Nobel .22.0.0000.2. a ee + +o OEE] =+> (30.00 | "735.00 44 Buffs 
7 ay. . 06 | 0614 “ parts. as 7 610.00 607.50 $5 Bulli 
0356) 03 5,000 | . ‘ : y Galticie ly ‘ 6 Bunk 
Mobile. 1 “ose yes (00) | Nickel......... N. Caled'nia| Nickel ...... 10,000,000," 2: riCalu 
Moll. Dwyer! 1 O7ka| U736|  68'500 Penarroya..... Spain. Coal, etc....|........| 500 95.00 ao 
Mollie fib.) 1 oF ‘ “Bie W586 Lou | Rebecca Colo’do, Gold «| 5,000,000 25 En 48 Carit 
Monarch. ..|....| 115e] 116) 74194) 11482) 1404. 11361. 11136 iid ° | .26)4) . 2 1,000 | Salines de I’Est. France. .....\Salt.. 5) | 5 0e 49'Cent 
Montreal...) 1 - 116 %,000 | Salines du Midi.. St _seeese RES covetecenel’ OD ‘oD 5») Cent 
Moon-A’c’r| 1 "gi4Z “53 530) Vv ielle Moatagne Belgium ....|Zine 9,000,000 80 “00 aH 51 Cent: 
Mornings.) 1 “Odi peng] Bheee | rn nnn cere tenet lennon cect coenen beesenseebenes — 52 Chan 
Mtn.Beauty .... WwW | 10% 37500 Re AI <— oe 53 Char 
Mt. Rosa...) | . : ; “a9 | 26,000 nea 54 Clov 
National....| 1 | .1i%4) 21236) ii3¢) 21946! lan") lanag)  a0%%) Za 1 i08g) Z105¢) "2 ids, “1086 32'000 ad ‘lov 
Nellie V 1 "08 | 000 55 Colo1 
al Haven, 1 “og | 091g 47,000 HC = 
Olive B’nch) I O61 “0616 lo65¢) 8,000 7 Colu 
Oriole...... 1 “05Ng “05ig, 10584) 17,000 LONDON Aug. 10. 58 Com 
Orphan.. 18 — “19g 20°-| 12,000 59 Com 
rene Eons 234 02%) .03 40,000 —————— ; 60 Cons 
Pharmicist. % 32! * , Author- Se eae ae 
phan “1% “1384 “14 Lune iia. cane. oo ee Last divide nd, Quotations, a ron 
»*innacle. .. “19 “196 “seazl on™ " capité value ce eee bw VON. 
tees at 5 3:50 *\3.86 "(3-40 [3199 (°50°" 18.90 © * s'a1 (8-40 anno ,| Samteal. | value, |Amt./ Date. Buyers, Sellers. 3 Cons 
*rinee Alb. O16 0484 20136) 104384 04K “434 “od 5 "046! 1048 2 2s ; ete 64 Cord 
VI - “DS . O16 .UA8G . 04% 0434 12,000 a £s. d. s.d. 7 , 1 
Princess, 0656) 0634) .0616) .0634)......!...... 6g “066g 063g 8.509 | Alaska Goldfields .......... Alaska .......... £300,000 1 00 21" | Mar., 1999 | 1D 4° +, 6 Crip 
Progress 064g 064.0614 053g) 0644 0636) 0614 “06%, 106%) 18,500 Alaska-Mexican, g.... ..-.. - ws 200,000 1 0 0 04.8 July; 1900 3 8 9 66 Croe 
Pythias 064% .0644)..... 0614) 057, 6g). 0514) .06 |........ Alaska-Treadwell, g “ 1,000,000' 5 0 0 16 on "6 1497 6 8 ¢ 6 Crov 
Raven. ...2-)....) 02 0)--a.25/ 0a. fe PSE pelea kactee 0614| .UG36|......|.-2..-|-.s- Ac Mi wicks he Anaconda, €., 8. ... Montana........ 6,000,000 5 0 0 82 | Apr. 1900) $16 8 S18 4 68 Dalt 
Republic... 0616 0636 0616 0636 20614 0636.06 Be lOGIg * 10636)” 1,000 | De Lamar, g- Idaho.... ...| 400,000! 1.0 0°06 | May, 1 3 ; 60 | Ty. 
Rob’t Burns 063, 064 On 8 : : Golden Gat ‘aliforni by, 1900 3 0 1 0 69 Daly 
rR ss ns Bt MR lcci onlenxeashsonnca Lg 06 U6%, 39,000 G den Gate, £. . California...... Se Ov cceeslevasauduaume 10 9 4 70\Dals 
tose Maud. O93, 0916 09LG) 09S 2 09 | .093@ 27,000 rand Central, ‘g. Mexico...... ... 800,000) 10 0°20) Jan, 1900! 11 2 48 | 0 Daly 
Rose Nicol. 3 | IBM) «18 1Big 3 121 T1246 112%) 15,000 Hg ull Sm. «& Mg., ¢ British Col..... 250,000; 1 0 010 May, 1899 1 0 1 ; a Dea 
ae Gold Olig 02 024%) .023g .021¢ .02 0216 .025¢) 145,000 Ve Rol. & Juer “ee. cee! 1,000,000} 5 0 0 50 | Nov., 1399/6 7 6 610 } 72 Dee 
es Biss Aacevachiasaaens atontt B= Colorado. ... 250,000) 1 0 0 2% Apr, 190) 11 3 18 9 BDe I 
ake... 456) ..-..- 9,000] \tountain vie aod 7: ie 660,000) 1 0 0° 6 | Apr., 1899 3 0 10 74{Dell 
‘rachyte . “07 0736 5.000 itain opper --, California.......| 1,250,000} 5 0 0110 | Apr, 1900/5 7 6 512 6 75 Den 
Uncle Sam. $z 10436 lode S’on9 | Newfoundland, c. .......... Newfoundland...) 250,000 | 1 0 0)...... 2 5 al 12 6 ae 
Union SeeRee anbkse sean tets exams 40 "0 11,600.| Palmarejo & Mexican, g. ..) Mexico......... POOLE OW cosclowcccscescest ee ‘6 Des! 
va. M- soate 1196) 21054) 21220002. "2 "| Thaw) 34000 | Stratton’s Independence...) Colorado 1,100,000 | 1 0 0/20 | June,1900}2 7 6 225 0 7 Dixi 
Vindic 1.4074 1.400 1.420 1.39 1.40 1.44 Coplapo, Cc... .... seecess -- Chile... 200,000 2.0 0 40 | July, 1900) 4 0 0 4 5 | 18 Doe 
Work. 29 | .293¢| .2836| .23 | .29 214 Frontino & Bolivia, g ..| Colombia 2) q40;000/ 1 0 0116 | Oct. 1399! 112 € 5 0 19. Duc 
Zenobia....) 1 SS Mies SB: de ccce 15 “15 St. John del Rey, 2.2.00... Brazil...........) 600,000 1.0 0) rts. | July’, 190¢ sales 4») Du 
e Utah Con.,g.(HighI'nd Boy)| Utah............ 300,000 1 0 0) rts. | Me * non : 1 Z 1 Z e al Dut 
¢ Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Total sales, 1,579,834 shares. oS pies sibphesesencune British Col’mbia 100,000 1 0 0......). eee 1s 9 H i : ® Eldc 
en eit British Ain. Corp “ Lemon} 1 0 O20 | Marriom| is ot & 83 Eli 
7 Sean F : mn, I . Mar., 1900 140) 146 Ie 
MONTREAL, CANADA.* ag _f owen a -oo| See's 2 : . : ‘ “!9 0 010 0 ¢ oat 
ele ees 0220) ee > May, 1900 | 317 € 296 so 
rar|__ Week, Aug. 2 —— re Rio Tinto, €...........+. ..| Spain... 1,625,000 5 0 0450 | 6°? “ee [53 7 olen 8 Emy 
. Par > Week, Aug. 20 ref “6 m5 
NAME OF COMPANY. \4] Name or Company. Par iene See Apes eds ees AE Ne eT id “16 2 66 5 0 87/Ent 
a t 1arsis, C.......... eee 1,250,000, 2 0 0150 | Apr, 1900) 812 6 843 & Fan 
si i a ae ae ne geese. — Mines. W. Australia....| 500,000 1 0 0/16 | Jan2 1900/3 1 3 : Sa %9 Fav 
Big hree. $1 02g Monte Christe. .......-. $ oa io e ee 4100 3 0/46 | Aug. 1900/2 7 6 2 3 6 % Fed 
Jalifornia. . wees 09 Montreal G. rn ae cs ee &.... 5 2 _6 | Apr, 1900] 112 0 1138 0 uF, 
Can. Gold Fields.. ..... 0.10 07% +Montreal-London ..... ( mame a a Ee... = wees} 140,000 | 10 0/76 | May, 1900/8 7 6 s 10 0 . Fed 
ONOR.cacnc: i t IRAN SEs Scicacncsnsvees wee a wees) 100,000 5 00/50 | July, 1900} 916 3) 917 + a Fer 
Deer Trail Con. 1 | 05 MN Se ig a2 0 rae Whew ower prcseses ts 3 --+-| 120,000} 1 0 0) rts. | Oct., 1399|.5 17 6 6 2 ¢ %8 Fer; 
Evening Star... 1 | .09 Rambler-Cariboo |... *Mt. Lyell M. an: eins "1 a eee Aug., 1900 11 12 61113 9 4 Flos 
Golden Star .. 1 | .10 Republic Con........... Sak Site ar mi resp ac eens 90,900 | 3-0 0/50 | July, 1900] 717 6 8 2 6 % Fris 
Gold Hills Dev. 1 “a3 Slocan-Sovercign : | ae D, Boose eeeeeeees aes. --++| 1,000,000) 10 0) 7 | Aug.,190/5 0 0 5 2 6 % Gal 
Knob Hill... .. ae ese... ta toms lee Ce Es ce “2° oes eee. ++} 220,000) 1 0 0 26 | June, 1900| 916 3 91s 9 ¥ Gar 
Sintomtie.<.. ........)... AY Bee eeclbaeckleresyt en | War Eagle iD Lc :......c aan olar Ficlds,..../ 220,000; 10 0/40 | Sept.,1900/ 5 15 0 517 6 eeicta. 
| MP hsv cece | Mysor Gold, g... 2 2.2.) 250,000} 10 0/40 | July, 1900/6 00 6 2 6 W Gey 
* Montreal Stock Exchange. Total sales, 41,300 shares. Gane "i “ seoe} 242,000; 1 0 0/20 | * “18 8 018 7 6 walGok 
7 —- eatin Boece SSS) MRWO) 1 0 0.36 | Aug, 190/816 8 45 § 1G 
aniianmacsamaabhdina fatliaidicaees : © Bescsvcsee Cone 20), 5 ‘ “ ~ x 6 : TG 
—— | British S. Africa, chartered So. Africa....... 5,000,000 | 1 0 0 rts. | May, 1899 | 3 2 ; 3 : well 
> > “ ° —~ tay, L000 oo « $ > 3 Va 
MEXICO. Aug. 11. iS ape Copper, ea Schehaenoe Be ae ae 1 8 0 5 0 July, 1900/6 006 5 0 103/301 
oe . as: o is 50K 2 0; 5 “ *“15 OOR8 & mig 
: City & Suburban (New Transvaal 1,366 4 = a9 0 I4\Gol 
‘ i Prices. : ee dab Can ae eae 1900, 000 0 0/30 | Aug., 1899/5 10 0 5 0 wel 
NAME OF CoMPANy. = ac ay perc Name or Compamny.| N9- of | Last Prices | Dom. Deep Level, Biceisnse # 20,000 1 0 0 x all June,is¥3/ 12 61 7 6 mao 
shares. div'd. Omg. Cre NY-| shares. div'd' t ene as Ge, £ i : tates , 120,000 1 0 0180 | Nov., 1399 15 10 016 0 0 106)Gol 
- — - - = on 7 i - a anicnelre. ea Tran ew 8,950,000 | 5 0 0) £1 | Sept., 1899 |27 15 027 17 6 10" |Go) 
Durango: . Hidalgo: | Gelde canis fee. a : F 2 aa = 1 0 0300 Aug., 1899 121 5 02115 0 W8iGo! 
Barradon y Cab..... 2,400 $30 Real del Monte. 19.00 | Geldenhuis Est., ‘ 350,000 1 0 0/30 = “ 110 5 01010 0 
Candelaria de Pan.. 1,200 20 San Francisco He. 300 | Henry Nourse, ¢ “ 20,000) 1 0 O100 | * “ 16 {2 6 €17 6 
Capuzaya Guan. ... 2,400 12 Soledad... 50) Sage . g.. “ sarees | 125,000) 1 0 0100 | Apr., 1990) 5 15 0 9 0 0 
Restauradora....... 10.000 » Sorpresa Pas | Jagerefontein, : oeehees : wrange Fr. St... 1,000,000, 5 0 0°60 | Nov., 1899 116 6 01610 0 
. ’ ~ ‘ a. s a Bi zr Co s Afric: 9 * Sone 
—- eee Union Hacienda.. 5.00 | Jubilee, g oo , - haan ererrer ; > . 4 Aug, ad 2 2 os 2 4 
Angustias.... 2M 135 Mexico: | in en es tee ee ? ° Sept., 1899/5 17 6 6 2 6 
Cineo og , 2,000 315 Posen Pie 8 i Langlaagte Estate vs . 70.000 0 0 30 Aug., nis 4 as .: 
Guadalupe Hacie’a. 10,000 0) Esperanza y An... 3,000. 10.00" ever & Chariton. ar “ om 60 | July, 1899 | 4 $10 0 
Trinidad, aviadora,. 2,000 7 || Michoacan: ee ee aaeenk, genie a Cape Colony... oe 1 0 0) $0 | June, 1899/5 2 65 7 6 
_ do. aviada. ....... 400 10 Luz de Borda ava. 4,000 ...... 1s 12 Primrose (Ne eaneveat. tees aon a00 2 0 0120 | Aug., 1399| 416 3418 9 
at a Ser ae) 5 8 8. Luis Potosi: ; ~ | Rand Mines, g¢ So Afric bikes aD i 0 0 15 0 “ viewers: 
idalgo : Concep. y An..... 75. (6 obins eee a ranatinel woraann |x > e “ 140 2 640 5 
Amistad y Concord.) 9,600 19 Saneteene : en Ie are on) ee a _ anes Transvaal. ... 2,751,000/ 5 0 0/30 |............ 9 2 6 9 5 0 r 
DSS onpekenrs oe 7 2) Astu 10.09 17 129 | Sim « eee roo ce 1.100,100 1 0 0.06 | July, 199311001 2 6 1 He 
Rartolome de Med. 2,000 70 Cabezon.. ; : 15 15 Wolhuter . “ eels 2 or e8 July, 1999 610 0 612 6 A He 
Carmen..... 1,100 9 C’delar de Pinos... om | oan sited ade 350,000 | 4 0 0 20 | Feb., 1999/4 7 6419 6 
Luz Ca Maravillas.. Su) 100 Palma de Somb... “50 “40 SAS pope erseennbrel sheevoxcrapyesey | haeheemesnel sess renin st seh! apiece ees ncesleetrseb eters $3556 — 
a. oF ae oa oe 2 ae G. 
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4 ce Author- |SharesIssu’d wividends. Author- ‘Share sissu’ d} 
- ati ized ee) Name and Location of I1ZeC at Cae 
| Name and Location # Capital 2 \Par| Paid, Total Latest. Company. Capital | No. Par’ 
Cee Stock. No. |val| 1900. | to Date. Date. Amt. | | Stock. | |Vai | 
a —" =o | . ——s i cn | | 
Tn Colo..} $1,500. ad 500, 00] $1 $15,000 $15,000) June.|1900) .01  ||122/Homestake, g............ 's. ].. 21,000,000 210,000 $100) 
1/ACACIA, F..-+sererrrreccs Cal. y *500.000) "100.006 * 30,000 225.000) April 1900.15 |/ 123) Horn-Silver, g. s. ¢. Spe 1.. Utah.} 10,000,000) 400,000)" 25! 
BAAa COM. Geen rere ns l 2 506,000) 25.()00) 131.250 131,250 Aug. ./1900 1.75 aa Se ee Idaho} 1,000,000 1,000,000 1) 
3 Alabam: AS ‘al & ea : ae 1'000.000 180.000| ms 54,000 483,031 July../1900 .10 I Bo Bas win cuccsececs B.Col) 500,000! 500,000 1 
djalaska-Mexics veil 2 ee] 52000-0001 200-000] 22 295-000] 4.445-000[Tuly..1900 "371g|| 126) Independence Con...... Colo..| 2500,000/2,500,000, 4 
§ Alaska-Treacwel™ B--- Tront.| 10,000,000] 400,000] 95|.......... 1'075,000| April.|1898 .05 ||127/International, z......... /Mo..:| 1:000-000/1,000,000, 4 
6 Alice, g. * . Colo..| 500,000] 450,000] “q!.......... 31,500|Dec. .]1899 .07 |/12silowa. g.s. 1..........6- \Colo.. 1,666,667) 1.666.667) 1! 
Alliance, Los seeeeeeeeeee “4G ve 000.000) 730,000 100! 4,500,000} 6,000,060} July. .| 1900 2.00 129) Lron Mountain, g.s.1.i.. Mont.| 5,000,000) 500,000) 10) 
slamalgam.ted, C...+++++- Jen “1'000;000!1,000°000 |” 10,000 10,000|June.|1900 .01 |/130/Iron Silver, sl........... Colo..| 10,000,000} 500,000) 20] 
g Amanda, 2. -++erererees cone 9 600.000! 600000] 4 102,000) 121.882)May..|1900} .10 |/131|Isabella. g...... ww. .- eee Colo..| 2,250,000}2,250,000) 4 
J0|AMAZON. #1, -.0esseerses Md... 1,500,000' 60,000] 95) 285.000] 982,000/Sept../1900.1.00  |/132/ Jack Pot, g [Colo..|  1:250,000!1,250,000, 4 
11 America ‘ @. 8. ¢. 1..|Colo..| 3,000,000} 300,000] j0|.......+ 446.000! Dec. .{1899| .04 |1133|Jamison, g........... Cal 3.900.000] 390,000 10 
12 American (iold. g. 8. ¢ r\U. 8. 32°500.000| 325,000 100) 1.832.650} 2,401,425[July..|1900)1.75  |/134) Keystone, g¢ Colo..| 1,500,000) 1, 500,000) 1 
13, Amer. as & Ref., o U. s 40.000.000} 400,000 100) 2.100.000 4.900.000| July..(1900]1.75 |1135|Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond| 750,000) 5 
Ham. Steel \ Wire, ees" 0, S._| 50,000,000 500°C00! 100| 1.750.000] 1.750,000|July..{1900 1.75 |/136/La Fortuna, g.......+... Ariz .| 250,006} 1 
15 Am, Stee! & nine Mon. “2,500,000| 60-000) 251 60,000 180,000|Jan. .|1900 1.00 ||137|\Lake City, g......0s.0., Colo..} 50,000 1 
16,Am. Zine. id & Sm M nt 30,000.000!1 200.000} 95| 2 400,000} 14, 550,000) April. 1900,2.00  |/138} Lake Superior Irop...... Mich.} 2,100,000 25) 
I7Anacomds (1pper. Colo.| 600.000) "600,000 “yl....... 198.000] April.|185) 03 |/139| Last Chanee, s. 1.........|B.Col| 500,000] 500,000, "4 
18 Anchoria | .nland, Bevsess — 9.001 086 400,230 oe 1.825.048) Dec ..|1899) .24  |/140|Last Dollar, g............ Colo..|  1,500,000}1,500,000, 4 
19Anglo-Mexican, oe) were ‘OC al 50.000 210,000 Jan. .|1900} .07 ||141/Le Roi, g B.Col| 5,000,000} 200,000, 5 
C ‘ ..|/Alask] 1,009,000 100,000] 10 70,000} 210,000, Jan. ./19% WLe Roi, fee. eeeesesee eens 3. 000, 20 5 
2) Apollo 7 5 600,000 25.000] Aug..|1898] .01  |]142) Lillie, g......... 0... e \Colo..| 1,250,000} 250,000) 5 
21 Appie Ell ae — sonaee 500,000 : ee Sea 16,000/Oct...|1899] 01 ||143/Little Tiger, ¢ Cal. 500,000} 500,000, 1| 
® April Foo I, Be seeseeeeeee ly 1.300.000! 650,000, 9]......... 156,000 Oct...|1895) .03  |1144|Madison, g... i £250,000]1,050.000 1] 
B Argentum-Juniata, g... or 2°000.000! 210,000 10 A000 490.000 May.. 0 -05 145) Magnolia | 2 1,109,600 1} 
MArGONAUT, Lo. ceeeeeeeees * I... 3'190'580 ore 129| 1.464.848 Sept..|1900] 184 146| Mammoth, ¢. 6. ¢ al 10.000,000 400,000! 25] 
S\arizona ¢ pe senses a che” 1'250.000 350.0001 i c.cee.| 84.000 Feb. ./1899] .01 ||147|Marion Gon., g...........|Colo..| 5,000,000} 500.000) 10 
= eaaaatic, ee eee, .+ee]Mich.] 1,000,000) 40,000} 25 80,000} 860,000 Feb.. tae o 148 ot, eee seeeee oo yoy ——_ as 
& Bald But sarees Popes ae ee 107510 — 1896| 01 aes. Colo..| 1,000,000]1,000,000, | 
3 Bankok Cor ora Belle, 8... ag 100,000| ae oo 6,000 April |1898} .03 |1151|Midget.g.........--..... Colo..| 1,000,000/1,000,000, 1) 
«Insignia “"'Golo..| 500.000) 500,000; 4 15.000 May..|1898; .0046|'152| Missouri Zine Fields, pf..| Mo. . 100,000} | 16,000, 25 
31 Big SIX, £5. +--+ eeeeee Colo.. a as - reerees ame 66.160 May 1900] .50 153] Modoe, g.s8 Colo 500.000) 500,000 1} 
ton-Aurora, pref.....|Mo... 800.090} 32,000) 25 37,120 66,160 May. .|1900) OCIS, HB. os cescccecces : 1) 
a y (00,000 2,000 June .|1899 -06 154) Mollie Gibson, s.1....... Colo 5,000,000} 1.000.000, 5) 
3 Boston & California. doa 780 0001 OTe O00 < 83 550 303:750 July .. 1900) .75 155 era Colo.. 1.000.000 1) 
34 Boston & Wolo. Smelting Colo.. 750, 5,000) ) 33,75 303,7° nee . = eh, g seas 5 aie aod oe 
N 1,000,000, 40,000) 10} 24,000 56,900 June...) 1900). 1 156] Montana Coal & Coke. ..|Mont. 24 25) 
ae - There. ik 7 950,000, 22.500) 10 “9.000 20,250, April. 1900} .10 |'157|Montana, Ltd., g. s......|Mont. 657,128) 5) 
% Boston Get T \indle: 2..|Mo-K.| 1,000:000' 100.000! 10 12.500 87.500| Mar. .|1900} 1244] (158| Montana Ore Purchas’g..| Mont.| | 80.000) 25 
%Boston- Little Circle, 2...) aoe! 3'750'000| 150000| 25 4.200/000| 18,500,000] Aug..|1900|10.00 ||159|Montreal, g. ............ Colo..| 1,000,000]1,000,000) 4 
eee eon ons ) a. "150.0001 15.000, jo! 6.000] :17.242}Aug..|1900' .05  ||160|Monument, g............ Colo..| _300,000/ “300,000, 1 
8 Boston Providence, 2. Pf aan 1,000,000, 100.000! 10} 10-000] 20:000/Jan., .|1900] 110 |I161|Moon-Anchor Con.,g....|Colo..| 1,750.00] 600,000, 4| 
ee Ones eaae se? i 500.000; 20,000) 25 15.0001 15.000|June.|1900] .25  |1162|Moose, g..........-..... ‘|Colo.-| 600,000} 600,000) 
4; Boston Springfield, z. <a eee ta can a 5, oo Ont 118991 73) 163|Morning Star Drift. g....|Cal... | 240°000 °'400| 100 
ee eas 5.000 000 200:000' 25] 20,000 90,000|Sepi .|1900| .05  |]164| Morse, g...........0 000+. “Golo. | 1,250,000/1,250,000, 1) 
@ —— i. See wees "lTdaho 3°000.000 300,000 10 185,000 185,000] Aug,./1900) .10  |/165| Mountain Copper... ..... Cal | 6,250,000] 250,000, 25 
. a MDB oe 7 Utah.| 1,000,000, 100.000, 10| 60,000} 2,498,000] June.}1900] .10  |]166/Mt. Rosa, g...........66. Colo..| 1,000,000} 1,000,000, 1 
‘ Per Hill & Sullivan. Idaho} 3,000,000, 300,000, 10} _ 168,000] 969,040) Aug. .|1900] 07 |/167| Mt. Shasta, g. Cal...| 100,000) 20,0005) 
TiGalemet ‘ Hela : . Mich .} 2,500,000) 100,000) 25| 3,000,000] 69,850,000] June... | 1900) 10.00 1/168] Moulton, g........e0e00 IG - | 2,000,000 — 5) 
A ge io ao teh ghee ‘On 1.25 50,000 440,587| July..|1900) .0116/]169| Napa Con., q. F .|Cal. 700,000) 100,000 ‘ 
@/Cariboo- Me ne a a ool an ood a at 700) 2,367. anol Tule. }1900|1.00 "|]170|National Lead, com....|U. S..| 15,060,000] 149.054 100| 
ee TE eee) Mfo_..-| 1.000.000] 100.0001 40}  10,000|  10:000|Feb. .|1900] .10 171|National Lead, pf.....-. U.S «| 15,000,000) 149,040 100 
ae a 1 or """"lMo..-| 12000.000| 10,000! 100 40,000| 182,000] Aug. .|1900] .50 |/172)New Central Coal.. Md...} 1,000,000} 50,400) 2) 
51Central Lead, le... eee Cal...| °340,000| 34.000) 10 i 321,700) Nov. .|1899] .25 1/173) New Idria,q.............. Cal...| 500,000) 100.000) 5 
ae lg ae la 77” 1.000.000} 10.000! 100122222222. 200,000\June.|189912.00 |]174|N. J. & Mo. z.....--s..../Mo...| 250,000] 2.500 100 
a —— \ gwenesaiete Mo...| 1.000.000, 100,000! 10| 50,000 50,000| July..|1900} .20 |]175|New York, Zine......... Mo...| 760.000} 28,000) 25 
S Colonial eT hMte: Z| 120000001 1,000.00] 41 10,000] Aug. .|1899] 01 |]176|N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g./C. 4 1,500,000] 150,000, 10 
an pinaceas e50ee Mont.| 11000000) 100,000) 10)... 2... 1,945,000! Jan . .11899|1.00 177\North Star Mines........ Cal ..| 5,000,000) 250,000 
% Colorado Smelting......]) i 0 ana an aes : 2 Say 12'500| Tune.|1900 05 17s| Nugget, ap giota ; \ ‘alo 625.00011.250 000 
cena St nesenenaha's mM 1.200.000! 1,200°000 1 432.000\Jan. .|1899| .04 |]179| Okanogan, g Wash} 62,590/1.250,000 
38Commodore ee f — 500,000; 100/000; 51 30,000 50,000/June.|1900} .05  |/180/Old Colony Zinc & Sm.. —- 1.100.000 29) 
ne spre ‘ol s 000, 1 OOF 00K 5 70.000 80,000! Aug. .|1900). .02 I81]OmegA, Z.....-eeeeeeeees Colo...) 1.500,000)1,212,5! 1 
ne — oe — 1 was pou , rR B00 seal 205.000] 5,921, 650) Feb. i 1900|2 2 “00 182) Ontar io, s. 1.. Rais jU tah.| 15,000,000) 150, 0 10; 100 
Foe Seraee Gold Mines {Utaix| 3:000:000|1,000:000| | 75.000] 11441:000] April.|1900| .1244 183|Orphan Belle, g.......... .-|Colo.. 1,000,000)1,000,000) —1| 
eee Slay al f M. f 400,000) 400,000, 4 8,000 8,009| Jan. «| 1900 “20 184|Original Empire, g ....../Cal.. 5,000,000) 50,000 100 
en ane & tae, e.-ie | Se) eeaael Gl Oceel 27°000| Aug..|1900| 105 |1K5|Osceola.e.......+.-csss- Mich.| 2500.00] 93,000] 25 
cripple Gieit Gai Colo..| 2,000.000!2,000,000/ 3} 160,000} 160,000| Mar. .|1900| .08 iplearroe Sreons Mont 2.300.000 220.850 14) 
5 ; + : i i 5 5.6 i1¢ 7|Pe syivania Coal.......|Pa.... K SOO) de} 
66 Crogsus, g... eae TOtnis 1, 000,000; 190,000} 5) 45,600 ote - mag pias = teen con i ron | = 130000] 51-300 
6f Crowned King r, ¢. "Ss. a. — 6,000,000 , 000,000! 0 42,76 on 1898 “00K, = ene a mess . | ee eet 
68 Dalton & Lark, PG Nic Utah.| 2,3 500),000)2, 500,000; 1 ecan'celiter. a ‘s 2 ain a ™ series het Utah | "000.0001 260,000) 
*hbaly: Ve BusgRs crete se a =} tah 000,001 150°0001 30) 337.500] 457.500 Ang..|1900] .25 |I191|/Pharmacist Con, Colo... 1,500,000/1,500,000| 
ideal woo! evra ge soon. “le D. 5,000,000! 200,000! 25 deidetaaes 1.350.000) May..}1898) 15 192) Pioneer acess reer | 1408250 i 
? iia Vash} 3,000,00013,000,.000}  1|...... se. 55.000) Dec. .|1899] .0046||193) Plumas ure EN al .. 06-250! 140.625] 10) 
a rs «sn eae ol ”) 000] : 48,000) 2.394.000! May .}1900) .12 194/Portland, g.............- Colo..}  3,000,000/3,000, G00} 1} 
- Oe oan 1000-0001 1 900-000 t 5 3 60,000) a. 1897) .O1 195| Princess, Z etdamnieie IColo. 1,000,000/1.000,000| 1] 
Della S.. &... sss eeree eves Jol .| 1,000,000) 1,000,000) Bh -esesee as = Soe Trana (19001 O18 sss Propr., 8. 1..!B.Col| —"500,000| "100,000 5 
7 y ( «| 1,000,000 1,000,000; 1 10,625) 10.625) June. |1900| .015¢||196Queen Bess I ae 3 5 K 5 
‘i Semen Cripple whet = 1,000,000) 100,000) 10 20.000) 70,000| May../1900) .20  |/197) a pref... .{C al... 4,300,000) 43,008) 100 
MRE. 3 056sccscaasexies Utah. 125,000) 125,000) i 10,000) 10,000) April. | 1900} .02  |]198/Quiney, : i+ Mich —— es 25 
7 00) 5.000! 100] 20,000 110,060) Aug..|1900} .50 |/199 R seater ‘Cariboo, s. 1..)B.Col) 1,250,000) 1,250,000 1 
_ mel RS ‘|Toun:} 374-000 7-480) 'S0l....-.-.+.|  95:744| Dee. .|1899'9°60_|}200 Reco, s. | 22 B.Col} 1.000,000'15000.000| 1 
MDucktown,c.i. sul.(ord)./Tenn.| 374,000 7,480) 50)........+. + 160| Dec. 18001168 00!|201 Republie Gon., g........ \\ ash} 3,500,000/3.506,000| 1 
§%) Ducktown (founder)....|/Tenn. 1,000} 200! Bias sc ccweee 41,160 Dec. .|18% 9/162 .0 : 201 Republic Reweesees gg) IP 229%, sant 
Ne 5 | ,000| 10! 39,000) Feb. ./1898| .05  |/202 Republic Iron & Steel, pf s 25,Q00,000) 212,570) 100 
§l\Duteh, g........ sacuae ++ -/Cal ..} 1,500,000; 130,000) 10)......++++ oat ; e 1.000,000} 100,000) Ju 
8 Eldorado, g... ..eee/Cal...] 1,000,000) 100.000 10,000) July..|1899} .10 |/203 Reward, g........+.eeees ta | 000, 00, 
SiElkhorn, New, 8.1...... Colo..; | 437,500! 87.500 1,325,000) June. 1898} .48  |/204 Russell-Irwin, z. ....... Mo <t s oe eee) 10 
MIEIkton Con., B...sec.eee. Colo..| 3,000,000! 2,500,000 873,961) June. 1900 03 205/Sacrame aoe Zereccseeees Mo. | aoe aoe 2 
SIEI Paso, v. s.. Solo..| 900.000} 900.000 12,803).Fan.. 1898} .01 |/206 St. Joseph Bier en as 'Colo..| 1,000,00011,000,000} 1 
% Empire State-[ Jaho.....|Idaho| 1,000,000] 98.514 554,471 Aug. . 1900 -80 |/207/Santa mane EM “ of | 7000,000! 200,000) 5 
&Enterprise, s. 1......... Colo..} 500,000} 500,000 900,000) Sept../1898; .05 |/208 Seventy-Six. g. s Cal...| "100,000 100.000] 1 
& Fanny Rawlings, g. s....|Colo..} 1,000,000) 1,000,000 20), 600| Aug.. 1899) .01 209 Santa Rosalia, g.s lUtah | 300,001 150,000) a 
Favorite, 7......cac0e «e/Colo..| 1,200,000) 1,200,000 48,000! o—_. 1900} .04  |/210/Silver King, g. s. 1..... ; : 5 a 
Federal Steel, pf........ U.S. .|100000,000} 532,610) 5,725,587 July.. 1900|1.75 |/211/Small Hopes, s........... Colo.. S WH) OF ys 250,000) 20 
% Federal Steel, ¢ J. S...!100000,000} 464,843} 1,743,161 | Mar..|190012:50 ||212'Smugeler, s. 1. z. Colo..| 1,000,000 1,000,000) 1 
leral Steel, com...... U. 100( <|'9 Bee ee . i 5000001 "3000001 
ae eee B.C Ol 200,000} 200,000] 10,000| Jan ..|1898| .05  ||213 South Eureka, €.-. es seees oo - 1,’ oo meee S 
8 Ferris-Ha uegarty, C£8 ..| Wyo. 1.000°0001 1. 000,000 5,000 Feb. . |1899 006) [214 South Swansea, » & hs “Holo. 1 ane 000! as "o00| 1 
M'Florence, S.... ..cesseces Mont.) 2,500,000) 440,000 252,000) April. {1900 .05 |/215'Southern Boy, g........ “a 9 1, 0, ‘. 75, 
% Frisco Con., 1. s..... Idaho} 2,500,000] 500,000} 5).......... 920,000) Nov, .|1899} .25 |216 Squaw Mountain, g.. Colo.. 2,000,000 2,000,000) 1 
9% ( s. lg a i 00,04 71,000| Sept. |1897| .05 |/217, Standard Con., g. Cal...} 2,000,000} 200.000) 10 
falena, s. 1. g.....0.00 ..|Utah.| 1,000,000} 100,000 ’ I ai 500,000! 500,000] 1 
W Garfield (on.. g........06 Colo..| 1,200,000] 1,200,000 1 34,000 May..|1899) .01 |218) Standard, MR Seesesiias s+ |ida 10 30, a 500, 1 
8 Geyser-Marion. g.......+ Utah.| 1,500,000} 300.000} 5).......-.- 96,000 Sept... 1898} .02 |/219|'Stratton’s Independ’ce..|Colo.. 5,500.04 )} 1,000,000) 5 
% Gold Belt. g...., tare ""!Golo..! 1230,000! 1.250.000 1 112.500 112,500! Aug.. 1900} .09 ||220|\Swansea, s. l..........6-- se ag eee on o2| 
1/Gold Coin of Victor, g..../Colo..} 1,000,000) 1,000,000 1 160,000| 520, 000/Aug.. 1900! .02 (221) Tamarack, C....... eooees fich.} 1,5 oon te ee <5 
I\Gold Dep witaae cc a % 500,000 500,000 1 10,000 * 10,000 Mar... 1900} .02 \222|Tomboy, i neotbnccane ace jColo 1,50 i 50 y 5 
WiGold & G be, Pisa. : 750,000} 750,000] 1|........-- 51,625| July... 1898} .0044}/223/Touraine, g........+.+++: Colo 1,250,000 1,250,000 1 
13idold King. g...0...... .-} 1,000,000! 936, 850} 1! $4,316 149,896) July... 1900| 03 224 Union, &..-eeeeeeeeeeess 1 Kas. Bt oem 7 
4|Gold Sov ralen, a ..} 3,000,000] 3,000,000 Blo: senenadl skemaonmen Jesseeeleeesleceses PCR: Bevis scscscornral ‘IMo.. | _ a Sees ol 
W5iGolden Cycle, g. ii 000,000) 200,000) 5 80,000 338,500! Aug.. 1900) .05 |226 United, z. 1., pref... lo 6,000,004 240. WO) 25 
106\Golden } we, g.. a 500.0001 500,000) 1 5,000 25,000 June. 1900} .01 227 United Verde, ¢....... . |Ariz..| 3,000,000} 300,000] 10 
WiGolden Fleeee. ¢. 5 se 600.000! 600.0001 1).....e.0- 569,480|Feb..|1897| .01 |/228 Utah, g ‘Utah.| 1.000.000 100,006] 10 
1 Golden Rev ci ae 600,000 100,000) 10]: Redes 155.000) Feb. .|1898} .15 |229 VICTON, Zee seeeeeee ceeee Colo..| 1.000.000) 200,000) 5 
109\Golden st se - "T} 42200,000! 1,200,000) 1]...... 2... 45,500 July..|1899| .0014|/230 Vindicator, Con., B---.-- Colo..) 1,500,000 1,065,000] 1| 
N0Grefton. ¢.2.0. 7” | 1000.000!1.000,000} 1] ......eeee 10,000|Oct...|1899} .01  ||231) War Eagle Con., g. s. c..)B.C..| 2,000,000 1,750,000] 1 
Grand Central. 1.1 250,000! 250,000} Bs 666,250 Sept..|1899] .24 \232|What Cheer, z......... |Mo...| _ 225,000| 22,500 10 
"Grand Guich............ ‘| 250,000! 240.000} 1! 9,600 9,600! April.|1900| .01  ||233) Wolverine, c..........-+- ‘Mic h. 1,500,000, 60,000} 25 
W3Granite, v.. ss... sce ee 1,000,000!1,000,000) 1) 30,000 30,000 June.}1900) .05 |}234 Work, irnnstsadenh sae Colo 1,500,000 1,500,000 1 
IGrass Va | ley 'xnl....... "100,000| 30.000! 2 37,500 67,500|May.. 1900) .25 |/235' Yellow Aster, g......-+++/( Ci 1,000,000 ere 10 
115\Greate y ( 00; 3 76,000: 76,000 June./1900} .02 ||236 Ymir, g.....0...eeeeeeeee B.C ol) 1,000,000\ 125,000) 5 
Greater (old Belt, g. 5,000, 990/3,300.¢ { 0 | 08 |lesb | 3 i 00°000'1.000°0001 - 1 
N6Gwin, g......... Beet aan Cal. ‘ 000,000! 100.000} 10) 10,000 96,500 July.. 1900) 25 1287|Zenohia, Z.....-.seccees Colo..| 1,000, 1,000,06 
Wilt Mg. & Sm... ....-0| : 1 ,2530,000) 250,000} 5). ..eeee eee 120.000 May..|1899) .24 
littHecla Con............... Mont | 1.500.000) 30.000} 50|.......... 2,190,000) Dec. ./1898) .50 
Hidden Treasure, g...... Cal... 500,000} 360,000)  1].....eeeee 3,600) July../1899) .01 
4 Holy Terror, ec ahs 8.D.. 500.000) 500,600) 1) 5.000} 172,000) Fan. ./1900| .01 
“Home, g............. . «!Colo.. 50,000| 50,000; 1) 100,000) 100,000, July../1900) .50 
Weta = - ; - oon . ies aia ae 
G., Gold S., Silver. L., Lead. C., Copper. Z., Zine. Q., Quicksilver. L, Iron. This tabie is ‘ corrected up to August 16th. 


—__ 
















































Paid, | ‘Total Latest. 

4 | ee 
1900. | to Date. ‘Date. Amt. 
$840,000) $: .| 19001 50 

20,000) : -/1900) .05 

8,188 8,188 April. 1900} .01 
ae ree 292,000 Jan. ./1899) .05% 

100,000} 100,000) Aug... 1900! ‘04 

26,427 26,427 July ..1900) .01 

39,334 136,834) June. /1900) 003 

Seiden wane 507.500) April. |1898} .02 
badich wes 2,500,000) A pril. 1889) .20 
135.000 5,000 June. /1900) .03 
Sear eee 75,000) Dee. . |1899| .06 
cae waawede 50,700) A pril.|1899) £10 
neat aaeaeis 35,000, Mar.. 1894! .01% 
De arkcé mae eth 12,060 Aug ..;1899) .24 
200,000 750.000) Aug. ..1900) £10 
3,875) 3,875| May . 1900) .01 
ceeecceces| 2,132,000! Feb ..) 1899) 1.00 
cpadiadbas 45,000) Apr... |1899) 05 

60,000 90,000; July..' 1900) .02 

rere ere | 1,305,000! Now. .|1899/1.20 

45,117; = 349.300!) April.' 1900) .05 

15,000 47.500 Feb. . | 1900 -01% 

35,000) 35,000' June. 1900, 0844 
187.G00 187,000 July..)1900| .17 
140,000) 1,750,000) Aug...1900) .05 

Manta wecen 300,000 May..|1899) .01 
120,000) 150,000 July. .|1900) .08 
37,700 584.319 June. |1900'2.00 

eoeeoeueen 25.000 Dee. . | 1898 02% 

15.000 15,000, May..|1900) 115 

16.573 81,885) April.|1900, .16 

40,000 185,000 Aug../1900, .01 

edtmecuees 4,080,000) Jan...) 1895) .05 
120,000 120.000) April.|1900) 12 
60,000 60,000 April.|1900, .30 

chemabsaas 453.700) April. |1899) 12 
160,000, 1,520,000, May..|1900 1.00 

Sse atau) 7,500 Nov. .|1898) .0034 

wai Pedsade \ 18.124; Nov..|1899, .01 

Besdasiawes | 261,000) Nov. .|1808) 10744 

Ckbwewees | 186,006) Feb. .| 1806) 01 

MaACvdeses 847.200 Nov..|1899) 10.00 

£2a daetot 215.650 May..|1899) (12 
660,000) 1,833,750) A pril.|/1900'2.64 

deatanedael 75.000, Dee... |1899) .04 

Pavdeueens 6,000 May,../1899| .30 

Bie dete canna 500,000 Oet...) 1899) 05 

50,000) 1,090,000 July../1900) 10 
149,054) 1,341,486 Mar. .)1900/1.00 

2,160) 10,318,460 Sept .1900/1.75 

20. 00) 490,000) A pril.|}1900) .40 

60,000 230,000 July../1900) (20 

11,000 11.000 June... 1900 2.00 

wns 6.500 Oct... 1809) .25 
135,000, 1,297,000 Aug..|1900) .20 

50,000 Nov../1899) .20 
35,000 Aug ./ 1898! .00LS 
3,125 Oct...!1899! .0014 

33.332 33.332 April. 1900) .25 

18,188 18,188 June./1900) .01% 

90,000) 13.662.500 April. 1900) .30 

ccneesenes 107,499 Dee. .|1899) .09 
aisles seca 530,000 Oct... ./1899) 1.00 
279.000) 3,359,500, June. |1900'3.00 
1,034,325) 4,049,050 July..|1900/ 1.50 
ote 4,050,000 May. .|1899'8.00 
161,325 May..|1900} .10 
78,750 July..|1900)1.75 

32,000 Oct...|1899} .0214 
84,000 Jan, ./1898] .01 

62,500 Mar. .|1899) 1214 

84.375) 2,797,544 April.1900) .60 
570,000) 3,127,080 July..)1900) 206 

Pererrrrty 45.000 May . 1896) 01 

éebs ceases 25.000) July...) 1899} 1216 

21.500) 1,866,911 July.. 1900) 50 
900,000) 11,970,000 Aug..|19€0!4 00 

83,759 105,000 Mar..'1900) .01 

jeadicowen 297,500 Jan... 1898) .10 

105,000 382.500 Mar..|1900) .01 

743,994) 1,587,989 July../1900)1:75 
Veena eweot 20,000 Aug ./1899) .20 
paeseeaess 15.000 Oct... 1869] .10 
aarcwa wa 138,000 Oct... 1899) 001g 

112, 500. 3,009,500 Sept... 1900) 50 

4,000 4.000 July...1900) 02 
nedaedeway | 2,950 Mar.. 1898! .01 
Read 135,000 Sept../1899] 05 

600,000) 3,050,000 Aug../1900) .50 
eanee oes $ 5.000 Feb. .|1899) .10 

396,000, 1,575.000 Aug..\1900) .03 

12,000) May..|1898! .04 
165,000 Oct.../1899) 05 
17,500 May .|1900) .02 
10,000 Nov... 1899 -0044 

665,000, 3.959.226 Aug..}1900) .10 
Diath eee 1.745.000 April.|1899) .06 
960,000 1,920,000| June.|1900) .48 
50,000 251,500) Aug. ./1900) .05 
500,000) 6,570,000) June .|1900!7 00 
72.000) 884.0001, June.!1900) .24 
8750 87, 500A pril. 1900} .07 
airelbaectd 82,744 June.| 1896) .01 
5, 000 5,000 June.. }1900) .01 
19,226 21,892’ July../1900| .50 
1,425,000) 2,287,500 Aug..|1900) .75 
weeeaeenne 9.000 Jan. ./1899) 02 

eaves -/1898] “50 

161,000 -|1900) .05 

52,500 12 -|1900) .01144 

9,000 il. 250 May. "11900! 20 
120,000 390,000, April. er 00 
110,000 429, 116, Aug.. 100) 10 

Saceweaane 30,000 Nov,.|1899) .24 

eC Pere 10,000 Feb. .|1893) .01 


Correspondents are requested to for ‘ward changes or additions. 

















Abrasives— 
Carborundum, 


fi ee Seesoccceccee 
Niagara Falls, Powd., eo 


Bromine —Bulk. 


Senet pure aie. 


Minute No. 1 


Chester, Mass 
Srushed Steel, os 0. b. Carbide, ton lots. f.o. b. 
i Niagara Falls, N...... 
Carbonate, ppt 
—— com’l 


Emery, Turkish 


Grains, in kegs 
Naxos flour, in kegs. . 
Grains, in kegs 
Chester flour, in kegs. 
Grains, in kegs..... 
Peekskill flour,in kegs 
Grains, in kegs 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; 
Kuluk (Turkey )-. 
Abbott (Turke 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr. 
Pumice Stone, Am.powd. 
Italian, powdered.... 
Lump, per guality.... 
Rottenstone, ——- see 
Lump, per quality.. 
Rouge, per quality.... 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- 


per tland, Am.. 400 Ibs.. 





ig. ton aoe: 00 Sand cement, 400 Ibs. . 


Slag cement, mame 


chalk Lump, bulk..... sh. tor 
= quality........ 


Cc neoune Ore— 
(50% chrome) ex-ship ... 


burg 
Rates-—henen. ~_ pe 100 Ibs. 





Clay, China 43 com., 
Same English 
Am. best, ex- dock, ms ae 
Boracic, cryst.......... i 


Carbolie, crude, 60%.... 
Cryst, 37%. drums..... Ib, 20] BeSt... s,s. eee eee eeeee 
Carbonic, liquid gas..... 
Chromic, crude Goeakt contents 
Hy drochlorie, ch. pure. 
Hydrofiuoric, 36%... 





Bes 
Nitric, chem. pure..... 
Sulphuric, chem. pure.. . 
Sulphurous, liquid one. 
Tartaric, cryst..... . 


. 
. zz. < . 
See = 
. . few ~ 3 : 
tn tod? mip be os on OB bn Sm bee ® -.° . e wt eae e 
a € COUN mt Sots. e $33 ro uo 
zee gt ae a a atta aE 


Copper—Carbonate.... 
ee sweves 
Nitrate, crystals........ 

Atoohel—_Grain TS 
Refined wood, 95@974 


Cream of Tartar--Crys. 


Cryolite......... neesen ° 
Explosives— 
Blasting powder, A. 25 Ib. 
Blasting powder, B... - 


“ Rackarock,”” B. 
Judson R.R. powder.... 


Chrome, com’! 
Aluminum—\Nitrate.... 
Oxide, com’l, common.. 





(30% nitro-glycerine)... 
(40% nitro-glycerine).. 
(50% nitro-glycerine).. 
(60% nitro-glycerine).. 
(75% nitro-glycerine).. 


(32 2-10°Be.)......e000 
Feldspar—Ground......sh. ton 
Fluorspar—lIn bulk. 

Am. lump, Ist grade... 


Sulphate, pure 


Ammonium— 
Bromide, pure 
Carbonate lump... 


Muriate, gran 

SC REGbAbeSeebe Gravel & crushed, 1st g 
Nitrate,white, pure (99%) 
Phosphate, com’l.. 
Foreign, lump 


Fuller’ 8 ee 100 lbs. 


Refined lump.. 
Graphite— 
Am. lump, f. o. b. Provi- 
ae sh. ton 
Am. pulv., f. o. b. Provi- 


Antimony—Glass 
Needle. lump...... wocee 
Powdered, ordinary... 


Oxide, com’! white, 95%. 
Com’! white, 99% 


Sulphuret, com’l....... 
—White ..... eee 
Asphaltum— ee 

Ventura, Cal 


German, lump 
Pulverized........ eeve 
Ceylon, common... 





Egyptian, crude........ 
‘Trinidad, refined. ...... ‘lg. ton 30. ona 3b. ‘00 | 
San Valentino 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary 


Italian, pulv..... oecvce 
| | Gypenan around. pose 


SEtGiusadserssesk 
| _ English and French.. 
Infusorial Karth—Ground. 
American, best 


Barium—Charbonate, 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton 25 
Powdered, 80@90¢... 
Chloride, com’! 
Chem. pure cryst .... 
Nitrate, powdered 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst 
Hydrated, — e alate 





Oxide, pure copperas - 
Purple-brown....... e 
Venetian red. 

Kaolin—(See Clay, China), 

Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) 

Lead—Acetate, white.... 

Com'l, broken 





Bary tes— a Cr. : No. i sh, ton 
Crude, No. 2........ 
Crude, No. 3 





German, gray 
Snow white........ 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: Ist * eran 
Bame-Onn., ab. 250 ibs” bbl. 
Ala., f.o.b., 1st grade... Magnesite— 
Crude, lump (95%) Greece lg. ton 
Calcined (Greece). 2 
Bricks (Greece) 
Bricks,Am..,f.o.b. Pitts- 


grade 
Bismuth —O ae hydr.. 





Magnesium— 
Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. 











Price. 


Ib. $ .0714@.07% 


1.00 
05 


1.50@2.00 
1.95@2.20 
. 45@2.55 

2.30@2. = 


1.55@1. % 
1.65 


11 
13 

2.15 

044@ .0676 


1344 
8.00G9.00 


12.40 
11.90 
11.40 
10.90 
15.90 
8.00@12.00 
11.50@14.00 


40 


1.25 


RH 


8.00 
30.00 
01 
0134@.0% 
04 


-05@,.08 
01% 

8. mer 50 
.00 


4.00 
14.00@16 00 


20.60 
37.50 
40.00 

2.45 

05 

01% 
0314 
05@.10 
02 
.01@.01'6 
01@.03 


7.00@7.50 
17.50 


170.00 


175.00 


083% | 


———$—$—$—$—$————$—$—$ eee 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 


epee ~ Carb. Cust. Meas. 






Se avons an 
Chloride, com’l.... ... - 

USO... occ000 me 
Nitrate.. ws 
Sulphate. ode epaeseeeers * 

Manganese—Crude-pow'd 

TI@7 nid pare ™ 
Crude, po 

ro satis. - 


85@90% binoxide.... “ 
90@95% binoxide.... “ 


Carbonate...... sesesaus 
Chioridle.....2000 eee 
Ore, 50%, Foreign....... unit 
Domestic........ boenen = 
Marble—Flour........ ..sh. ton 
Mercury—Bichloride.. lb. 
Mica—N. Y. gr'nd, coarse * 
DOB sccessenasssne ins 
Sheets, N. C., 2x4 in.. - 
3x3 in...... veneiuseee. OT 


DRE OR 6s Siskuesnencs 
or > eeeeueeeuenes, 


sepia Wooi— 


Slag. ordinary..........sh. ton 
“ 





_ See oe 
Rock, ordinary......... - 
ee, ae. 
Monazite—92Z.......... si 
Nickel—Oxide, No. 1.. Ib. 
bs eisbesn “se ; = 
See * 


| Oils—Black,reduced 29 gr.: 


25@30 cold test....... gal. 
15, cold test.......... — 
DD vcpekscsssneneese = 
DUO. 6s sca sennsaee - 
Cylinder.dark steamref ‘“ 
Dark filtered......... - 
Light filtered......... - 
Extra cold test........ - 
Gasolene, 86°@90°...... = 
Naphtha, crude 68@72° ‘“ 
i, oo 
Linseed, domestic raw.. “ 
SNE. nsbsssseuese os 
Calcutta, raw........ “ 

Graphite, lubricating, 

DEED sivsssacess. SD 
SRC ccbxsecesenes " 
Axle grease...... ~ 
Wood grease...... -_ = 


Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ 


Paints and Colors— 








Benzine, Sumatra...... “* 
Marbled............. - 
Chrome green, common ‘* 
CEs ss ssva0cese = 
EEiscekacseess us - 
Yellow, common..... 
ckchavsaesecen “ 
Silica Graphite, thick. xe 
BN cS nisanhenee gal. 
—-*. CORT. .css BO, 
DN: c civcsessanc a 
eS ee ._ = 
Fine spirit. Sawsnecons = 
Litharge, Am. powd.. ‘“ 
English flake........ es 
Glassmakers, Foreign “ 
Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 
OL ceubabwscobshsexne * 
Ocher, Am. common. 
Picnics cksanseses sans = 
Dutch, washed. . Ib. 
French, w ashed.. oe » = 


Orange mineral, Am... “ 

Foreign, as to make... ‘“ 
Paris green, pure, bulk. ‘ 
Red lead, American..... 


PI Kccnines~aee 
Shellac, “D.C.” ...0¢ a“ 
ES: Sieesae iensess 


Turpentine, spirits...... gal. 
Ultramarine. best...... Ib. 
Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘* 
Quicksilver, bulk. . ° 
CD ndccaensdcons = 
English, imported. 
English, domestic... 
White lead, Am., dry... ‘ 





i cess base aes 
EMER Sctsusicene isos J 
Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. 
SL eSenvasbessenn = 
Zine white, Am..ex. “7 lb. 
American, red seal.. ia 
Green seal.......... » 
Foreign, red seal,dry ‘* 
Green seal, dry..... = 
Foreign, in oil...... ~~ = 
Potash—Caustic, ord.,.. “ 
Elect. (90%)....... hanes 
Potassium— 
Bicarbonate cryst..... ». = 


Powdered or gran.... “ 
Bichromate, Am........ 


Pre cs 
Carbonate, hy drated. . = 
EOE: vsssevenccce _ = 
CRAPS  6sc00 550000 ; = 
Cyanide (98@992)....... 
ED | MEK wv snssoens ~_ = 
Permanganate, purecr. “ 
Prussiate, yellow. ..... . = 
ee etnccssccen © 


OND ckresstpessescns 

Sulphide, com’l..... 
Quartz—See Silica). 
Rosin— 

Com. strained (280 Ibs.). -bbl. 

poet, Strained........+ 





“ 


Notr.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, 


4 pee of the EySiNEERING aN Minpye JOURNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also 
arket views. 


Ava. 25, 1900, 


N.Y com, fine.......... sh. ton 
N. Y. agricultural 
Saltpeter—Crude.. 


| Siliea—Best foreign.. ; 
Ground quartz, ord.. 
ORG. ccesscves eee 


Lump quartz 


d 
Silver—Chloride......... 
Nitrate. o0nescseeeeee ove 
Slate—Ground. black... 
Ground, red and olive. 
Sodium—Acetate,com'l 


Chlorate, com'l...... 
Hyposulphite, Am..... 


Nitrite. 96@ 98%. 


Phosphate... irises ettse 
Prussiate...... ave 
Silicate, conc...........+ 
Sulphate, gran., puri’d. 


Tungstate,com’l ..... . 
DUD csenbacaseaxes — 
Strontium —Nitrate . 
Sulphur—Roll... 
Flowers, sublimed... 
Talc—N. C, 1st grade....s 
N. Y., Fibrous * 
French, best........ 
Italian, best.........+. 
Tin—Bichloride........... 
oyae en osaeanee 


= 6 ~Eseuy R geyom, . 
SSsssess § 88s 


= gt 
> > QO ed S 
ooHtB 2a28° Cee 
HESESReRBERES BR Bes +S 
cet tt tanh hh Rn nT i nn 


-_ 


oxide, white, ch. pure.. 
Uranium—Oxide 
Zinec—Metallic, ch. pure.. 





Sulphate. Sees 


Beryllium—Powder..... 
Crystals..... Seccccccee 
Nitrate (N Y.)......00. ‘ 

en, pure erm, 


aa saben 
Calcium......... eccccce 
Cerium—Fused.......... 
Nitrate (N. Y.) 
ehanuibeestaned: Elect. kg. 
Pure powder 95%....... 
Chem. pure a. 
Cobalt —(98@99¢). . 


Didymium—Nitrate (N. 


Nitrate (N. Y.) 
Germanium—Pow der... 





Glucinum—Powder...... 
SME sessccescosss ° 
Nitrate (N. Y.)... 

a Seer veee Br 

Lanthanum—Pow der.. 
Electrol, in globules. . 
Nitrate(N Y.)........ oe 
Nitrate (N. Y.)...... q 

Magnesium —In bars.... 
RMR ccnsieseeeiavoaw 





Molybden um--Fused.... 


Niobium.....-ssssese0-s grm, 
‘ 


wabustians is balls.. 


| Rubidium Pure. 
Ruthenium—Powder.. 
| Rutile—Crude 
Selenium— Com’! powder 
Sublimed er ineaee 
a eee 
Silicium—Com’l........ 
Pure Crystals..ee csccces 
Sodium (N, Y.). 
Strontium—Electrol . 
Tantalium—Pure. 
Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. 
Ps ccabastcasusuaae 


Thorium —Metallic..... 
Nitrate 49@50z (N. Y.).. 
MDNR cn nssienbs ves 
Nitrate (N. 'Y. Jooos 
Vanadium—Fused.......gr 
Wolfram—Fused, elect.. so 
Powder, 95@ 98%. . e0eeceee 
Purest, powder........++ 
Nitrate (N. iksassneaws 
Zirconium—Com'...... 
PHENOL, Didsccccccace 








Cust. Meas. Price, 


vig: ton 10 00@11.00 


6.000.8,00 


12,007 13.00 


2.50@.4.00 
2.%5 
65 
40 
8571.10 
VHA8.%5 
20.00 
43% 

O 


914 @ 09 


1.7001 

2.10@ 2.20 
.08 
45 


02 


0914G 10 
20 

.09 

15 

41 
2.25@.3.00 
O7144G@.1% 
15 


.05 
074 


-02G.0% mA 


THE RARE ELEMENTS. 


Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
many, unless otherwise noted. 

Cust. Meas, Price 

Barium—Amalgam...... 


1.90 
4.28@,5.95 
1.02 

17.00 

5.95 

1.79, 


26 
6.31@7.85 
30.94 


3.00 
3.09 
3.00 
33.32 
35.7 
5.95 
9.04 
2.75 
4.05 
1.43 
4.28 
9.04 
2.75 
2.38 
.60 
6.19 
9.99 
5.71@6.90 
.20 


2.62 
3.81 
95 
95 
71 
17.85 
62 


2 & do 


43 


85.7 
28.56 


59.50 
6.19 
119.00 
95.20 


oF 
~ 


i 


‘ 


7.60 
19.40 
25 
1.19 
238 oO 
1.67 
6.43 
8.33 
8.00 
119.00 
9.00 


os 





This table is revised up to June 


